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INTRODUCTION 


GEORGE  ELIOT  AS  A  PLOT-NOVELIST. 

George  Eliot's  fame  has  suffered  from  the  *  swing 
of  the  pendulum  '  against  that  excessive  laudation  of 
which  during  life  she  was  made  the  subject — if  not 
the  victim.  A  reaction  against  her  was  inevitable.  But, 
as  the  only  imaginative  writer  of  her  time  who  saw 
human  life  through  the  lens  of  the  new  cosmogony,  and 
fearlessly  told  what  she  saw,  she  has  an  assured  place 
in  the  literature  of  England.  And,  besides  this,  it  is 
in  delineations  of  human  character,  it  is  in  profound 
divings  into  '  the  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality,'  such 
as  result  in  portraits  like  that  of  Arthur  Donnithome, 
Dinah  Morris,  Romola,  Maggie  TuUiver,  Tessa,  that  she 
displays  her  strength  of  hand — a  strength  which  only 
the  great  masters  display.  She  was  no  poet,  to  be  sure ; 
but  in  some  of  her  probings  into  the  deep  sophisms  by 
which  Man's  soul  shelters  itself  from  the  assaults  of  con- 
science— the  stings  of  the  '  ayenbite  of  inwyt,'  as  an  old 
English  writer  calls  these  assaults — she  ranks  not  only 
with  the  great  novelists  of  the  world,  but  also  with  the 
great  poets.  In  the  painting  of  Bulstrode  in  Middle- 
march,  for  instance,  she  enters  into  worthy  competition 
with  those  few  masters  of  tragedy  who  have  ventured 
to  use  passive  murder  as  the  tragic  mischief  of  drama. 
Not  even  Browning,  in  what  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece, 
Martin  Relph,  is  more  successful  in  dealing  with  this 
tremendous  subject  than  George  Eliot. 

As  a  rule,  however,  she  shows  but  a  slight  power  over 
the  great  art  of  construction.  And  this  gives  an  added 
importance  to  Silas  Marner — the  one  story  of  hers 
which  can  be  approached  from  the  artistic  point  of 
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view,  for  it  has  a  plot  and  a  very  good  one.     Did  aho 
invent  it  ?    'A  very  unimportant,  a  very  idle  question,* 
a  certain  school  of  conttmporary  critics  will  at  onco 
exclaim.     '  Unimportant  '  anil '  iille,'  is  it  ?     Let  us  see. 
Did  those  critics  ever  ask  thfnisclvos  what  it  really 
is  to  invent  a  plot  ?    Dugald  Stewart  said  that,  liko 
a  barrcl-orpan  grinding  over  and  over  again  the  sanio 
sequence  of  tunes,  human  invention  shows  itself  to  Ih) 
incapable  of  getting  away  from  the  old  stories.     And  on 
the  strength  of  this  dictum  it  is  contond»'d,  I  believe, 
by  certain  *  pedestrian  novelists  '  whom  the  late  W.  E. 
Henley  used  to  classify  undtr  the  name  of  the  Mlat- 
footed  school,'  that  the  story-teller's  crowning  triumph 
is  to  take  care  not  to  tell  a  story.    This,  I  think,  is  their 
argument :  The  store  of  st  riking  and  dramat  ic  situat  i«  >n8 
inherited  from  the  East  by  the  early  story-tellers  of  tho 
West,  and  through  them  transmitted  to  later  times,  is  so 
rich  that  there  is  left  for  the  modem  storj'-tellernotliing 
to  invent :  hence  a  story  worthy  of  these  superior  times 
of  our  own  should  not  be  in  the  least  a  stor>',  but  some- 
thing else — a  '  square  cut  out  of  life'  or  a  social  or  re- 
ligious sermon.     This  new  thoory  of  imaginative  art  is 
no  doubt  comforting  to  the  flat-footed  ones,  but  very 
distres.sing   to   those    who   love   a   goo<i    story.      One 
wonders  how  it  would  have  struck  the  great  masters  of 
old,  especially  how  it  would  have  struck  a  certain  drama- 
tist and  joint  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  who  dearly 
loved  a  story,  and  who  understood  more  thoroughly 
than  any  man  that  the  human  mind  is  simj)lv  an  Eolian 
harp  upon  which  the  artist's  inspired  breath  has  to  bo 
blown  in  order  to  produce  the  tnie  music  of  Man.     Yes, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  how  this  quaint  theory  would 
have  struck  Shakespeare,  who  understood  so  thoroughly 
the  importance  of  a  story  to  every  artist  who  sete  out 
to  c-apturo  tho  imagination  of  reader  and  spectator. 
Can  it  not  be  said  of  Shakespeare  that,  vast  as  is  his 
genius  in  the  creation  and  delineation  of  character,  ono 
reason  why  he  is  as  fresh  and  as  interesting  to  tho 
great  mass  of  readers  to-day  as  when  he  first  wrote  his 
plays,  is  to  be  found  in  hia  quick  eye  for  plots  ?  And 
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if  he  had  to  borrow  all  his  plots  (save  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  The  Tempest) 
from  Italian  tales,  is  it  a  slight  thing  to  do  what  Shake- 
peare  did  not,  and  apparently  could  not  do — invent 
a  new  plot  ?  As  I  have  before  said  in  one  of  my  essays 
upon  Shakespeare,  "  he  knew  the  value  of  a  story  better 
than  did  any  of  his  contemporaries  (and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal),  and  laid  the  golden  fingers  of  genius  upon  his 
spoil — a  spoil  consisting  of  the  entire  wealth  of  European 
romance  and  legend."  Rest  assured  that  Shakespeare, 
and  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  men  who  met  at  the 
Mermaid,  would  have  known  how  to  laugh  at  this  theory 
that  a  story  should  not  be  a  story.  Of  course  it  is  in 
characterization  that  Shakespeare's  mighty  power  dis- 
plays itself ;  but  still,  it  could  easily  be  shown  with 
regard  to  his  general  public  that  it  is  the  variety  and 
power  of  the  stories  of  his  dramas  that  primarily  capture 
them — capture  alike  the  playgoer  and  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  make  him  take  an  interest  in  the  character- 
ization. This  being  so,  Shakespeare — acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  of  poets  and  dramatists — was  also  the 
luckiest  of  literary  artists,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  legend- 
ary lore  of  Europe  worked  for  him,  by  gi^'ing  him  the 
warp  through  which  he  was  to  work  his  weft.  If  it  is 
the  fact  that,  howsoever  admirable  may  be  the  ■v^-riting 
in  any  given  play,  such  as  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Timon 
of  Athens,  and  Measure  for  Measure,  an  uninteresting 
Btory,  or  an  impleasant  one,  will  go  far  to  destroy  the 
play — if  this  can  be  said,  how  can  it  be  contended  that 
the  story  in  an  imaginative  work  holds  an  unimportant 
place  ?  If  it  is  true  that  from  age  to  age  a  striking 
story  goes  on,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  to  be  rein- 
carnated in  all  varieties  of  form,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
when  a  new  plot  has  been  invented  the  inventor  has 
not  achieved  a  great  feat  ?  As  to  the  rarity  of  a  newly 
invented  plot  take  the  following  instance :  Leopold 
Lewis's  play.  The  Bells,  seemed  to  be  a  new  thing  in 
drama ;  in  it  we  had  expectation  instead  of  surprise  as 
the  source  of  interest.  But  I  remember  once  startling 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who  was  talking  about  this 
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play,  by  telling  him  that  the  authors  of  The  Polish  Jev, 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  upon  which  The  Bells  was  based, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  inventing  the  central 
situation  of  the  story,  but  adapted  it  from  a  poem  by 
Chamisso — a  very  remarkable  poem,  in  which  the  sun- 
rise every  morning  did  the  work  of  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
sledge-bells  in  awakening  a  murderer's  sleeping  con- 
science, and  that  Chamisso  himself  received  it  from  a 
remote  Eastern  source.  And  this  was  true.  True  also 
is  it  that  the  story  of  King  I>'ar  can  be  traced  n«  far  back 
ai»  the  Indian  story  of  Dirghatamas  and  Yayatis. 

Who  shall  say.  then,  tluit  there  in  anything  idle  in 
tiie  question.  Did  Ueorge  Eliot  invent  or  did  fiho  find 
the  storyof  theonenovelof  hers  in  which  there  is  a  plot — 
Silas  Mamrr  ?  Was  the  story  of  a  deserted  child,  found 
and  fostered  by  a  stranger, — a  child  who,  on  afterwards 
Ix'ing  claimed  by  its  parents,  rejected  them  out  of  lovo 
for  the  fostor-parent.  never  tf)ld  until  George  Eliot  told 
\\rn  ?  In  her  journal,  November  28,  180(),  she  says. 
'  I  am  engaged  now  in  writing  a  story — the  idea  of  which 
came  to  me  aftrr  our  arrival  in  this  house,  ond  which 
has  thrust  itself  Ix-tween  me  and  the  other  book  I  was 
meditating.     It  is  Silas  Mamrr.  the  Weaver  of  Jiavcloe.* 

Wliat  was  this  idea  which  suddenly  came  to  her  and 
drove  her  thoughts  away  from  another  story  ?  Was  it 
'  a  sprout  from  her  own  mind,'  as  Lord  Foppington 
would  say,  or  was  it  suggested  by  something  she  had 
just  been  reading  ? 

Now  at  the  time  when  this  idea  came  to  her  there  wan 
l>oing  circulated  over  Europe  translations  in  French,  in 
Italian,  and  in  Dutch,  of  a  story  by  Kraszowski — tho 
popular  and  prolific  Polish  story-teller  whoso  works 
are  said  to  number  312  ! — called  Jermola  the  Potter. 
And  as  the  story  of  this  novel  is  singularly  like  that 
of  SUas  Mamer,  tho  reader  might  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  guessing  whether  the  sudden  *idea' 
was  '  a  sprout  from  her  own  mind  '  or  a  suggestion 
from  reading  Kraszewski's  novel.  I  will  give  a  very 
brief  and  bald  outline  of  the  story  of  JerrTWa  the  Potter. 

Jermola,  a  man  of  humble  Life,  having  lost  a  kind 
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master,  was  left  destitute,  without  a  single  human  tie. 
All  that  his  master's  successor  would  give  him  for  years 
of  faithful  service  was  an  old  ruin  to  dwell  in.  Here, 
on  the  brink  of  starvation,  he  lived — lived  in  one  miser- 
able dismantled  room  that  only  partly  sheltered  him 
from  the  bitter  winds  and  blinding  rains  of  Poland.  He 
sank  into  a  misanthropic  state  of  mind,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  became  an  old  man  before  he  had  passed 
middle  life.  One  evening,  as  he  was  praying  before 
a  fading  wood  fire,  he  was  startled  by  what  seemed  a 
human  wail.  He  rose  and  passed  out  of  the  door  He 
followed  the  sound  until  he  came  to  an  old  oak  tree,  like 
that  behind  which  Christabel  '  heard  a  low  moaning  ' : 

•  On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 
Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree.* 


'  He  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak ; 
What  sees  he  there  ?  * 

There  he  sees  an  infant  wrapped  in  swaddling  clotJies. 
The  poor,  half-crazy  misanthrope  found  a  being  even 
weaker  than  himself — in  a  more  deplorable  condition. 
His  heart  leapt  out  to  the  child.  He  became  from  that 
moment  rejuvenated.  Love  entered  his  breast — love 
alone  can  make  an  old  man  young.  A  new  and  mighty 
life-energy  came  to  him.  He  breathed  the  sweet  at- 
mosphere of  hope.  After  immense  difficulty  he  man- 
aged to  get  a  goat  whose  milk  nourished  the  child 
through  infancy.  His  love  of  the  child  impelled  him 
to  try  his  hand  at  weaving  to  make  a  livelihood.  This 
being  only  partially  successful  he  attempted  the  art  of 
pottery,  succeeded,  and  soon  became  a  prosperous  man, 
Hi§  foster-child,  a  beautiful  boy,  became  a  favourite 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  brought  the  misanthrope 
himself  into  friendly  contact  with  his  kind.  But  one 
day  when  the  foster-child,  Radionek,  who  had  learnt 
Jermola's  trade,  was  about  twelve  years  old,  the  parents 
who  had  deserted  him  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  at 
once  spoiled  the  beautiful  idyl.  They  who  had  originally 
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deserted  him  and  exposed  him  in  order,  for  ccrtnin 
reasons,  to  keep  secret  their  clnndistine  marriage,  now 
claimed  him.  intending  to  rear  him  in  accortlance  with 
their  o\n\  station  in  hfe.  Jcrmola  and  Hadionck  wrrr 
both  broken-hearted  at  this  iincx|H«ct<Hl  eatai<tr(>phc. 
But  the  parents  pitilessly  carried  off  the  boy.  With 
them  he  pined  for  his  foster-father,  and  at  last  ran 
away  from  them,  and  went  to  Jermoia's  hut.  Tho 
two  tied  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  eventually 
found  a  home  in  a  distant  part  of  the  count rv.  lint 
the  fatigues  and  tiie  privations  of  the  journey  had  broken 
the  boy's  health,  and  just  as  tliey  came  within  sight  of 
a  town  a  fever  seijuui  him  and  he  died.  Jermola  sank 
again  into  misery'  and  despair.  Years  afterwardfl  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  a  decrepit,  emaciated  old  man  in  a  ehtireh- 
yard  sitting  near  a  grave.  The  children  njocked  an<l 
called  him  the  '  bony  little  man,'  bccttusi;  he  seemed  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  Umes. 

Miss  Blind  was.  I  think,  the  first  to  point  out  tho 
resemblance  of  this  storj*  to  that  of  Silfut  Marner.  But 
whether  George  Eliot  rvati  Kraszewski's  story  or  not,  lier 
treatment  of  it  was  bormd  to  l)o  her  own.  .\nd  im|M)rt- 
nnt  as  is  the  story  in  any  work  of  imagination,  the  treat- 
ment is  of  course  more  important  still.  Starting  as  sho 
always  does  with  an  ethical  mritif,  she  developed  it  in  thia 
case  by  a  plot  as  absorbing  and  sometimes  as  startling 
as  any  plot  woven  for  its  own  sake  as  a  I  '    ry*    '^"'" 

idea  of  making  the  robl)ery  of  the  poor  b  i  weaver 

the  Very  moans  of  bringing  him  a  treasure  in(f)nii>arably 
greater  than  the  gold  that  had  U-en  stolen,  is  worked 
out  with  a  skill  as  triumphant  as  the  great  master  of 
ethical  mntif,  Hawthorne,  displays  in  T)\e  Scarlet  Letter 
and  The  House  of  the  Seven  GaUe/f.  Vet  the  characters 
are  as  vivid,  the  details  are  as  realistic,  as  though  tho 
narrative  were  dominated  by  no  central  thought.  And 
it  is  here  that  a  very  interesting  question  presents 
itself. 

Will  this  strength  of  plot  and  this  artistic  develop- 
ment of  plot  give  Sila-ft  Marner  a  greater  chance  of  sur- 
viving than  it  would  have  had  if  the  plot  had  been  left 
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to  take  care  of  itself  ?  All  forms  of  prose  fiction  depend- 
ing on  something  other  than  the  story  may  have  their 
day.  The  sentimental  pathos  of  Richardson,  the  manly 
breadth  of  Fielding,  the  whimsical  profundities  of 
Steme,  the  humorous  exaggeration  of  Dickens,  the 
humorous  truthfulness  of  Thackeray,  the  philosophical 
way  of  looking  upon  Man  and  Nature,  which  are  the 
glory  of  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and 
Rcmnola,  will  live  so  long  as  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  temper  of  the  time  that  produced  them 
or  with  the  temper  of  any  other  given  time.  As  re- 
gards the  painting  of  social  life  in  detail,  the  imagina- 
tive literature  of  England,  from  so  late  a  time  as 
Shakespeare's  to  our  own,  is  too  new  for  any  critic  to 
be  able  to  weigh  the  surviving  power  of  the  mere  story 
against  that  of  other  qualities.  For  in  relation  to  the 
vast  sweep  of  the  historic  cycles,  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
is  so  near  to  us  that  there  can  be  very  little  fundamental 
difference  between  the  national  and  social  temper  and 
atmosphere  of  the  England  of  that  period  and  ours.  In 
a  thousand  years,  nay  in  five  hundred,  what  seems 
now  so  realistic  and  so  vital  may  seem  just  the  contrary. 
But  a  strong  story  like  that  of  the  '  burgling  '  of 
Rhampsinitus's  Treasure,  for  instance,  or  like  that  of 
the  loves  of  Yusuf  and  Zidaikha,  remains  as  fresh  for 
centuries  after  it  is  written  as  when  it  first  appeared. 
A  striking  story,  in  fact,  has  an  appeal  which  is  in  a  sense 
immortal  and  irresistible. 

Now  had  Silas  Marner  been  written  on  the  lines  of 
Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  or  Romola — that  is 
to  say  without  a  striking  story — would  it  have  had  the 
same  chance  of  surviving  beyond  the  age  that  produced 
it  which  those  novels  have  ?  Surely  this  question  goes 
very  deeply  into  the  first  principles  of  fietive  art.  In 
fiction  character  is  so  important  that  without  it  a  story 
loses  half  its  grip  upon  the  reader's  imagination,  and 
yet  the  importance  of  the  mere  story  in  keeping  im- 
aginative work  alive  declares  itself  in  every  literature. 

This,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  does  not  in  the  least 
mean  that  character  drawing  is  not  a  nobler  thing  than 
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plot  invention.  And  no  doubt  a  good  many  novels  nrc 
spoilt  by  being  made  subservient  to  the  story.  Just  as 
the  danger  before  the  novelist  of  character  is  that  he  is 
liable  to  wAstc  the  excellence  of  his  work  upon  a  poor 
Btory,  80  the  danger  of  the  plot-novelist  is  that  he  is 
liable  to  fashion  his  characters  in  ortler  to  carry  out  his 
plot.  Upon  this  head  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Romo 
remarks  by  Mr.  Jaraes  Douglas  upon  Wilkie  Collins  : 

'  In  Man  and  Wife,  CoUins,  with  his  eye  only  upon  hi.<5 
plot,  makes  the  heroine,  a  lady  whose  drlicacy  of  mine' 
and  nobility  of  charsctrr  arc  continually  dwelt  upon,  not 
only  by  the  author,  but  by  a  Ragaciouii  nmn  of  the  world 
like  Sir  Patrick,  who  afterwanls  marries  her,  succumb  to 
the  animal  advances  of  a  bruto  like  rifodrfv.  Many 
instances  of  the  same  sacrifice  of  evorything  to  jilot  occur 
in  most  of  Collins's  other  stories,  and  as  to  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence, he  not  only  avaiN  himwlf  of  that  armwlicn- 
ever  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  but  he  positively  revels  in 
his  slavery  to  it.  In  Armadolf,  for  instance,  l>c«ide«  scores 
of  monstrous  improbabilities,  such  as  the  ship  La  Gmce 
dt  D\€u  coming  to  Scotland  expres-sly  that  Allan  Arma<!ulo 
should  board  her  and  have  a  dream  u{H)n  her,  and  surh 
as  Midwinter's  being  by  accident  broujrlit  \nio  touch  with 
Allan  in  a  remote  village  in  Devonshire  when  he  was 
U{x)n  the  eve  of  death,  wo  tind  coincidences  which  are 
not  of  the  smallest  use,  introduced  simply  l)CcauRO  the 
author  loves  coincifJenres — such  as  that  of  makinji  a  family 
connexion  of  Armadale's  rescue  Miss  (Iwilt  from  drowning, 
and  get  drowne<l  himself,  and  thus  bring  about  the  devolu- 
tion of  the  property  upon  Allan  Arma<lale — an  entirely 
superfluous  coinciflence,  for  the  working  power  of  this 
incident  could  have  l)een  secured  in  countless  other  ways. 
A'o  Samt  bristk-s  with  coincidences,  such  as  that  most 
impudent  one  where  tho  heroine  is  at  the  point  of  death 
by  destitution,  and  the  one  man  who  loves  her  and  who 
has  just  returned  to  England  passes  down  tho  obscuro 
and  squalid  street  he  had  never  seen  before  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  is  sinking.' 

Now,  with  regard  to  Silas  Mamer,  fascinating,  ori- 
ginal and  beautiful  as  is  the  story,  it  is  quite  free  from 
each  and  all  of  the  infirmities  of  the  mere  plot-novelist, 
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discussed  in  the  above  passage.  The  wool-gathering 
weaver  of  Raveloe, — Eppie,  the  castaway  child  whom 
he  succoured,  and  who  remains  so  faithful  to  him  when 
her  day  of  prosperity  comes, — Godfrey,  Dorothy  Win- 
throp,  Nancy,  and  indeed  all  the  characters  in  the  book, 
are  as  natural  as  though  they  had  nothing  to  do  as 
characters  working  out  a  plot  story.  As  to  the  great 
scene  where  Godfrey  comes  to  claim  the  child  who  had 
been  cast  away,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  fiction. 

'  As  to  the  two  short  stories,  The  Lifted  Veil  and  Brother 
^.  Jacob,  appended  to  this  edition  of  Silas  Marner,  lack 
of  space  prevents  my  making  any  comment  except  upon 
the  first  of  them.  In  many  ways  this  is  a  remarkable 
story.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  supernatural  world,  but 
rather  with  what  may  be  called  transcendental  physics, 
or  transcendental  biology.  The  hero,  after  a  very 
severe  and  peculiar  nervous  illness,  passes  into  a  wonder- 
ful condition  of  sensitivity  to  the  impressions  that  are 
shed  upon  him  by  his  fellow  men.  He  most  unwillingly 
and  to  his  great  misery  becomes  what  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  a  *  thought-reader ' :  he  becomes  haunted 
and  oppressed  by  the  emotions  moving  in  other  breasts, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  leads  a  most  unhappy  life. 
But  this  is  not  the  most  wonderful  of  the  consequences 
of  his  abnormal  condition.     To  him 

'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,* 
and  he  sees  cities  which  he  had  never  Aisited,  and  fore- 
sees events  which  are  fated  to  take  place  in  the  future. 
It  cannot  be  said    that   the  story  is  a  success.     Its 
central  idea  is  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

•  So  absolute  is  our  soul's  need  of  something  hidden  and 
oncertain  for  the  maintenance  of  that  doubt  and  hope  and 
effort  which  are  the  breath  of  its  life,  that  if  the  whole 
future  were  laid  bare  to  us  beyond  to-day,  the  interest  of 
all  mankind  would  be  bent  on  the  hours  that  lie  between  ; 
we  should  pant  after  the  uncertainties  cf  our  one  morning 
and  our  one  afternoon ;  we  should  rush  fiercely  to  the 
Exchange  for  our  last  possibility  of  speculation,  of  success, 
of  disappointment;    we  should  have  a  glut  of  pohtical 
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prophets  foretelling  a  crisis  or  a  no-criBi's  within  tho  only 
twenty-four  hours  left  open  to  ])rophecy.  Conceive  tho 
rendition  of  the  human  mind  if  nil  propositions  whatsoever 
were  self-evident  except  one,  which  was  to  become  self- 
evident  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  but  in  the  mean- 
time might  bo  the  subject  of  question,  of  hypothesis,  of 
fiebate.  Art  and  philosophy,  literature  and  science,  would 
fasten  like  bees  on  that  one  proposition  which  had  tho 
honey  of  probability  in  it,  and  l)o  tho  more  eager  becauso 
their  enjoyment  would  end  with  sunset.  Our  impulses, 
our  spiritual  activities,  no  more  adjust  themselves  to  tho 
idea  of  their  future  nullity,  than  the  beating  of  our  heart, 
or  the  irritability  of  our  muscles.' 

Tliorp  are  many  story-tollors  with  not  a  titho  of 
(Jeorgo  Eliot'8  intollect  and  genius  who  could  have  told 
the  story  bettor.  For  tho  mystorious  power  of  invading 
tho  personalities  of  others  and  reading  their  thoughts 
is  made  to  come  and  go  in  regard  to  individuals  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  working  of  tho  plot 
<iemand.H  these  vagaries.  This  is  a  very  serious  artistic 
infirmity. 

There  aro  few,  however,  who  could  have  urattorod 
through  the  narrative  such  gems  of  thought  and 
reflection  as  tho  following  : 

'  Our  sweet  illusions  are  half  of  them  conscious  illusions, 
like  effects  of  colour  that  wc  know  to  bo  n^dc  up  of  tinsel, 
broken  glass  and  rags.' 

'  A  bride  and  bridej^room,  surrounded  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  wealth,  hurried  through  the  day  by  the  whirl  of 
society,  filling  their  solitary  nioinents  with  ha,stily-snatched 
caresses,  are  prepared  for  their  future  life  together  as  tho 
novice  is  prepared  for  the  cloister  — by  experiencing  its 
utmost  contraat.' 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 
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PART  I 

CHAPTER  I 

In"  the  days  when  the  spinnmg- wheels  hummed  busily 
in  the  farmhouses — and  even  great  ladies,  clothed  in 
silk  and  thread-lace,  had  their  toy  spinning-wheels  of 
polished  oak — there  might  be  seen,  in  districts  far  away 
among  the  lanes,  or  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
certain  pallid  undersized  men,  who,  by  the  side  of  the 
brawny  country-folk,  looked  like  the  remnants  of  a  dis- 
inherited race.  The  shepherd's  dog  barked  fiercely 
when  one  of  these  alien-looking  men  appeared  on  the 
upland,  dark  against  the  early  winter  sunset ;  for  what 
dog  likes  a  figure  bent  under  a  heavy  bag  ? — and  these 
pale  men  rarely  stirred  abroad  without  that  mysterious 
burden.  The  shepherd  himself,  though  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bag  held  nothing  but  flaxen 
thread,  or  else  the  long  rolls  of  strong  linen  spun  from 
that  thread,  was  not  quite  sure  that  this  trade  of  weav- 
ing, indispensable  though  it  was,  could  be  carried  on 
entirely  without  the  help  of  the  Evil  One.  In  that  far-off 
time  superstition  clung  easily  round  every  person  or  thing 
that  was  at  all  unwonted,  or  even  intermittent  and 
occasional  merely,  like  the  visits  of  the  pedlar  or  the 
knife-grinder.  No  one  knew  where  wandering  men  had 
their  homes  or  their  origin ;  and  how  was  a  man  to  be 
explained  unless  you  at  least  knew  somebody  who  knew 
his  father  and  mother  ?  To  the  peasants  of  old  times, 
the  world  outside  their  ovm.  direct  experience  was  a 
region  of  vagueness  and  mystery  :   to  their  untra veiled 
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thought  a  state  of  wanderinp  was  a  conception  a«  dim 
as  the  winter  life  of  the  swallows  that  came  back  with 
the  spring  ;  and  even  a  settler,  if  !io  cauie  from  distant 
parts,  hardly  evrr  ceased  to  be  viewed  with  a  reinimni 
of  distrust,  which  would  have  preventetl  any  Burpriso 
if  a  long  coui>o  of  inoflenHive  < cnduct  on  his  part  had 
ended  in  the  ci>mmis8ion  of  a  crime  ;  especially  if  ho 
had  anv  reputation  for  knowledge,  or  showed  any  skill 
in  handicraft.  All  clcvemi  ss,  whether  in  the  rapid  use 
of  that  diflicult  instrument  the  tongue,  or  in  some  other 
art  unfamiliar  to  villagers,  was  in  itself  suspicious: 
honest  folks,  bom  and  bred  in  a  visible  manner,  were 
mostly  not  overwi.-<e  or  clever — at  least,  not  beyond 
such  a  matter  aa  knowing  the  signs  of  the  weather; 
and  the  process  by  which  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  any 
kind  were  acquired  was  so  wholly  hidden,  that  they 
partook  of  the  nature  of  c(»njuring.  In  this  way  it 
came  to  pass  that  those  scattered  linen-weavers--*  mi- 
grants from  the  town  into  the  countrj' — were  to  tho 
last  regardiHi  as  aliens  by  their  rustic  neighbours,  and 
usually  contracted  the  eccentric  habits  wliich  belong 
to  a  state  of  loneliness. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  such  a  linen- weaver, 
named  Sihi.s  Mamer,  worked  at  his  vocation  in  a  stono 
cottage  that  stood  among  the  nutty  hedgerows  near  tho 
village  of  Kaveloc,  and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  de- 
serted Btone-pit.  Tho  questionable  sound  of  Silas's 
loom,  so  unlike  the  natural  cheerful  trotting  of  tho 
winnowing  machine,  or  the  simple  rhythm  of  the  Hail, 
had  a  half-fearful  fascination  for  the  KavdrK*  lK)ys,  who 
would  often  leave  otT  their  nutting  or  birds' -nesting  to 
peep  in  at  the  window  of  the  stone  cottage,  counter- 
balancing a  certain  awe  at  the  mysterious  action  of  tho 
loom,  by  a  pleasant  sense  of  scornful  superiority,  drawn 
from  the  mockery  of  its  alternating  noises,  along  with 
the  bent,  tread-mill  attitude  of  the  weaver.  But  some- 
times it  happened  that  Mamer,  pausing  to  adjust  an 
irregularity  in  his  thread,  became  aware  of  the  small 
scoundrels,  and,  though  chary  of  his  time,  he  liked 
their  intrusion  so  ill  that  he  would  descend  from  his 
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loom,  and,  opening  the  door,  would  fix  on  them  a  gaze 
that  was  always  enough  to  make  them  take  to  their 
legs  in  terror.  For  how  was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
those  large  brown  protuberant  eyes  in  Silas  Mamer's 
pale  face  really  saw  nothing  very  distinctly  that  was 
not  close  to  them,  and  not  rather  that  their  dreadful 
stare  could  dart  cramp,  or  rickets,  or  a  wry  mouth  at 
any  boy  who  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  ?  They  had, 
perhaps,  heard  their  fathers  and  mothers  hint  that 
Silas  Marner  could  cure  folks'  rheumatism  if  he  had 
a  mind,  and  add,  still  more  darkly,  that  if  you  could 
only  speak  the  devil  fair  enough,  he  might  save  you  the 
cost  of  the  doctor.  Such  strange  lingering  echoes  of 
the  old  demon-worship  might  perhaps  even  now  be 
caught  by  the  diligent  listener  among  the  grey-haired 
peasantry  ;  for  the  rude  mind  with  difficulty  a.ssociates 
the  idea  of  power  and  benignity.  A  shadowy  concep- 
tion of  power  that  by  much  persuasion  can  be  induced 
to  refrain  from  inflicting  harm,  is  the  shape  most  easily 
taken  by  the  sense  of  the  Invisible  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  have  always  been  pressed  close  by  primitive  wants, 
and  to  whom  a  life  of  hard  toil  has  never  been  illuminated 
by  any  enthusiastic  religious  faith.  To  them  pain  and 
mishap  present  a  far  wider  range  of  possibilities  than 
gladness  and  enjojTiicnt :  their  imagination  is  almost 
barren  of  the  images  that  feed  desire  and  hope,  but  is 
all  overgro\^'n  by  recollections  that  are  a  perpetual 
pasture  to  fear.  '  Is  there  anything  you  can  fancy 
that  you  would  like  to  eat  ?  '  I  once  said  to  an  old 
labouring  man,  who  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  who  had 
refused  all  the  food  his  wife  had  offered  him.  '  No,'  he 
answered, '  I've  never  been  used  to  nothing  but  com- 
mon victual,  and  I  can't  eat  that.'  Experience  had 
bred  no  fancies  in  him  that  could  raise  the  phantasm 
of  appetite. 

And  Raveloe  was  a  village  where  many  of  the  old 
echoes  lingered,  undrowned  by  new  voices.  Not  that  it 
was  one  of  those  barren  parishes  lying  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilization — inhabited  by  meagre  sheep  and  thinly- 
Bcattered  shepherds  :  on  the  contrary,  it  lay  in  the  rich 
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central  plain  of  wliat  wc  are  plr:iMMl  to  call  MtTry 
Knplaiid,  and  held  farms  which,  hj>eaking  from  a  ypiri- 
tual  point  of  view,  paid  hiphiy-desirablo  tithes,  liul 
it  was  nestled  in  a  snup  well-wooded  hollow,  quite  an 
hour's  journey  on  hort^eback  from  any  turnpike*,  whero 
it  was  never  reaelud  by  the  vibrations  of  the  coach - 
horn,  or  of  public  opinion.  It  wju<  an  important  looking 
village,  with  a  line  old  church  and  large  churchyard  in 
the  heart  of  it,  and  two  or  three  large  brick-and-sti>no 
homesteads,  with  well-walled  orcharas  and  ornamental 
weathercocks,  standing  close  upon  the  road,  and  lifting 
more  imposing  fronts  than  the  rectorj',  which  |)ee}Md 
from  aniont'  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  thi*  church- 
yard ;  -a  village  which  showed  at  once  the  summits*  of 
its  social  life,  and  told  the  practiiMHl  eye  that  there  wan 
no  great  park  and  manor  house  in  the  vicinity,  but  that 
there  were  several  chiefs  in  RavelcM«  uho  < ould  farm 
badly  quite  at  their  ease,  drawiii/  h  mon«'y  from 

their  bad  farming,  in  those  war  tii  ,\e  in  a  rollick- 

ing fashion,  and  keep  a  jolly  Christmas,  Whitsun,  and 
Easter  tide. 

It  was  tifteen  years  since  Silaa  Mamer  had  first  como 
to  liaveloc  ;    ho  was  th<  ;  "v   a  pallid  young  man, 

with  prominent,  short-M  ;<jwn  eyes,  whose  ap- 

f>oarance  would  have  hati  notiung  strange  for  jn'oplc  of 
average  culture  and  experience,  but  for  the  villagers 
near  whom  he  had  come  to  settle  it  had  mysterious 
|>oculiaritirs  which  corresponded  with  the  exceptional 
nature  of  his  occupation,  and  his  advent  from  an  un- 
known region  called  '  North'ard.'  So  had  his  way  of 
life  : — he  invited  no  com«^r  to  step  across  his  door-sill, 
and  he  never  strolled  into  the  village  to  drink  a  pint  at 
the  Rainbow,  or  to  gossip  at  the  wheelwright  s  :  ho 
sought  no  man  or  woman,  save  for  the  purposes  of  hin 
calling,  or  in  order  to  supj)ly  himself  with  necessaries  ; 
and  it  was  soon  clear  to  tiie  Kaveloe  lasses  that  he  would 
never  urge  one  of  them  to  accept  him  against  her  will  — 
quite  as  if  he  had  heard  them  declare  that  they  would 
never  marry  a  dead  man  come  to  life  again.  This  view 
of  Marner's  personality  was  not  without  another  ground 
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than  his  pale  face  and  unexampled  eyes  ;  for  Jem 
Rodney,  the  mole-catcher,  averred  that,  one  evening 
as  he  was  returning  homeward,  he  saw  Silas  Mamer 
leaning  against  a  stile  with  a  heavy  bag  on  his  back, 
instead  of  resting  the  bag  on  the  stile  as  a  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  done ;  and  that,  on  coming  up  to  him, 
he  saw  that  Mamer's  eyes  were  set  like  a  dead  man's, 
and  he  spoke  to  him,  and  shook  him,  and  his  limbs 
were  stiff,  and  his  hands  clutched  the  bag  as  if  they'd 
been  made  of  iron  ;  but  just  as  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  weaver  was  dead,  he  came  all  right  again, 
like,  as  you  might  say,  in  the  winking  of  an  eye,  and 
said  '  Cood-night,'  and  walked  off.  All  this  Jem  swore 
he  had  seen,  more  by  token,  that  it  was  the  very  day 
he  had  been  mole-catching  on  Squire  Cass's  land,  doAMi 
by  the  old  saw-pit.  Some  said  Mamer  must  have  been 
in  a  '  fit,'  a  word  which  seemed  to  explain  things  other- 
wise incredible  ;  but  the  argimientative  Mr.  Macey, 
clerk  of  the  parish,  shook  his  head,  and  asked  if  any- 
body was  ever  known  to  go  off  in  a  fit  and  not  fall  down. 
A  tit  was  a  stroke,  wasn't  it  ?  and  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  stroke  to  partly  take  away  the  use  of  a  man's  limbs 
and  throw  him  on  the  parish,  if  he'd  got  no  children 
to  look  to.  No,  no  ;  it  was  no  stroke  that  would  let 
a  man  stand  on  his  legs,  like  a  horse  between  the  shafts, 
and  then  walk  off  as  soon  as  you  can  say  '  Gee  !  '  But 
there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  soul  being  loose 
from  his  body,  and  going  out  and  in,  like  a  bird  out  of 
its  nest  and  back  ;  and  that  was  how  folks  got  over- 
wise,  for  they  went  to  school  in  this  shell-less  state  to 
those  who  could  teach  them  more  than  their  neighbours 
could  learn  with  their  five  senses  and  the  parson.  And 
where  did  Master  Mamer  get  his  knowledge  of  herbs 
from — and  charms,  too,  if  he  liked  to  give  them  away  ? 
Jem  Rodney's  story  was  no  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expected  by  anybody  who  had  seen  how  Mamer 
had  cured  Sally  Gates,  and  made  her  sleep  like  a  baby, 
when  her  heart  had  been  beating  enough  to  burst  her 
body,  for  two  months  and  more,  while  she  had  been 
under  the  doctor's  care.     He  might  cure  more  folks  if 
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he  would:  but  he  w  '  '         '' »ir,  if  it  wasonly 

to  keep  him  from  ». 

It  WHS  partly  to  ihw  va^ur  Uiu  tli  '  M  irnrr  wn.s 
indebted  for  protoctiuf;  him  from  the  jir  •'  uiion  thnt 
his  sinji^Iarities  might  have  dra^-n  upon  him,  but  ntill 
more  to  the  fact  that,  the  oUi  linen-weaver  in  iIim 
neighbouring  parish  of  Tarloy  l>eing  dead,  his  hnndi- 
craft  ina<lo  him  a  hijhly  welcome  wttJ«T  to  the  ri<  j  .r 
housfwivoa  of  the  di>trirt.and  even  to  the  mon'  pnui- 
dent  cottager?,  who  had  thoir  little  stock  of  yarn  at  iho 
year's  end  ;  and  their  smpo  of  hia  uaefulnc.««  would 
have  counteractod  any  rrpuimanec  or  HUi«j)ir»»)n  which 
wa  M>y  a  d'  ' '  '    V  or  tho 

tal  wove  f.  \  .•arMhad 

rolled  on  without  prrnlucing  iny  ciiaugc  ui  tiic  im- 
pressiona  of  the  ncighl)our8  con< cniin^  Mamer,  except 
the  change  from  novelty  to  habit.  At  the  end  of 
fif*<    :,  *'      I*       '  '     .  t  the  8amo  tiiinga 

al  ^  :    they  did  n(»t 

s  ly  Ih.  la  fu-n,  but  Jl»ey  Ulieved  them  much 

more  stroi  _  ■  n  they  did  aay  them.     Tliere  wan 

only  one  important  addition  which  the  years  had 
brought :  it  was,  that  Master  Mamer  had  laid  by  a  fine 
sight  of  money  somewhere,  and  that  he  could  buy  up 
*  Mc-'T  men  '  '"  .self. 

li  ii    while  .  '(inoeming   him   had   n-mained 

nearly  stationary,  and  his  daily  habits  ha<I  prenented 
scarcely  any  visible  change,  Mamer's  inward  life  had 
been  a  history  and  a  metamorphosis,  as  that  of  every 
fervid  nature  must  be  when  it  has  tied,  or  been  con- 
demned, to  solitude.  His  life,  lx»forc  he  came  to  Kave- 
loe,  had  lx*<  n  tilled  with  the  movement,  tho  mental 
activity,  and  the  clo«o  fellowship,  which,  in  that  day  as 
in  this,  marked  the  life  of  an  artisan  early  incorporatod 
in  a  narrow  religious  sect,  where  the  poorest  la3rman 
has  the  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  by  gifts  of 
speech,  and  has,  at  the  very  least,  the  weight  of  a  silent 
voter  in  the  government  of  his  community.  Mamer 
was  highly  thought  of  in  that  little  hidden  world,  known 
to  itself  as  the  church  assembling  in  Lantern  Yard  ;  he 
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was  believed  to  be  a  young  man  of  exemplary  life  and 
ardent  faith  ;  and  a  peculiar  interest  had  been  centred 
in  him  ever  since  he  had  fallen,  at  a  prayer-meeting, 
into  a  mysterious  rigidity  and  suspension  of  conscious- 
ness, which,  lasting  for  an  hour  or  more,  had  been  mis- 
taken for  death.  To  have  sought  a  medical  explanation 
for  this  phenomenon  would  have  been  held  by  Silas 
himself,  as  well  as  by  his  minister  and  fellow-members, 
a  wilful  self-exclusion  from  the  spiritual  significance 
that  might  lie  therein.  Silas  was  evidently  a  brother 
selected  for  a  peculiar  discipline,  and  though  the  cfi^ort 
to  interpret  this  discipline  was  discouraged  by  the  ab- 
sence, on  his  part,  of  any  spiritual  vision  during  his 
outward  trance,  yet  it  was  believed  by  himself  and 
others  that  its  effect  was  seen  in  an  accession  of  light 
and  fervour.  A  less  truthful  man  than  he  might  have 
been  tempted  into  the  subsequent  creation  of  a  vision 
in  the  form  of  resurgent  memory  ;  a  less  sane  man 
might  have  believed  in  such  a  creation  ;  but  Silas  was 
both  sane  and  honest,  though,  as  with  many  honest 
and  fervent  men,  culture  had  not  defined  any  channels 
for  his  sense  of  mystery,  and  so  it  spread  itself  over  the 
proper  pathway  of  inquiry  and  knowledge.  He  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  some  acquaintance  with 
medicinal  herbs  and  their  preparation — a  little  store 
of  wisdom  which  she  had  imparted  to  him  as  a  solemn 
bequest — but  of  late  j'ears  he  had  had  doubts  about 
the  lawfulness  of  applying  this  knowledge,  believing 
that  herbs  could  have  no  efficacy  without  prayer,  and 
that  prayer  might  suffice  without  herbs  ;  so  that  the 
inherited  delight  he  had  in  wandering  in  the  fields  in 
search  of  foxglove  and  dandelion  and  coltsfoot,  began 
to  wear  to  him  the  character  of  a  temptation. 

Among  the  members  of  his  church  there  was  one 
young  man,  a  little  older  than  himself,  with  whom  he 
had  long  lived  in  such  close  friendship  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  their  Lantern  Yard  brethren  to  call  them 
David  and  Jonathan.  The  real  name  of  the  friend  was 
William  Dane,  and  he,  too,  was  regarded  as  a  shining 
instance  of  youthful  piety,  though  somewhat  given  to 
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ovcr-sovcrity  towftrds  weaker  brrthrrn,  nnd  to  bo  so 
dazzled  by  his  own  light  as  to  hold  himself  wiser  than 
his  teachers.  Hut  whntev(>r  blemishra  others  might 
discern  in  William,  to  his  friend's  mind  he  was  faultless  ; 
for  Maraer  had  one  of  those  impresi;ible  self-doubting 
natures,  which,  at  aninexjxTienced  age.  admire  imp<Ta- 
tiveness  and  lean  on  contradiction.  The  expression  of 
trusting  simplicity  in  Mamer's  face,  heightened  by  that 
absence  of  special  observation,  that  defenceless,  deor- 
like  gaze  which  In-longs  to  large  j)r()minent  eyes,  wns 
«trongly  contrasted  by  the  self-complacent  suppression 
of  inward  triumph  that  lurked  in  the  narrow  slanting 
eyes  and  compressed  lips  of  William  Dane.  One  of  tho 
most  frequent  topics  of  conversation  between  the  two 
friends  was  .Vssur.vnce  of  salvation  :  Silas  confessed 
that  he  could  never  arrive  at  anything  higher  than  hope 
mingled  with  fear,  and  listened  with  longing  wonder 
when  William  declared  that  he  had  possessed  unshaken 
assurance  ever  since,  in  the  period  of  his  conversion, 
he  had  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  words  *  calling  nnd 
election  sun^  'standing  by  themselves  on  a  \%hite  page 
in  the  ojx-n  Hible.  Such  colloquies  have  occupied  many 
ft  pair  of  pale-faced  weavers,  whose  unnurtured  souls 
have  been  like  young  winged  things,  fluttering  forsaken 
in  the  twilight. 

It  had  R-emed  to  tho  unsuspecting  Silas  that  tho 
friendshi{)  had  suffered  no  chill  even  from  his  formation 
of  another  attachment  of  a  closer  kind.  For  somo 
months  he  had  been  engaged  to  a  young  servant- woman, 
waiting  only  for  a  little  increase  to  their  mutual  savings 
in  order  to  their  marriage  ;  and  it  was  a  great  delight 
to  him  that  Sarah  did  not  object  to  William's  occa- 
sional presence  in  their  Sunday  interviews.  It  was  at 
this  point  in  their  history  that  Silas's  cataleptic  fit  oc- 
curred during  the  prayer-meeting  ;  and  amidst  tho 
various  queries  and  expressions  of  interest  addressed 
to  him  by  his  fellow-mcml)ers,  William's  suggestion 
alone  jarred  with  the  general  sympathy  towards  a 
brother  thus  singled  out  for  special  dealings.  He  ob- 
served that,  to  him,  this  trance  looked  more  like  a 
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visitation  of  Satan  than  a  proof  of  divine  favour,  and 
exhorted  his  friend  to  see  that  he  hid  no  accursed  thing 
within  his  soul.  Silas,  feeling  bound  to  accept  rebuke 
and  admonition  as  a  brotherly  office,  felt  no  resentment, 
but  only  pain,  at  his  friend's  doubts  concerning  him  ; 
and  to  this  was  soon  added  some  anxiety  at  the  per- 
ception that  Sarah's  manner  towards  him  began  to 
exhibit  a  strange  fluctuation  between  an  effort  at  an 
increased  manifestation  of  regard  and  involuntary  signs 
of  shrinking  and  dislike.  He  asked  her  if  she  wished 
to  break  off  their  engagement ;  but  she  denied  this  : 
their  engagement  was  known  to  the  church,  and  had 
been  recognized  in  the  prayer-meetings  ;  it  could  not 
be  broken  off  without  strict  investigation,  and  Sarah 
could  render  no  reason  that  would  be  sanctioned  by 
the  feeling  of  the  community.  At  this  time  the  senior 
deacon  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and,  being  a  child- 
less widower,  he  was  tended  night  and  day  by  some  of 
the  yoimger  brethren  or  sisters.  Silas  frequently  took 
his  turn  in  the  night-watching  with  William,  the  one 
relieving  the  other  at  two  in  the  morning.  The  old 
man,  contrary  to  expectation,  seemed  to  be  on  the  way 
to  recovery,  when  one  night  Silas,  sitting  up  by  his 
bedside,  observed  that  his  usually  audible  breathing 
had  ceased.  The  candle  was  burning  low,  and  he  had  to 
lift  it  to  see  the  patient's  face  distinctly.  Examination 
convinced  him  that  the  deacon  was  dead — had  been 
dead  some  time,  for  the  limbs  were  rigid.  Silas  asked 
himself  if  he  had  been  asleep,  and  looked  at  the  clock  : 
it  was  already  four  in  the  morning.  How  was  it  that 
William  had  not  come  ?  In  much  anxiety  he  went  to 
seek  for  help,  and  soon  there  were  several  friends  assem- 
bled in  the  house,  the  minister  among  them,  while  Silas 
went  away  to  his  work,  wishing  he  could  have  met 
William  to  know  the  reason  of  his  non-appearance. 
But  at  six  o'clock,  as  he  was  thinking  of  going  to  seek 
his  friend,  William  came,  and  with  him  the  minister. 
They  came  to  summon  him  to  Lantern  Yard,  to  meet 
the  church  members  there  ;  and  to  his  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  the  summons  the  only  reply  was,  *  You 
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will  hoar.'  Nothing  further  was  said  until  Silaa  waa 
>oated  in  the  vestnk',  in  front  of  the  ininistor,  with  tho 
ryes  of  those  who  to  him  rrprcsontcd  (Jod's  p<>oplo 
fixed  solemnly  upon  him.  Then  tho  miniatcr,  tAking 
out  a  pocket-knife,  showed  it  to  Silas,  and  a.^ked  him 
if  ho  knew  where  he  had  left  that  knife  ?  Silas  paid, 
he  did  not  know  that  ho  had  left  it  anywhere  out  of  hi.'* 
own  pocket — l)ut  ho  was  trembling  at  this  stran^o 
interrogation.  He  was  then  cxhort«Hl  not  to  hide  his  hin, 
but  to  confess  and  repent.  Tlio  knife  had  l>oen  found 
in  the  bureau  by  tho  aepartocl  deacon's  bedside — found 
in  the  place  where  tho  little  bag  of  church  money  had 
lain,  which  the  minister  himself  had  seen  the  day  before. 
Some  hand  had  removed  that  bag  ;  and  wliose  hand 
could  it  be,  if  not  that  of  the  man  to  whom  tho  knifo 
belonged  ?  For  some  time  Silas  was  mute  with  aston- 
ishment:  then  he  said,  'dod  will  clear  mo:  I  know 
nothing  al)o!ut  the  knife  Ix^ing  there,  or  the  money  Ix^ing 
gone.  Search  me  and  my  dwelling :  you  will  lind 
nothing  but  three  pound  fivo  of  my  own  savinp*.  which 
William  Dane  knows  I  have  had  these  six  months.* 
.\i  this  William  groaned,  but  tho  minister  «aid,  'Tho 
proof  is  heavy  against  you,  brother  Mamer.  Tlie  money 
was  taken  in  the  night  last  past,  and  no  man  was  ^%  ith 
ourdeparted  brother  but  you,  for  U'illiam  Danodecl.irca 
to  us  tiiat  ho  was  hindere<l  by  sudden  sickness  from 
going  to  take  his  place  as  usual,  and  you  yourself  said 
that  ho  had  not  come  ;  and,  moreover,  you  neglected 
the  dead  bocJy.' 

'  I  must  have  slept,'  said  Silas.  Tljen,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  *  Or  I  mu3t  have  had  another  vLsitation  liko 
that  which  you  have  all  seen  me  und<*r,  so  that  tho 
thief  must  have  come  and  gone  while  I  was  not  in  tho 
l>ody,  but  out  of  the  Ixxly.  Hut,  I  say  again,  search 
me  and  my  dwelling,  for  I  have  been  m>where  else.* 

Tho  search  was  made,  and  it  ended — in  Wilhara 
Dane's  finding  th'*  well-known  Ijog,  eni[)ty,  tucked  Ix-- 
hind  the  che«t  of  drawers  in  Silas's  chamlx;r  !  On  this 
William  exhorted  his  friend  to  confess,  and  not  to  hide 
his  sin  any  longer.     Silaa  turned  a  look  of  keen  reproa<;h 
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on  him,  and  said,  '  William,  for  nine  years  that  we 
have  gone  in  and  out  together,  have  you  ever  known 
me  tell  a  lie  ?     But  God  will  clear  me.' 

'  Brother,'  said  William,  '  how  do  I  know  what  you 
may  have  done  in  the  secret  chambers  of  your  heart, 
to  give  Satan  an  advantage  over  you  ?  ' 

Silas  was  still  looking  at  his  friend.  Suddenly  a  deep 
flush  came  over  his  face,  and  he  was  about  to  speak 
impetuously,  when  he  seemed  checked  again  by  some 
inward  shock,  that  sent  the  flush  back  and  made 
him  tremble.  But  at  last  he  spoke  feebly,  looking  at 
William. 

*  I  remember  now — the  knife  wasn't  in  my  pocket.* 

William  said,  '  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  mean.' 
The  other  persons  present,  however,  began  to  inquire 
where  Silas  meant  to  say  that  the  knife  was,  but  he 
would  give  no  further  explanation :  he  only  said, 
*  I  am  sore  stricken ;  I  can  say  nothing.  God  will 
clear  me.' 

On  their  return  to  the  vestry  there  was  further  de- 
liberation. Any  resort  to  legal  measures  for  ascertain- 
ing the  culprit  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  :  prosecution  was  held  by  them  to  be  forbidden 
to  Christians,  even  if  it  had  been  a  case  in  which  there 
was  no  scandal  to  the  community.  But  they  were 
bound  to  take  other  measures  for  finding  out  the  truth, 
and  they  resolved  on  praying  and  drawing  lots.  This 
resolution  can  be  a  ground  of  surprise  only  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  that  obscure  religious  hfe 
which  has  gone  on  in  the  alleys  of  our  towns.  Silas 
knelt  with  his  brethren,  relying  on  his  own  innocence 
being  certified  by  immediate  divine  interference,  but 
feeling  that  there  was  sorrow  and  mourning  behind  for 
him  even  then — that  his  trust  in  man  had  been  cruelly 
bruised.  The  lots  declared  that  Silas  Mamer  was  guilty. 
He  was  solemnly  suspended  from  church-membership, 
and  called  upon  to  render  up  the  stolen  money :  only 
on  confession,  as  the  sign  of  repentance,  could  he  be 
received  once  more  within  the  fold  of  the  church. 
Mamer  listened  in  silence.     At  last,  when  every  one 
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roRo  lo  depart,  he  wrnt  towfirdn  William  Dane  nnd 
paid,  in  a  voire  hhakcn  by  npitation  — 

*  Tlio  last  time  I  rememUT  usinp  my  knife,  was  when 
1  took  it  out  to  rut  a  strap  for  you.  I  don't  remember 
putting  it  in  my  iK>ekct  apain.  You  Btolc  the  money, 
and  you  have  woven  a  plot  to  lay  the  sin  at  my  door. 
But  you  nmy  pnvjpor,  for  all  that  :  there  is  no  just  (!(h1 
that  governs  t'  .  but  a  Cod  of  liee, 

that  bears  witt:  «nt.' 

Tlicre  was  a  peneml  shtidder  at  this  blasphemy. 

William  said  me<'kly.  '  I  leave  our  brethren  to  judjie 
whether  this  is  the  voice  of  Satan  or  not,  I  can  do 
nothing  but  pray  for  you.  Silas,* 

Poor  MarniT  went  out  with  that  despair  in  hid  bouI  — 
that  shaken  tru'*t  in  (Io<l  and  man.  whi»h  is  little  nhort 
of  ma<lnes8  to  a  loving  nature.  In  the  bittomesn  of  his 
wounded  spirit,  he  said  to  himself,  *  She  will  east  me  off 
too.'  AncI  he  reflected  that,  if  she  did  not  believe  the 
testimony  against  him,  lur  whn|i»  f.nth  must  l)c  upset, 
as  his  was.     To  [people  to  reason  alK)Ut  tin- 

forms  in  which  th«'ir  r<  tig  has  incorjHiratrd 

itself,  it  is  diflit  ult  to  enter  mto  that  simple,  untaught 
HtAtc  of  mind  in  which  the  fonn  and  th«j  feeling  have 
never  been  .-fvered  by  an  act  of  reflection.  We  are  apt 
to  think  it  inevitable  that  a  man  in  Mam«>r's  pf)Hilion 
should  have  iK-gtin  to  fjuestion  thr  validity  of  an  a[if)enl 
to  the  divine  judgement  by  drawing  hits  ;  but  t<j  him 
this  would  have  b<'en  an  etlort  of  independent  thought 
such  a«  he  had  never  known  ;  and  ho  must  have  niadt^ 
the  effort  at  a  moment  when  all  his  energies  were  turned 
into  the  anguish  of  disaj)pf)inte<l  faith.  If  there  is  an 
angel  who  records  the  sorrows  of  men  as  well  as  their 
sins,  he  knows  how  many  and  df-ep  are  the  sorrows  that 
Bpring  from  false  ideas  for  which  no  man  is  culpable. 

Mamer  went  home,  and  for  a  whole  day  sat  alone, 
stunned  by  despair,  without  any  impvilse  to  go  to  Sarah 
and  attempt  to  win  her  Ix^lief  in  his  innocence.  Tlu^ 
second  day  he  took  refuge  from  l)enumbing  unlx.-li(f, 
by  getting  into  his  loom  and  working  away  as  usual  ; 
and   before   many  hours  Averc  past,  the  minister  and 
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one  of  the  deacons  came  to  him  with  the  message  from 
Sarah,  that  she  held  her  engagement  to  him  at  an  end. 
Silas  received  the  message  mutely,  and  then  turned 
away  from  the  messengers  to  work  at  his  loom  again. 
In  little  more  than  a  month  from  that  time,  Sarah  was 
married  to  William  Dane  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  it 
was  known  to  the  brethren  in  Lantern  Yard  that  Silas 
Marner  had  departed  from  the  town. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Even  people  whose  lives  have  been  made  various  by 
learning,  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  keep  a  fast  hold  on 
their  habitual  views  of  life,  on  their  faith  in  the  In- 
visible— nay,  on  the  sense  that  their  past  joys  and 
sorrows  are  a  real  experience,  when  they  are  suddenly 
transported  to  a  new  land,  where  the  beings  around 
them  know  nothing  of  their  history,  and  share  none  of 
their  ideas — where  their  mother  earth  shows  another 
lap,  and  human  life  has  other  forms  than  those  on  which 
their  souls  have  been  nourished.  Minds  that  have  been 
unhinged  from  their  old  faith  and  love,  have  perhaps 
sought  this  Lethean  influence  of  exile,  in  which  the  past 
becomes  dreamy  because  its  symbols  have  all  vanished, 
and  the  present  too  is  dreamy  because  it  is  linked  with 
no  memories.  But  even  their  experience  may  hardly 
enable  them  thoroughly  to  imagine  what  was  the  efifect 
on  a  simple  weaver  like  Silas  Marner,  when  he  left  his 
own  country  and  people  and  came  to  settle  in  Raveloe. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  his  native  town,  set 
within  sight  of  the  widespread  hill-sides,  than  this  low, 
wooded  region,  where  he  felt  hidden  even  from  the 
heavens  by  the  screening  trees  and  hedgerows.  There 
was  nothing  here,  when  he  rose  in  the  deep  morning 
quiet  and  looked  out  on  the  dewy  brambles  and  rank 
tufted  grass,  that  seemed  to  have  any  relation  with 
that  life  centering  in  Lantern  Yard,  which  had  once 
been  to  him  the  altar-place  of  high  dispensations.     The 
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whitewaahcd  walls  ;  the  little  pcwa  where  well-known 
figures  entered  with  a  subdued  rustling,  and  where  tir^t 
one  well-known  voice  and  then  another,  pitched  in  a 
peculiar  key  of  petition,  uttered  phrases  at  once  occult 
and  familiar,  like  the  amulet  worn  on  the  heart ;  tho 
pulpit  where  the  minister  delivered  unquestioned  doc- 
trine, and  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  handled  tho  l>ook  in 
a  long  accustomed  manner  ;  tho  very  pauses  between 
the  couplet*  of  the  hymn,  as  it  was  given  out,  and  the 
recurrent  swell  of  voices  in  song  :  these  things  had  been 
the  channel  of  divine  inlhionoes  to  Mamer — they  were 
the  fostering  home  of  his  religious  emotions — they  were 
Christianity  and  (Jod's  kingdom  upon  earth.  A  weaver 
who  finds  hard  words  in  his  hymn-lKX)k  kno\**8  nothing 
of  abstractions;  as  the  little  child  knoll's  nothing  of 
parental  love,  but  only  knows  one  face  and  one  lap  to- 
wards wliich  it  stretchrsits  arms  for  n-fugo  and  nurture. 
And  what  could  l)c  more  unlike  that  lyintcrn  Yard 
world  than  the  world  in  liaveloc  ? — orchards  looking 
lazy  with  neglected  plenty  ;  tho  larjjo  chtirch  in  tho 
wide  churchyard,  which  men  gajied  at  lounging  at  their 
own  doors  in  service-time  ;  tho  purple-f.icod  farmers 
jogging  along  the  lanes  or  turning  in  at  tho  lijiinbow  ; 
homesteads,  where  men  siipixd  lieavily  and  slept  in  the 
light  of  tho  evening  hearth,  and  whore  women  secmeti 
to  be  laj-ing  up  a  stock  of  linen  for  the  life  to  come. 
There  were  no  lips  in  Ravelrx;  from  which  a  word  couUl 
fall  that  would  stir  Silns  Mamer's  l»enumlKKl  faith  to 
a  sen.sc  of  pain.  In  the  early  ajjrs  of  tho  world,  we  know, 
it  was  believed  that  each  territory  was  inhabited  and 
ruled  by  its  own  divinities,  so  that  a  man  could  cross 
the  bordering  heights  and  be  out  of  tho  reach  of  his 
native  gods,  whose  presence  was  confined  to  the  streams 
and  the  groves  and  the  hills  among  which  he  had  lived 
from  his  birth.  And  poor  Silas  was  vaguely  conscious 
of  something  not  unUke  the  feeling  of  primitive  men, 
when  they  fled  thns,  in  fear  or  in  sullenness,  from  tho 
face  of  an  unpropitious  deity.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Power  in  which  he  had  vainly  trusted  among  tho 
Btreets  and  in  the  prayer- meetings,  was  very  far  away 
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from  this  land  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  where  men 
lived  in  careless  abundance,  knowing  and  needing 
nothing  of  that  trust,  which,  for  him,  had  been  turned 
to  bitterness.  The  little  light  he  possessed  spread  its 
beams  so  narrowly,  that  frustrated  behef  was  a  curtain 
broad  enough  to  create  for  him  the  blackness  of  night. 

His  first  movement  after  the  shock  had  been  to  work 
in  his  loom  ;  and  he  went  on  with  this  imremittingly, 
never  asking  himself  why,  now  he  was  come  to  Raveloe, 
he  worked  far  on  into  the  night  to  finish  the  tale  of 
Mrs.  Osgood's  table-linen  sooner  than  she  expected — 
without  contemplating  beforehand  the  money  she  would 
put  into  his  hand  for  the  work.  He  seemed  to  weave, 
like  the  spider,  from  pure  impulse,  -without  reflection. 
Every  man's  work,  pursued  steadily,  tends  in  this  way 
to  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  so  to  bridge  over  the 
loveless  chasms  of  his  fife.  Silas's  hand  satisfied  itself 
with  throwing  the  shuttle,  and  his  eye  with  seeing  the 
little  squares  in  the  cloth  complete  themselves  under 
his  effort.  Then  there  were  the  calls  of  hunger  ;  and 
Silas,  in  his  solitude,  had  to  provide  his  own  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  to  fetch  his  own  water  from  the 
well,  and  put  his  own  kettle  on  the  fire  ;  and  all  these 
immediate  promptings  helped,  along  with  the  weaving, 
to  reduce  his  hie  to  the  imquestioning  activity  of  a 
spinning  insect.  He  hated  the  thought  of  the  past ; 
there  was  nothing  that  called  out  his  love  and  fellowship 
toward  the  strangers  he  had  come  amongst ;  and  the 
future  was  all  dark,  for  there  was  no  Unseen  Love  that 
cared  for  him.  Thought  was  an*ested  by  utter  bewilder- 
ment, now  its  old  narrow  pathway  was  closed,  and  affec- 
tion seemed  to  have  died  under  the  bruise  that  had 
fallen  on  its  keenest  nerves. 

But  at  last  Mrs.  Osgood's  table-linen  was  finished, 
and  Silas  was  paid  in  gold.  His  earnings  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  worked  for  a  wholesale  dealer,  had  been 
after  a  lower  rate  ;  he  had  been  paid  weekly,  and  of  his 
weekly  earnings  a  large  proportion  had  gone  to  objects 
of  piety  and  charity.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  had  five  bright  guineas  put  into  his  hand ;  no  man 
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expected  a  share  of  them,  and  he  loved  no  man  that  ho 
should  ofTcr  him  a  slmre.  liut  what  were  the  ^uincaa 
to  him  who  saw  no  vista  beyond  countless  days  of  weav- 
ing 7  It  wod  needless  for  hini  to  ask  that,  for  it  waa 
pleasant  to  him  to  feel  them  in  his  palm,  and  U>ok  at 
their  bright  fa<.H^,  which  were  all  his  own  :  it  w;« 
another  element  of  life,  like  the  weaving  and  the  satis- 
fiw'tion  of  hunger,  subsisting  cjuite  ale>of  from  the  lifo 
of  belief  tvnd  love  from  which  he  had  been  cut  off.  Tho 
weaver's  hand  had  known  the  touch  of  hard -won  money 
even  before  the  palm  had  grown  to  it.s  full  breadth  ;  for 
twenty  years,  myst<rious  money  had  sttMKi  to  him  an 
the  symbol  of  earthly  good,  and  the  immediate  object 
of  toil.  He  had  s<vmed  to  love  it  little  in  the  years  when 
every  penny  had  itfl  purpose  for  him  ;  for  he  lovi^l  tho 
purpose  then.  But  now,  when  all  purjKJtto  was  gom*. 
that  habit  of  l(X)king  towards  the  money  and  gnusping 
it  with  a  sense  of  fullilled  elTurt  made  a  loam  that  wan 
deep  em  )Ugh  for  the  seedB  of  desire  ;  and  as  Sihus  walked 
homewurd  across  the  fields  in  the  twilight,  he  drew  out 
the  money,  and  thought  it  was  brighter  in  the  gathering 
gloom. 

About  this  time  an  incident  happened  which  Bccmeil 
to  open  a  possibility  of  sonu;  fellowship  with  his  nei^'h- 
hours.  One  day,  taking  a  pair  of  shoos  to  Ix*  mendetl. 
he  saw  tho  cobbler's  wife  8eat<xi  by  tho  (ire,  sufTeriiig 
from  the  terrible  symptoms  of  heart-disease  and  dropsy, 
which  he  had  witnessed  as  the  precursors  of  his  mother's 
death.  He  felt  a  rush  of  pity  at  tho  mingled  sight  and 
remembrance,  and,  recalling  the  relief  his  mother  luul 
found  from  a  simple  preparation  of  foxglove,  ho 
promised  ^>ally  Gates  to  bring  her  something  that  wouUI 
ease  her,  since  tlie  doctor  did  her  no  good.  In  thin 
office  of  charity,  Sil^a  felt,  for  tho  first  time  since  ho 
had  come  to  Raveloe,  a  sense  of  unity  l>etween  his  i)ast 
and  present  life,  which  might  have  been  tho  beginning 
of  his  rcffcue  from  tho  insect-like  existence  into  which 
his  nature  had  shrunk.  But  Sally  Gates's  disease  had 
raised  her  into  a  personage  of  much  interest  and  ini 
portance  among  tho  neighbours,  and  the  fact  of  her 
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having  found  relief  from  drinking  Silas  Marner's  '  stuff  ' 
became  a  matter  of  general  discourse.  When  Doctor 
Kimble  gave  phytic,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  have 
an  effect ;  but  when  a  weaver,  who  came  from  nobody 
knew  where,  worked  wonders  with  a  bottle  of  brown 
waters,  the  occult  character  of  the  process  was  evident. 
Such  a  sort  of  thing  had  not  been  known  since  the  Wise 
Woman  at  Tarley  died  ;  and  she  had  charms  as  well  as 
*  stuff ' :  everybody  went  to  her  when  their  children 
had  fits.  Silas  Marner  must  be  a  person  of  the  same 
sort,  for  how  did  he  know  what  would  bring  back  Sally 
Oates's  breath,  if  he  didn't  know  a  fine  sight  more  than 
that  ?  The  Wise  Woman  had  words  that  she  muttered 
to  herself,  so  that  you  couldn't  hear  what  they  were, 
and  if  she  tied  a  bit  of  red  thread  round  the  child's  toe 
the  while,  it  would  keep  off  the  water  in  the  head. 
There  were  women  in  Raveloe,  at  that  present  time, 
who  had  worn  one  of  the  Wise  Woman's  Uttle  bags 
round  their  necks,  and,  in  consequence,  had  never  had 
an  idiot  child,  as  Ann  Coulter  had.  Silas  Marner  could 
very  hkely  do  as  much,  and  more  ;  and  now  it  was  all 
clear  how  he  should  have  come  from  unknown  parts, 
and  be  so  *  comical-looking.'  But  Sally  Gates  must 
mind  and  not  tell  the  doctor,  for  he  would  be  sure  to 
set  his  face  against  Marner  :  he  was  always  angry  about 
the  Wise  Woman,  and  used  to  threaten  those  who  went 
to  her  that  they  should  have  none  of  his  help  any 
more. 

Silas  now  found  himself  and  his  cottage  suddenly 
beset  by  mothers  who  wanted  him  to  charm  away  the 
hooping-cough,  or  bring  back  the  milk,  and  by  men 
who  wanted  stuff  against  the  rheumatics  or  the  knots 
in  the  hands  ;  and,  to  secure  themselves  against  a  re- 
fusal, the  appHcants  brought  silver  in  their  palms. 
Silas  might  have  driven  a  profitable  trade  in  charms 
as  well  as  in  his  small  fist  of  drugs  ;  but  money  on  this 
condition  was  no  temptation  to  him :  he  had  never 
known  an  impulse  towards  falsity,  and  he  drove  one 
after  another  away  with  growing  irritation,  for  the  news 
of  him  as  a  wise  man  had  spread  even  to  Tarley,  and  it 
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was  long  before  people  ceased  to  take  long  walks  ft  r 
the  sake  of  a-sking  his  aid.  liiit  the  ho|>e  in  his  wisdoiu 
waa  at  lengtli  ohanged  into  dread,  for  no  one  lx«lievc<l 
him  when  ho  eaid  ho  knew  no  eharms  and  could  work 
no  cures,  and  every  nian  and  woninn  who  had  an  acei- 
ilont  or  a  now  attack  after  applyinjj  to  him.  Kot  the 
I-  iMJown  to  Maater  Marner's  ill-will  and  irritat<'<l 

L.  Thu8  it  came  to  pass  that  his  movement  of 

pity  towards  Sally  Oates,  which  had  given  him  a  tran- 
>icnt  sense  of  brotherhood,  heightcnixl  the  repulsion 
l>etwcen  him  and  his  neighbours,  aiid  made  his  isolation 
more  complete. 

(Jradually  the  guincafl,  tlie  crowns,  and  the  half- 
crowns,  grew  to  a  }ionp,  and  .Marner  tlrew  less  and  loss 
for  his  own  wants,  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  ko<'ping 
himself  strong  enough  to  work  sixteen  hours  a-day  oi\ 
as  small  an  outlay  as  [KJRsible.  Have  not  m«'n,  shut 
up  in  solitary  imprisonment,  found  an  inten«t  in  iniirk- 
ing  the  moments  by  straight  strokes  of  a  certain  length 
on  the  wall,  until  the  growth  of  the  sum  of  straight 
strokes.  ajTangi<d  in  trianj:!*  s,  has  Ixx'omo  a  mastering 
purpose*  ?  IX)  wo  not  wile  away  momenta  of  inanity 
t»r  fatigued  waiting  by  rijK-atiuK  some  trivial  move- 
nunt  <  r  '•ound.  until  the  rejx'tition  hax  brtxl  a  wmi' 
whi<  h  is  iii'lpit-nt  habit  ?  That  will  help  us  to  un<i(  i 
stand  how  tlie  love  of  acc\imulating  money  grows  an 
absorbing  paasion  in  men  whose  imaginations,  even  in 
the  very  beginning  of  their  hoard,  showed  them  no 
pur|K)se  beyond  iL  Marnor  wanti-d  the  heapH  of  t*  n 
to  jn*ow  into  a  square,  and  then  into  a  larger  square  ; 
and  every  added  guinea,  while  it  was  its<*lf  a  satisfaction, 
bretl  a  new  desire.  In  this  strange  world,  made  a  hofw- 
le>>  riddle  to  him,  he  mi^ht,  if  he  had  hod  a  leas  intense 
nature,  have  eat  weaving,  weaving — looking  towards 
the  end  of  his  pattern,  or  towards  the  end  of  his  web, 
till  he  forgrtt  tne  riddle,  and  everything  el.se  but  his 
immediate  sen-sations  ;  but  the  money  had  come  to 
mark  off  his  weaving  into  periods,  and  the  money  not 
only  grew,  but  it  remained  with  him.  He  began  to 
think  it  was  coD.scious  of  him,  as  bis  loom  was,  and  he 
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■would  on  no  account  have  exchanged  those  coin?,  which 
had  become  his  famiHars,  for  other  coins  -with  unknown 
faces.  He  handled  them,  he  counted  them,  till  their 
form  and  colour  were  like  the  satisfaction  of  a  thirst  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  night,  when  his  work  was 
done,  that  he  drew  them  out  to  enjoy  their  companion- 
ship. He  had  taken  up  some  bricks  in  his  floor  under- 
neath his  loom,  and  here  he  had  made  a  hole  in  which 
he  set  the  iron  pot  that  contained  his  guineas  and  silver 
coins,  covering  the  bricks  with  sand  whenever  he  re- 
placed them.  Not  that  the  idea  of  being  robbed  pre- 
sented itself  often  or  strongly  to  his  mind :  hoarding 
was  common  in  country  districts  in  those  days  ;  there 
were  old  labourers  in  the  parish  of  Raveloe  who  were 
known  to  have  their  savings  by  them,  probably  inside 
their  flock  beds  ;  but  their  rustic  neighbours,  though 
not  all  of  them  as  honest  as  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  King  Alfred,  had  not  imaginations  bold  enough  to 
lay  a  plan  of  burglary.  How  could  they  have  spent 
the  money  in  their  own  village  without  betraying  them- 
selves ?  They  would  be  obHged  to  '  run  away  ' — a  course 
as  dark  and  dubious  as  a  balloon  journey. 

So,  year  after  year,  Silas  Marner  had  liv^ed  in  this 
solitude,  his  guineas  rising  in  the  iron  pot,  and  his  life  nar- 
rowing and  hardening  itself  more  and  more  into  a  mere 
pulsation  of  desire  and  satisfaction  that  had  no  relation 
to  any  other  being.  His  life  had  reduced  itself  to  the  mere 
functions  of  weaving  and  hoarding,  without  any  con- 
templation of  an  end  towards  which  the  functions 
tended.  The  same  sort  of  process  has  perhaps  been 
undergone  by  wiser  men,  when  they  have  been  cut  oft 
from  faith  and  love — only,  instead  of  a  loom  and  a  heap 
of  guineas,  they  have  had  some  erudite  research,  some 
ingenious  project,  or  some  well-knit  theory.  Strangely 
Mamer's  face  and  figure  shrank  and  bent  themselves 
into  a  constant  mechanical  relation  to  the  objects  of  his 
life,  so  that  he  produced  the  same  sort  of  impression 
as  a  handle  or  a  crooked  tube,  which  has  no  meaning 
standing  apart.  The  prominent  eyes  that  used  to  look 
trusting  and  dreamy,  now  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
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III  \Je  to  see  only  one  kind  of  tiling  that  was  very  small, 
like  tiny  grain,  for  which  they  hunttxi  everywhere  :  and 
ho  was  so  withered  and  yellow,  that,  though  he  wjis  not 
yet  forty,  the  children  always  called  him  '  Old  Moator 
M;imer.' 

Yet  even  in  this  stage  of  withering;  n  little  incident 
happened,  which  showed  that  the  nap  of  alTection  wan 
not  all  gone.  It  was  one  of  his  daily  trunks  to  fetch  hifl 
water  from  a  well  a  couple  of  fiekw  off,  and  for  thij* 
purpose,  over  since  he  came  to  Raveloc,  he  had  had 
a  brown  earthenware  pi)t,  which  ho  held  aa  his  most 
precious  ut<^nsil,  among  the  very  few  conveniences  ho 
liad  granted  hiinself.  It  had  been  his  companion  for 
twelve  years,  alwa\'8  standing  on  tlie  same  spot,  always 
lending  its  handle  to  him  in  the  early  morning,  so  thai 
its  ft>rm  had  an  expression  for  him  of  willing  helpfulness, 
and  the  impress  of  its  handle  on  him  palm  gave  a  satis* 
fiution  mingled  with  that  of  having  the  fresh  clear 
water.  One  day  jus  ho  was  reluming  from  the  well, 
he  stumbled  ai^am.-l  iIk-  st<'p  of  the  ntile.  and  his  brown 
p<jt,  falling  with  f  rtc  aL'  wn^t  tlwwtonefl  that  overarche<i 
the  ditch  below  him,  w,i>  i      '  '  ice  pieces.     Silaa 

pii  ked  up  the  j)ie<(.s  iind  .  i  home  with  grief 

in  hia  heart.  The  brown  pot  could  never  l)0  r)f  urn*  to 
him  any  more,  but  ho  stuck  the  bitii  together  and 
propped  the  ruin  in  its  oUl  place  for  a  memorial. 

This  is  the  history  of  Silas  Mamer  until  the  fifteenth 
year  after  he  came  to  Raveloc.  The  livelong  day  ho 
Hat  in  his  loom,  his  car  filled  with  its  monotony,  his  eyc« 
l>ent  close  down  on  the  slow  growth  of  Humenens  in  tho 
brownish  web,  his  mu.scles  moving  with  such  even  rep«- 
tition  that  their  pause  seemed  almowt  as  much  a  con- 
straint as  the  holding  of  his  breath.  liut  at  night  camo 
his  reveh-y  :  at  night  he  clostnl  his  shutters,  and  ma'! 
fast  his  doors,  and  drew  out  his  gold.  I»ng  ago  tli 
heap  of  coins  ha<l  become  too  large  for  the  iron  pot  to 
hold  them,  and  he  had  made  for  them  two  thick  leather 
bags,  which  wasted  no  room  in  their  rcating-place,  but 
lent  themselves  flexibly  to  every  comer.  How  tho 
guineas  shone  an  tiicy  camo  pouring  out  of  the  dark 
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leather  mouths  !  The  silver  bore  no  large  proportion 
in  amount  to  the  gold,  because  the  long  pieces  of  linen 
which  formed  his  chief  work  were  always  partly  paid 
for  in  gold,  and  out  of  the  silver  he  supplied  his  own 
bodily  wants,  choosing  always  the  shillings  and  six- 
pences to  spend  in  this  way.  He  loved  the  guineas 
best,  but  he  would  not  change  the  silver — the  crowns 
and  half-crowns  that  were  his  own  earnings,  begotten 
by  his  labour ;  he  loved  them  all.  He  spread  them 
out  in  heaps  and  bathed  his  hands  in  them  ;  then  he 
counted  them  and  set  them  up  in  regular  piles,  and  felt 
their  rounded  outline  between  his  thumb  and  fingers, 
and  thought  fondly  of  the  guineas  that  were  only  half- 
earned  by  the  work  in  his  loom,  as  if  they  had  been  un- 
born children — thought  of  the  guineas  that  were  coming 
slowly  through  the  coming  years,  through  all  his  life-, 
which  spread  far  away  before  him,  the  end  quite  hidden 
by  countless  days  of  weaving.  No  wonder  his  thoughts 
were  still  with  his  loom  and  his  money  when  he  made 
his  journeys  through  the  fields  and  the  lanes  to  fetch 
and  carry  home  his  work,  so  that  his  steps  never  wan- 
dered to  the  hedge-banks  and  the  lane-side  in  search 
of  the  once  familiar  herbs  :  these  too  belonged  to  the 
past,  from  which  his  life  had  shrunk  away,  like  a  rivulet 
that  has  sunk  far  down  from  the  grassy  fringe  of  its  old 
breadth  into  a  little  shivering  thread,  that  cuts  a  groove 
for  itself  in  the  barren  sand. 

But  about  the  Christmas  of  that  fifteenth  year,  a 
second  great  change  came  over  Mamer's  life,  and  his 
history  became  blent  in  a  singular  manner  with  the 
life  oi  his  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  greatest  man  in  Raveloe  was  Squire  Cass,  who 
lived  in  the  large  red  house,  with  the  handsome  flight 
of  stone  steps  in  front  and  the  high  stables  behind  it, 
nearly  opposite  the  church.     He  was  only  one  among 
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Bpveral  landed  parishioners,  but  he  alone  was  lionoured 
with  the  title  of  squire  ;  for  though  Mr.  Osgood's  family 
was  also  understocxl  to  bo  of  timeless  origin — the  Rave- 
loo  imagination  having  never  venturi^  back  to  that 
f»'arful  blank  wlun  there  were  no  Osgoods — still,  ho 
merely  owned  the  farm  ho  occupied  ;  whereas  Squire 
( 'jisa  had  a  tenant  or  two,  who  complained  of  the  gamu 
It)  him  quite  as  if  he  liad  been  a  lord. 

It  was  still  that  glorious  war-time  wliich  waa  felt  to 
l)C  a  peculiar  favour  of  Providence  towards  the  landed 
interest,  and  the  fall  of  prices  had  not  yet  come  to  carry 
the  race  of  small  squires  and  yeomen  down  that  road  to 
ruin  for  which  extravagant  habits  and  bad  husbandry 
were  plentifully  anointinc  their  wheels.  I  am  speaking 
now  in  relation  to  K  I  the  parishes  that  re- 

sembled it  ;  forourc  .  tountry  life  had  many 

difTerent  aspects,  as  uU  life  must  have  whin  it  is  spread 
ovrr  a  vjirious  surface,  and  breathed  on  variously  by 
multitudinous  currents,  from  the  winds  of  heaven  to 
the  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  for  ever  moving  and 
crossing  each  other,  with  incalc  ulablc  results.  Raveloo 
lay  low  among  the  bu>hy  treea  and  the  rutt<'<l  lanes, 
aloof  from  the  currents  of  industrial  energy  and  Puritan 
earnestness  :  the  rich  ate  and]drank  freely,  and  accepted 
gout  and  apoplexy  as  things  that  ran  mysteriously  in 
respectable  families,  and  the  poor  thought  that  the  rich 
wero  entirely  in  the  right  of  it  to  lead  a  jolly  life  ;  be- 
Hid.\s,  their  feasting  caused  a  multiplication  of  orts, 
which  were  the  heirlf)oms  of  the  poor.  iJetty  Jay 
scented  the  boiling  of  Squire  Cass's  hams,  but  her  long- 
ing was  arrested  by  the  unctuous  hquor  in  which  they 
were  boiled  ;  and  when  the  seasons  brought  round  the 
great  mermnakin^,  they  were  regarded  on  all  hands 
as  a  fine  thing  for  the  pf>or.  For  the  Raveloe  feasta 
were  like  the  rounds  of  becl-and  the  barrels  of  ale — 
they  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  lasted  a  good  while, 
especially  in  the  winter-time.  Wlien  ladies  had  packed 
up  their  best  gowns  and  top-knots  in  bandboxes,  and 
had  incurred  the  risk  of  fording  streams  on  pillions  with 
the  preciouB  burden  in  rainy  or  snowy  weather,  when 
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there  was  no  knowing  how  high  the  water  would  rise, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  looked  forward  to 
a  brief  pleasure.  On  this  ground  it  was  always  con- 
trived in  the  dark  seasons,  when  there  was  little  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  hours  were  long,  that  several  neigh- 
bours should  keep  open  house  in  succession.  \Mien 
Squire  Cass's  standing  dishes  diminished  in  plenty  and 
freshness,  his  guests  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
a  little  higher  up  the  village  to  Mr.  Osgood's,  at  the 
Orchards,  and  they  found  hams  and  chines  uncut, 
pork-pies  with  the  scent  of  the  fire  in  them,  spun  butter 
in  all  its  freshness — everything,  in  fact,  that  appetites 
at  leisure  could  desire,  in  perhaps  greater  perfection, 
though  not  in  greater  abundance,  than  at  Squire  Cass's. 
For  the  Squire's  wife  had  died  long  ago,  and  the  Red 
House  was  without  that  presence  of  the  wife  and  mother 
which  is  the  fountain  of  wholesome  love  and  fear  in 
parlour  and  kitchen  ;  and  this  helped  to  account  not 
only  for  there  being  more  profusion  than  finished  ex- 
cellence in  the  holiday  provisions,  but  also  for  the 
frequency  with  which  the  proud  Squire  condescended  to 
preside  in  the  parlour  of  the  Rainbow  rather  than  under 
the  shadow  of  his  own  dark  wainscot ;  perhaps,  also, 
for  the  fact  that  his  sons  had  turned  out  rather  ill. 
Raveloe  was  not  a  place  where  moral  censure  was  severe, 
but  it  was  thought  a  weakness  in  the  Squire  that  he 
had  kept  all  his  sons  at  home  in  idleness  ;  and  though 
some  licence  was  to  be  allowed  to  young  men  whose 
fathers  could  afford  it,  people  shook  their  heads  at  the 
courses  of  the  second  son,  Dunstan,  commonly  called 
Dunsey  Cass,  whose  taste  for  swopping  and  betting 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  sowing  of  something  worse  than 
wild  oats.  To  be  sure,  the  neighbours  said,  it  was  no 
matter  what  became  of  Dunsey — a  spiteful  jeering 
fellow,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  his  drink  the  more  when 
other  people  went  dry — always  provided  that  his  doings 
did  not  bring  trouble  on  a  family  like  Squire  Cass's, 
vdth  a  monument  in  the  church,  and  tankards  older  than 
King  George.  But  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if 
Mr.  Godfrey,  the  eldest,  a  fine,  open-faced,  good-natured 
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young  man,  uho  was  to  come  into  the  land  nome  day, 
should  take  to  poing  along  the  samp  road  as  his  brother, 
us  he  had  seemrd  to  do  of  late.  If  he  went  on  in  that 
way.  he  would  Ic^se  Miss  Nancy  I^mmetor;  for  it  was 
well  known  that  she  had  lookeil  very  shyly  on  him  ever 
since  List  Whitsuntide  twelvemonth,  wlion  there  wai 
FO  much  talk  about  his  being  away  from  home  days  and 
days  together,     llicre  was  something  wrong,  more  than 

common that  was  quite  clear  ;     for  Mr.   (lodfrey 

didn't  look  half  so  fresh  •    1  and  op<>n  as  he  usi>d 

to  do.     At  one  time  ev.  was  saying,  what  a 

handsome  couple  he  and  Mit^s  Nancy  Ijimmeter  would 
make  !  and  if  she  could  come  to  l>e  mistretis  at  the  Red 
House  there  would  be  a  fine  change,  for  the  Lammeters 
had  been  brought  up  in  that  way,  that  thoy  never 
BulTcrcd  a  pinc-h  of  p.ilt  to  l>e  wast<xl,  and  yet  everi'luKly 
in  their  li  1  had  of  the  l>e«»t,  according  to  his  place. 

Such  a  di :  mlaw  would  Ik?  a  saving  to  the  old 

Squire,  if  she  never  brought  a  penny  to  her  fortune, 
for  it  wae  to  be  feared  that,  notwithst.-'-  '  -  -  ^is  incom- 
ings, there  were  mon*  hoU-s  in  his  no  ii  the  one 
where  he  j)Ut  his  ov '  1  in.  nut  if  Mr.  (Joclfrey 
didn't  turn  over  a  nr\^  .  micht  say  '(Jocxl-bye'  to 
Miss  Nanc  y  Lnmmeter. 

It  was  ihe  once  hopeful  Co  i'     -.   wlio  was  standing, 
with  his  hands  in  his  side-poi  nd  his  bark  to  the 

lire,  in  the  dark  \\  '  '  ite  Noveml)er 

afternoon,  in  tha  Manier's  hfe 

at  Raveloe.  The  fadmg  grev  light  frll  dimly  on  the 
walls  decorated  with  guns,  whips,  and  foxes'  brushes, 
on  coats  and  hots  tlung  on  the  chairs,  on  tankards  send- 
ing forth  a  scent  of  flat  ale.  and  on  a  half-rhoked  fire, 
vriih  pipes  propped  up  in  the  chimney-comers  :  signs 
of  a  domestic  life  destitute  of  any  hallowing  charm, 
with  which  the  look  of  gloomy  vexation  on  (lodfrey's 
blond  face  was  in  sad  accordance.  He  seemed  to  be 
waiting  and  listening  for  some  one's  approach,  and 
presently  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step,  uith  an  accoro 
panying  whistle,  wn-  heard  across  the  large  empty 
entrance-hall. 
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The  door  opened,  and  a  thick-set,  heavy-lookmg 
young  man  entered,  with  the  flushed  face  and  the  gra- 
tuitously elated  bearinrr  which  mark  the  first  stage  of 
intoxication.  It  was  Dunsey,  and  at  the  sight  of  him 
Godfrey's  face  parted  with  some  of  the  gloom  to  take 
on  the  more  active  expression  of  hatred.  The  hand- 
some brown  spaniel  that  lay  on  the  hearth  retreated 
under  the  chair  in  the  chimney-corner. 

'  Well,  Master  Godfrey,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ' 
Baid  Dunsey,  in  a  mocking  tone.  '  You're  my  elders 
and  betters,  you  know  ;  I  was  obliged  to  come  when 
you  sent  for  me.' 

'  Why,  this  is  what  I  want — and  just  shake  yourself 
sober  and  listen,  will  you  ?  '  said  Godfrey,  savagely. 
He  had  himself  been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for 
him,  trying  to  turn  his  gloom  into  uncalculating  anger. 
*  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  must  hand  over  that  rent  of 
Fowler's  to  the  Squire,  or  else  tell  him  I  gave  it  you  ; 
for  he 's  threatening  to  distrain  for  it,  and  it  '11  all  be  out 
Boon,  whether  I  tell  him  or  not.  He  said,  just  now, 
before  he  went  out,  he  should  send  word  to  Cox  to  dis- 
train, if  Fowler  didn't  come  and  pay  up  his  arrears  this 
week.  The  Squire's  short  o'  cash,  and  in  no  humour 
to  stand  any  nonsense  ;  and  you  know  what  he  threat- 
ened, if  ever  he  found  you  making  away  with  his  money 
again.  So,  see  and  get  the  money,  and  pretty  quickly, 
will  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Dunsey,  sneeringly,  coming  nearer  to 
his  brother  and  looking  in  his  face.  *  Suppose,  now, 
you  get  the  money  yourself,  and  save  me  the  trouble, 
eh  ?  Since  you  was  so  kind  as  to  hand  it  over  to  me, 
you  '11  not  refuse  me  the  kindness  to  pay  it  back  for  me : 
it  was  your  brotherly  love  made  you  do  it,  you  know.' 

Godfrey  bit  his  lips  and  clenched  his  fist.  *  Don't 
come  near  me  with  that  look,  else  I  '11  knock  you  down.' 

'  Oh,  no,  you  won't,'  said  Dunsey,  turning  away  on 
his  heel,  however.  '  Because  I'm  such  a  good-natured 
brother,  you  know.  I  might  get  you  turned  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  cut  off  with  a  shilling  any  day. 
I  might  tell  the  Squire  how  his  handsome  son  was 
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inarried  to  that  nice  young  woman,  Molly  Farrcn,  and 
v,aa  very  unhappy  because  he  couldn't  hve  ^nth  his 
drunken  wife,  and  I  should  slip  into  your  place  as  com- 
fortable as  could  l>e.  IJut.  you  see,  I  don't  do  it—  I'm 
«o  easy  and  good-naturi>d.  You'll  take  any  troubl'- 
for  me.  You'll  get  the  hundred  pounds  for  mc- 
I  know  you  will.' 

*  How  can  I  get  the  money  ?  '  said  (Jodfrey.  quiver- 
ing. '  I  haven't  a  shilling  to  bless  myself  with.  And 
it  8  a  lie  that  you  'd  slip  into  my  place  :  you  'd  get  your- 
self turned  out  too,  that 's  all.  For  if  you  iK'gin  telling 
tales,  I'll  follow.  Bob's  my  father's  favotirite — you 
know  that  verj'  well.  He  'd  only  think  himself  well  rid 
of  you.* 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Dunsey,  nodding  his  head  side- 
ways as  hr  b>oked  out  of  the  window.  *  It  ud  Ix'  very 
plf'asjint  to  me  to  go  in  your  company  you're  such 
ii  hnnd.«*ome  brother,  and  we've  always  l>een  so  fond  of 
(|uarnlling  with  one  another,  I  shouldn't  know  what  t.» 
do  without  you.  But  you'd  like  U'tter  for  us  Ix^th  to 
stay  at  home  together  ;  I  know  you  would.  So  you  'II 
manage  to  grt  that  little  sum  o'  money,  and  I  11  bid 
you  gcKxI-bye,  th(iugh  I'm  sorry  to  part. 

Dunst.'in  was  moving  ofT,  but  (Jodfrey  nislu><l  after 
liim  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  with  an  oath. 
'  I  tell  you,  I  have  no  money  :   I  can  get  no  money.' 
'  Borrow  of  old  Kimble.' 

*  I  tell  you,  he  won't  lend  me  any  more,  and  I  shan't 
ask  him.* 

'  Well  then,  sell  Wildfire.' 

'  Yes,  that's  easy  talking.  I  must  have  the  money 
<lirectly.' 

'  Well,  you've  only  got  to  ride  him  to  the  hunt  lo- 
TMorrow.  There  '11  Iw  Jirj'ce  and  Keating  there,  for  sure. 
N  ou '11  get  more  bids  than  one.' 

'  I  daresay,  and  get  baek  home  at  eight  o'cloek, 
splashed  up  to  the  chin.  I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Osgood's 
birthday  dance.* 

'  Oho  !  '  said  Dunsey,  turning  liis  head  on  one  side, 
and  trjing  to  speak  in  a  small  mincing  treble.     '  And 
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there 's  sweet  ]Miss  Nancy  coming  ;  and  we  shall  dance 
with  her,  and  promise  never  to  be  naughty  again,  and 
be  taken  into  favour,  and ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue  about  Miss  Nancy,  you  fool,'  said 
Godfrey,  turning  red,  '  else  I  '11  throttle  you.' 

'  What  for  ?  '  said  Dunsey,  still  in  an  artificial  tone, 
but  taking  a  whip  from  the  table  and  beating  the  butt- 
ond  of  it  on  his  palm.  '  You  've  a  very  good  chance. 
I'd  advise  you  to  creep  up  her  sleeve  again  :  it  'ud  be 
saving  time  if  Molly  should  happen  to  take  a  drop  too 
much  laudanum  some  day,  and  make  a  widower  of  you. 
Miss  Nancy  wouldn't  mind  being  a  second,  if  she  didn't 
know  it.  And  you've  got  a  good-natured  brother, 
who  '11  keep  your  secret  well,  because  you  '11  be  so  very 
obhging  to  him.' 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  Godfrey,  quivering,  and 
pale  again.  '  My  patience  is  pretty  near  at  an  end. 
If  you'd  a  little  more  sharpness  in  you,3'ou  might  know 
that  you  may  urge  a  man  a  bit  too  far,  and  make  ono 
leap  as  easy  as  another.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is  so 
now  :  I  may  as  well  tell  the  Squire  everything  myself — 
I  should  get  you  off  my  back,  if  I  got  nothing  else.  And, 
after  all,  he  '11  know  some  time.  She 's  been  threatening 
to  come  herself  and  tell  him.  So,  don't  flatter  yourself 
that  your  secrecy 's  worth  any  price  you  choose  to  ask. 
You  drain  me  of  money  till  I've  got  nothing  to  pacify 
her  with,  and  she  '11  do  as  she  threatens  some  day.  It 's 
all  one.  I  '11  tell  my  father  everything  myself,  and  you 
may  go  to  the  devil.' 

Dunsey  perceived  that  he  had  overshot  his  mark,  and 
that  there  was  a  point  at  which  even  the  hesitating 
Godfrey  might  be  driven  into  decision.  But  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  unconcern, 

*  As  you  please  ;  but  I'll  have  a  draught  of  ale  first.* 
And  ringing  the  bell,  he  threw  himself  across  two  chairs, 
and  began  to  rap  the  window-scat  with  the  handle  of 
his  whip. 

Godfrey  stood,  still  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  uneasily 
moving  his  fingers  among  the  contents  of  his  side- 
pockets,  and  looking  at  the  floor.     That  big  muscular 
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frame  of  his  held  plenty  of  animal  cournpe,  but  helped 
him  to  no  decinion  when  tlie  dnnpcrs  to  be  braved  weri 
Buch  as  could  neither  l>e  knocked  down  nor  throttleti. 
His  natural  irresolution  and  moral  cowardice  were  ex- 
aptr'Tated  by  a  position  in  which  <lreaded  consequence! 
seeiuod  to  prt^ss  ecjually  (^n  all  sides,  nnd  his  irritation 
ha<l  no  sooner  provoktHl  him  to  defy  Dimstan  and 
anticipate  all  possible  iH'lrayals,  than  tlie  miseries  he 
must  bring  on  himself  by  such  a  step  8eeme<l  more  un- 
endurable to  him  than  the  present  evil.  The  resuItB 
of  confession  were  not  contingent,  thev  were  certain  ; 
whereas  l)etrayal  was  not  certain.  l*>om  the  near 
vision  of  that  certainty  he  fell  back  on  suspense  and 
vacillation  with  a  Ben.s«  of  repose.  Tlio  disinherited 
Bon  of  a  small  scjuire,  e(|ually  Jisinclined  to  dig  and  to 
bep,  wafl  almost  as  helftless  ns  an  uprc>ote<l  tret»,  whi(  li, 
by  t  lie  favour  of  earth  nnd  -  a  n  to  a  handsome 

bulk  on  the  spot  where  it  ;jtwurd.     Perhaps 

it  would  have  l)een  r>ossible  to  thmk  of  dipping  with 
some  cheerfulness  if  S'ancy  I>ammeter  were  to  be  won 
on  those  terms  ;  but.  sinc«»  he  must  irrevocably  lose  hrr 
as  Well  as  the      '  ue.  and  must  !>reak  every  tie  Idit 

the  one  that «;  .  liiin  and  left  him  without  motive 

for  trying  to  rfcovt-r  his  better  self,  he  could  imagine 
no  future  for  himself  on  the  other  side  of  confession  but 
that  of  *  'listing  for  a  soldier  ' — the  most  desperate  step, 
phort  of  suicide,  in  tlie  eyi's  of  respectable  families. 
No  !  he  would  rather  tnist  to  ca«ualti«'S  than  to  his  own 
re^solve — rather  po  on  sitting  at  the  feast  and  sijiping 
the  wine  he  love<l.  though  with  the  sword  hanging  over 
him  and  terror  in  his  heart,  than  rush  away  into  the  cold 
darkness  where  there  was  no  pleasure  left.  The  ut- 
most concession  to  Dnnstan  about  the  horse  began  to 
Bcem  easy,  compare<l  witli  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
threat,  iiut  his  pride  would  not  let  him  recommence 
the  conversation  otherwise  than  by  continuing  the 
quarrel.  Dunstan  was  waiting  for  this,  and  took  his 
ale  in  shorter  draughts  than  usual. 

'It's  just  like  you,'  Godfrey  burst  out,  in  a  bitter 
tone,  '  to  talk  about  my  selling  Wildfire  in  that  cool 
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way — the  last  thing  I've  got  to  call  my  own,  and  the 
best  bit  of  horse-flesh  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  And  if 
you  'd  got  a  spark  of  pride  in  you,  you  'd  be  ashamed  to 
see  the  stables  emptied,  and  everybody  sneering  about 
it.  But  it's  my  behef  you  'd  sell  yourself,  if  it  was  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  making  somebody  feel  he  'd  got  a  bad 
bargain.* 

*  Aye,  aye,'  said  Dimstan,  very  placably,  '  you  do  me 
justice,  I  see.  You  know  I'm  a  jewel  for  'ticing  people 
into  bargains.  For  which  reason  I  advise  you  to  let  me 
sell  Wildfire.  I'd  ride  him  to  the  hunt  to-morrow  for 
you,  with  pleasure.  I  shouldn't  look  so  handsome  as 
you  in  the  saddle,  but  it 's  the  horse  they  '11  bid  for,  and 
not  the  rider.' 

'  Yes,  I  daresay, — trust  my  horse  to  you  !  * 

*  As  you  please,'  said  Dunstan,  rapping  the  window- 
seat  again  with  an  air  of  great  unconcern.  '  It 's  you 
have  got  to  pay  Fowler's  money;  it's  none  of  my 
business.  You  received  the  money  from  him  when 
you  went  to  Bramcote,  and  you  told  the  Squire  it  wasn't 
paid.  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  that;  you  chose  to  be 
so  obhging  as  give  it  me,  that  was  all.  If  you  don't 
want  to  pay  the  money,  let  it  alone ;  it 's  all  one  to  me. 
But  I  was  willing  to  accommodate  you  by  imdertaking 
to  sell  the  horse,  seeing  it 's  not  convenient  to  you  to  go 
80  far  to-morrow.' 

Godfrey  was  silent  for  some  moments.  He  would 
have  liked  to  spring  on  Dunstan,  wrench  the  whip  from 
his  hand,  and  flog  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life  ;  and 
no  bodily  fear  could  have  deterred  him ;  but  he  was 
mastered  by  another  sort  of  fear,  which  was  fed  by  feel- 
ings stronger  even  than  his  resentment.  When  he 
spoke  again,  it  was  in  a  half-conciliatory  tone. 

'  Well,  you  mean  no  nonsense  about  the  horse,  eh  ? 
You'll  sell  him  all  fair,  and  hand  over  the  money  ?  If 
you  don't,  you  know,  everything  '11  go  to  smash,  for 
I've  got  nothing  else  to  trust  to.  And  you'll  have 
less  pleasure  in  pulling  the  house  over  my  head,  when 
your  own  skull 's  to  be  broken  too.' 

'  Aye,  aye,'  said  Dunstan,  rising, '  all  right.   I  thought 
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you*d  come  round.  I'm  the  follow  to  bring  old  Rryee 
up  to  the  scr.'itrh.  I'll  pot  you  a  hundred  and  twenty 
for  him,  if  1  pet  you  a  |x*nny.' 

'  But  it  '11  jM  rhaps  r.iin  eat8  and  dogs  to-morrow,  as 
it  did  yesterday,  and  then  you  ean't  go,'  Haid  (Jixlfrey, 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  wished  for  that  obstHclo 
or  not. 

'  Not  i7.'  said  Dun^tan.  '  I'm  always  lueky  in  my 
weathtr.  It  might  rain  if  you  want<'d  to  go  yiMirself. 
You  never  hold  tnim|v<,  you  know — I  alwav'H  do.  You've 
got  the  iK'auty,  you  see,  and  I've  got  the  luck,  ho  you 
must  keep  me  by  you  for  your  crooked  sixpence  ;  you'll 
nf-ver  get  along  without  me.' 

'  Confound  you.  hold  your  tongue,'  said  Godfrey, 
im|)etuously.  *  And  take  care  to  kerp  sober  to-morrow, 
elH<'  you'll  get  pitched  on  your  head  coming  home,  and 
Wildfire  might  l»e  the  worse  for  it.* 

*  Make  your  tender  heart  easy,'  said  rhinstan,  opening 
the  door.  *  You  never  knew  me  see  double  wh«n  I'd 
got  a  bargain  to  make  ;  it  'ud  spoil  the  fun.  Besides, 
whenever  1  fall,  I'm  warranted  to  fall  on  my  legs.' 

With  that.  Dunstan  slammtxi  th(^  door  Ix-hind  him, 
and  left  CJotlfrey  to  that  bitter  ruminaticm  on  his  per- 
Monal  circumstances  which  was  now  unbroken  from  day 
to  day  save  by  the  exeitement  of  sporting,  drinking, 
card-playing,  or  the  ranr  and  less  oblivious  jileasuie  of 
seeing  Miss  Nan^y  I^mm«'ter.  The  stibtle  and  varied 
pains  springing  from  the  higher  smsibility  that  aeeom- 
panicA  higher  culture,  are  perhaps  less  pitiable  than 
that  dreary  al)sensc  of  impersonal  enjojinent  and  con- 
solation which  leaves  niaer  minds  to  the  |K'rnetual 
urgent  eoinpanionship  of  their  own  griefs  and  (liscon- 
t4'nt8.  The  lives  of  those  rural  forefathers,  whom  we 
are  apt  to  think  very  prosaic  figures — mm  whose  only 
work  was  to  ride  round  their  land,  getting  heavier  and 
heavier  in  their  saddles,  and  who  passed  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  the  half-listless  gratification  of  senses 
dulled  by  monotony — had  a  certain  pathos  in  them 
nevcrthek-Ks.  Calamities  came  to  thfm  too,  and  their 
early  errors  carried  hard  consequences :  perhaps  the 
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love  of  some  sweet  maiden,  the  image  of  purity,  ordci-, 
and  calm,  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the  vision  of  a  hfe 
in  which  the  days  would  not  seem  too  long,  even  without 
rioting  ;  but  the  maiden  was  lost,  and  the  vision  passed 
away,  and  then  what  was  left  to  them,  especially  when 
they  had  become  too  heavy  for  the  hunt,  or  for  carrying 
a  gun  over  the  furrows,  but  to  drink  and  get  merry,  or 
to  drink  and  get  angry,  so  that  they  might  be  inde- 
pendent of  variety,  and  say  over  again  with  eager 
emphasis  the  things  they  had  said  already  any  time 
that  twelvemonth  ?  Assuredly,  among  these  flushed 
and  dull-eyed  men  there  were  some  whom — thanks  to 
their  native  human-kindness — even  riot  could  never 
drive  into  brutality  ;  men  who,  when  their  cheeks  were 
fresh,  had  felt  the  keen  point  of  sorrow  or  remorse,  had 
been  pierced  by  the  reeds  they  leaned  on,  or  had  lightly 
put  their  limbs  in  fetters  from  which  no  struggle  could 
loose  them  ;  and  under  these  sad  circumstances,  com- 
mon to  us  all,  their  thoughts  could  find  no  resting-place 
outside  the  ever- trodden  round  of  their  own  petty 
history. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  condition  of  Godfrey  Cass  in 
this  six-and-twentieth  year  of  his  hfe.  A  movement 
of  compunction,  helped  by  those  small  indefinable  in- 
fluences which  every  personal  relation  exerts  on  a  pliant 
nature,  had  urged  him  into  a  secret  marriage,  which 
was  a  blight  on  his  life.  It  was  an  ugly  story  of  low 
passion,  delusion,  and  waking  from  delusion,  which 
needs  not  to  be  dragged  from  the  privacy  of  Godfrey's 
bitter  memory.  He  had  long  Ioioa^ti  that  the  delusion 
was  partly  due  to  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  Dunstan,  who 
saw  in  his  brother's  degrading  marriage  the  means  of 
gratifying  at  once  his  jealous  hate  and  his  cupidity.  And 
if  Godfrey  could  have  felt  himself  simply  a  victim,  the 
iron  bit  that  destiny  had  put  into  his  mouth  would  have 
chafed  him  less  intolerably.  If  the  curses  he  muttered 
half  aloud  when  he  was  alone  had  had  no  other  object 
than  Duns  tan's  diabolical  cunning,  he  might  have 
shrunk  less  from  the  consequences  of  avowal.  But  he 
had  something  else  to  curse — his  own  vicious  folly. 
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which  now  seemed  as  mad  and  unaccountable  to  him  a3 
almost  all  our  follies  and  vices  do  when  their  promptings 
have  long  passed  away.  For  four  years  he  bad  thought 
of  Nancy  Lammeter,  and  wooed  her  with  tacit  patient 
worship,  as  the  woman  who  ma<le  him  think  of  tho 
future  vvith  joy  :  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  would  make 
home  lovely  to  him,  as  his  father's  home  had  never  been; 
and  it  would  be  easy,  when  she  was  always  near,  to 
shake  oflf  those  foolish  habits  that  were  no  pleasures, 
but  only  a  feverish  way  of  annulling  vacancy.  God- 
frey's was  an  e,<;scntially  domestic  nature,  bred  up  in 
a  home  where  the  hearth  had  no  smiles,  and  where  tho 
daily  habits  were  not  cluustised  by  the  presence  of 
household  order  ;  his  easy  disposition  made  liim  fall  ia 
unresistingly  with  the  family  courses,  but  tho  need  of 
some  tender  permanent  aflection,  the  longing  for  some 
influence  that  would  make  the  good  he  preferred  easy 
to  pursue,  caused  the  neatness,  purity,  and  liberal  order- 
liness of  tho  Lammeter  household,  sunned  by  the  smile 
of  Nancy,  to  seem  like  those  fresh  bright  hours  of  tho 
morning,  when  temptations  go  to  sleep,  and  leave  the 
ear  open  to  the  voice  of  the  good  angel,  inviting  to  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  peace.  And  yet  the  hope  of  this 
pariidise  had  not  been  enough  to  save  him  from  a  course 
which  shut  him  out  of  it  for  ever.  Instead  of  keeping 
fast  hold  of  the  strong  silken  rope  by  which  Nancy 
would  have  drawn  him  safe  to  tho  green  banks,  where 
it  was  easy  to  step  firmly,  he  had  let  himself  be  dragged 
back  into  mud  and  slime,  in  which  it  was  useless  to 
struggle.  He  had  made  tias  for  himself  which  robbed 
him  of  all  wholesome  motive,  and  were  a  constant 
exasperation. 

JStill,  there  was  one  position  worse  than  the  present : 
it  was  the  position  he  would  be  in  when  the  ugly  secret 
was  disclosed ;  and  the  desire  that  continually  triumphed 
over  every  other  was  that  of  warding  ofl  the  evil  day, 
when  he  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  hia 
father's  violent  resentment  for  the  wound  inflicted  on 
his  family  pride — would  have,  perhaps,  to  turn  his 
back  on  that  hereditary  ease  and  dignity  which,  after 
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all,  was  a  sort  of  reason  for  living,  and  would  carry 
with  him  the  certainty  that  he  was  banished  for  ever 
from  the  sight  and  esteem  of  Nancy  Lammeter.  The 
longer  the  interval,  the  more  chance  there  was  of  de- 
liverance from  some,  at  least,  of  the  hateful  consequences 
to  which  he  had  sold  himself — the  more  opportunities 
remained  for  him  to  snatch  the  strange  gratification 
of  seeing  Nancy,  and  gathering  some  faint  indications 
of  her  lingering  regard.  Towards  this  gratification  he 
was  impelled,  fitfully,  every  now  and  then,  after  having 
passed  weeks  in  which  he  had  avoided  her  as  the  far- 
off,  bright-winged  prize,  that  only  made  him  spring 
forward,  and  find  his  chain  all  the  more  galling.  One 
of  those  fits  of  yearning  was  on  him  now,  and  it  would 
have  been  strong  enough  to  have  persuaded  him  to 
trust  Wildfire  to  Dunstan  rather  than  disappoint  the 
yearning,  even  if  he  had  not  had  another  reason  for  his 
disinclination  towards  the  morrow's  hunt.  That  other 
reason  was  the  fact  that  the  morning's  meet  was  near 
Batherley,  the  market- town  where  the  unhappy  woman 
lived,  whose  image  became  more  odious  to  him  every 
day;  and  to  his  thoughts  the  whole  vicinage  was  haunted 
by  her.  The  yoke  a  man  creates  for  himself  by  wrong- 
doing will  breed  hate  in  the  kindliest  nature  ;  and  the 
good-humoured,  affectionate-hearted  Godfrey  Cass,  was 
fast  becoming  a  bitter  man,  visited  by  cruel  wishes, 
that  seemed  to  enter,  and  depart,  and  enter  again,  like 
demons  who  had  found  in  him  a  ready-garnished  home. 
What  was  he  to  do  this  evening  to  pass  the  time  ? 
He  might  as  well  go  to  the  Rainbow,  and  hear  the  talk 
about  the  cock-fighting :  everybody  was  there,  and 
what  else  was  there  to  be  done  ?  Though,  for  his 'own 
part,  he  did  not  care  a  button  for  cock-fighting.  Snuff, 
the  brown  spaniel,  who  had  placed  herself  in  front  of 
him,  and  had  been  watching  him  for  some  time,  now 
jumped  up  in  impatience  for  the  expected  caress.  But 
Godfrey  thrust  her  away  without  looking  at  her,  and 
left  the  room,  followed  humbly  by  the  unresenting 
Snuff — perhaps  because  she  saw  no  other  career  open 
to  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DrysTAN  Cass,  setting  off  in  the  raw  morning,  at  tho 
judiciously  quiet  pace  of  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  rido 
to  cover  on  his  hunter,  had  to  take  his  way  along  tho 
lane,  which,  at  its  farther  extremity,  passed  by  the  pieco 
of  unenclosed  ground  called  the  Stonepit,  where  stood 
the  cottage,  imee  a  stone-cutter's  shed,  now  for  fifteen 
years  inhabiti>d  by  Silas  Marnrr.  Tho  spot  looked  very 
dreary  at  this  si  iM>n,  with  the  moist  trodden  clay 
about  it,  and  the  red,  muddy  water  high  up  in  tho  dc- 
scrtc<l  quarry.  That  was  Dunstan's  first  thought  aa 
he  approached  it ;  the  second  w  as,  that  the  old  fool  of 
a  weaver,  whcxse  loom  ho  heard  r  *  ilrea<ly,  had 

a  great  deal  of  momy  hidden  son.  How  wan 

it  that  he,  Dunstan  Cass,  who  had  often  heard  talk  of 
Mamer's  miserliness,  had  never  thought  of  suggesting 
to  Godfrey  that  ho  should  frighten  or  persuade  the  oKl 
fellow  into  lending  the  money  on  the  excellent  security 
of;  the  young  Stjuiro's  pr(>-[)octs  ?  The  resource  oc- 
curred to  him  now  as  so  e.i.^y  and  agreeable,  especially 
as  Mamer's  hoard  was  likt  |y  to  be  large  enough  io 
leave  (iodfrcy  a  handsome  surplus  beyond  his  immediato 
needs,  and  enable  him  to  accommodate  his  faithful 
brother,  that  he  had  almost  turned  the  horse's  head 
towards  hoini'  again.  GotJfrey  would  1k«  n-ady  cnouj^'li 
to  accept  thi'  suggestion  :  he  would  snatrli  eagerly  at 
a  plan  that  nii;;ht  s.ive  him  from  parting  with  Wildfire. 
But  when  Dunstan's  meditation  reached  thi.<  point,  tho 
inclination  to  go  on  grew  strong  and  prevailed.  Ho 
didn't  want  to  give  Godfrey  that  pleasure  :  ho  preferred 
that  Master  GfKlfrev  should  be  vexed.  Moreover,  Dun- 
stan  enjoyed  tho  solt -important  consciousness  of  having 
a  horse  to  sell,  and  the  oj)portunity  of  driving  a  bargain, 
swaggering,  and,  possibly,  taking  somebody  in.  Ho 
might  have  all  tho  satisfaction  attendant  on  selling  his 
brother's  horse,  and  not  the  less  have  the  further  satis- 
faction of  setting  Godfrey  to  borrow  Mamcr's  money. 
So  he  rode  on  to  cover. 
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Bryce  and  Keating  were  there,  as  Dimstan  was  quite 
Bure  they  would  be — he  was  such  a  lucky  fellow. 

'  Hey-day,'  said  Bryce,  who  had  long  had  his  eye  on 
Wildfire,  *  you're  on  your  brother's  horse  to-day :  how  'a 
that  ?  • 

*  Oh,  I've  swopped  with  him,'  said  Dunstan,  whose 
delight  in  lying,  grandly  independent  of  utility,  was 
not  to  be  diminished  by  the  likelihood  that  his  hearer 
would  not  believe  him — *  Wildfire  's  mine  now.' 

*  What !  has  he  swopped  with  you  for  that  big-boned 
hack  of  yours  ?  '  said  Bryce,  quite  aware  that  he  should 
get  another  lie  in  answer. 

'  Oh,  there  was  a  little  account  between  us,*  said 
Dunsey,  carelessly,  '  and  Wildfire  made  it  even.  I  ac- 
commodated him  by  taking  the  horse,  though  it  was 
against  my  will,  for  I'd  got  an  itch  for  a  mare  o'  Jortin'a 
— as  rare  a  bit  o'  blood  as  ever  you  threw  your  leg 
across.  But  I  shall  keep  Wildfire,  now  I've  got  him  ; 
though  I  'd  a  bid  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  him  the 
other  day,  from  a  man  over  at  Flitton — he 's  buying 
for  Lord  Cromleck — a  fellow  with  a  cast  in  his  eye, 
and  a  green  waistcoat.  But  I  mean  to  stick  to  Wildfire  : 
I  shan't  get  a  better  at  a  fence  in  a  hurry.  The  mare 's 
got  more  blood,  but  she 's  a  bit  too  weak  in  the  hind- 
quarters.* 

Bryce  of  course  divined  that  Dunstan  wanted  to  sell 
the  horse,  and  Dunstan  knew  that  he  divined  it  (horse- 
dealing  is  only  one  of  many  human  transactions  carried 
on  in  this  ingenious  manner) ;  and  they  both  considered 
that  the  bargain  was  in  its  first  stage,  when  Bryce 
rephed  ironically — 

*  I  wonder  at  that  now  ;  I  wonder  you  mean  to  keep 
him  ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  man  who  didn't  want  to 
sell  his  horse  getting  a  bid  of  half  as  much  again  as  the 
horse  was  worth.    You'll  be  lucky  if  you  get  a  hundred.* 

Keating  rode  up  now,  and  the  transaction  became 
more  comphcated.  It  ended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
horse  by  Bryce  for  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to  be  paid 
on  the  delivery  of  Wildfire,  safe  and  sound,  at  the 
Batherley  stables.     It  did  occur  to  Dunsey  that  it  might 

d2 
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ho  wise  for  liim  to  pivp  \ip  tho  dfiy'«  hnntincr.  pro.  rnl 
at  once  to  Bathcrley,  and.  having  waitrcl  for  Jiry«  t  s 
return,  hire  a  horse  to  carry  him  home  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket.  But  the  incHnation  for  a  nm,  encourapci  I 
by  confitlonce  in  his  hick,  nn«l  by  a  ciraupht  of  bran<iy 
from  hi.-^  j>ockot|nstol  at  ♦  n  of  the  bargain, 

was  not   ea.«'v   to   «tvor('«M-  _  ly   with   a   horsr 

under  him  that  would  take  the  fences  to  the  admiration 
of  the  field.  Punstan,  however,  took  one  fence  to<> 
many,  and  *  Btakf<l '  hi**  horse.  His  own  ill-favoured 
person,  which  was  fjuit'-  tinmat*  "  "  ,  escape<l  without 
injurv.   but   p^ur   NNildlire,   u:  us   of   his    pritr. 

tumeti  on  his  tlank,  and  painfully  panted  his  last.  1; 
happeniti  that  Dunstan,  a  short  time  In^fore,  having 
had  to  get  down  to  arrange  his  wtimip,  had  muttere<l 
a  good  many  curses*  at  thi^  interruption,  which  had 
thrown  hirn  in  the  rear  <»f  tli^  bunt  near  the  nu^ment 

of  glory,  and  under  this i  had  taken  ihri 

fences  more  blindly.    He  u  n  ive  l>een  up  with 

the  hounds  again,  when  the  fatal  accident  hapjM-ne<i  ; 
and  hence  he  was  iH^twe^^n  eager  riders  in  a<lvancc, 
not  troubling  themselves  alx)ut  what  hanpene<l  behin<l 
them,  and  far-off  strar  mo  were  as  likely  as  not  to 

pass  quite  aloof  from  of  road  in  which  Wildfire 

had  fallen.  Dunstan.  whose  nature  it  was  to  care  mort* 
forimmecliateannoyan  •  -^  ♦'  "i  for  remote  consequences, 
no  sooner  recovcrtxi  In  kI  saw  that  it  was  all  over 

with  Wildtire,  than  he  i-  it  u  satisfaction  at  the  al>senoe 
of  witnesses  to  a  pfvsjtion  which  no  swaggering  could 
make  enviable.  Reinforcing  himself,  after  his  shake, 
with  a  little  brandy  and  iiuieh  hwoaring,  he  walke<i  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  a  coppice  on  his  right  hand,  through 
which  it  occurred  lo  him  that  he  could  make  his  way  to 
Batherley  without  danger  of  encountering  any  mcmlx»r 
of  the  hunt.  His  first  intention  was  to  hire  a  horse  there 
and  ride  home  forthwith,  for  to  walk  many  miles  with- 
out a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  along  an  ordinary  roa/J,  wan 
BB  much  out  of  the  question  to  him  as  to  other  spirited 
young  men  of  his  kind.  He  did  not  much  mind  aV)OUt 
taking  the  bad  news  to  Godfrey,  for  he  had  to  offer  him 
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at  the  same  time  the  resource  of  Marner's  money  ;  and 
if  Godfrey  kicked,  as  he  always  did,  at  the  notion  of 
making  a  fresh  debt,  from  which  he  himself  got  the 
smallest  share  of  advantage,  why,  he  wouldn't  kick 
long :  Dunstan  felt  sure  he  could  worry  Godfrey  into 
anything.  The  idea  of  Mamer's  money  kept  growing 
in  vividness  now  the  want  of  it  had  become  immediate  ; 
the  prospect  of  having  to  make  his  appearance  with 
the  muddy  boots  of  a  pedestrian  at  Batherley,  and 
encounter  the  grinning  queries  of  stablemen,  stood  un- 
pleasantly in  the  way  of  his  impatience  to  be  back  at 
Raveloe  and  carry  out  his  felicitous  plan  ;  and  a  casual 
visitation  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  he  was  ruminating, 
awakened  his  memory  to  the  fact  the  two  or  three  small 
coins  his  fore-finger  encountered  there  were  of  too  pale 
a  colour  to  cover  that  small  debt,  without  payment  of 
which  Jennings  had  declared  he  would  never  do  any 
more  business  with  Dunsey  Cass.  After  all,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  run  had  brought  him,  ho 
was  not  so  very  much  farther  from  home  than  he  was 
from  Batherley  ;  but  Dunsey,  not  being  remarkable  for 
clearness  of  head,  was  only  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  gradual  perception  that  there  were  other  reasons 
for  choosing  the  unprecedented  course  of  walking  home. 
It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  a  mist  was  gathering : 
the  sooner  he  got  into  the  road  the  better.  He  remem- 
bered having  crossed  the  road  and  seen  the  finger-post 
only  a  little  while  before  Wildfire  broke  do^\Ti ;  so, 
buttoning  his  coat,  twisting  the  lash  of  his  hunting 
whip  compactly  round  the  handle,  and  rapping  the  tops 
of  his  boots  with  a  self-possessed  air,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  at  all  taken  by  surprise,  he  set 
off  with  the  sense  that  he  was  imdertaking  a  remarkable 
feat  of  bodily  exertion,  which  somehow,  and  at  some 
time,  he  should  be  able  to  dress  up  and  magnify  to  the 
admiration  of  a  select  circle  at  the  Rainbow.  When 
a  young  gentleman  like  Dunsey  is  reduced  to  so  ex- 
ceptional a  mode  of  locomotion  as  walking,  a  whip  in 
his  hand  is  a  desirable  corrective  to  a  too  bewildering 
dreamy  sense  of  unwontedness  in  his  position ;    and 
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Dunstan,  m  ho  went  nlong  through  the  f.itherinp  mist, 
was  alwajTS  rapping  his  whij)  sonio^hcrc.  It  Mas 
Godfrey'B  whip,  which  he  had  chosen  to  take  without 
leave  because  it  had  a  pold  handle  ;  of  course  no  one 
could  see,  whrn  Dunstan  held  it,  that  the  name  Qodjrnj 
Cass  wa>!  cut  in  deep  letters  on  that  gold  handle — they 
could  only  sco  that  it  was  a  very  handsome  whip. 
Dunsey  was  not  without  fear  that  lie  might  meet  some 
acquaintance  in  whose  eyes  he  would  cut  a  pitiable 
tigure,  for  mist  is  no  screen  when  poonlc  get  close  to 
each  other  ;  but  when  he  at  hist  founa  himself  in  the 
well-known  Raveloe  lanes  without  having  met  a  sotil, 
be  8il''ntly  rr'rnarhe<l  that  that  waa  part  of  h  ! 

pood-luck,      liut  now  tho  mist,  hel|)ed  by  the  ■ 
darknesp.  was  more  of  a  screen  than  he  desire<l.  for  it 
hid  tho  ruts  into  which  his  feet  were  liable  to  slip — hid 
evert'tlnnt:.  so  that  he  had  to  g\iido  his  steps  by  dragging 
his  wl  •  the  low  bushrs  in  advance  of  the  he<lge- 

row.  t  soon,  he  thought.  l>e  g<'tting  near  the 

opening  at  the  Stone-pita  :  he  should  find  it  out  by  the 
break  in  the  heilgerow.  He  found  it  out,  however,  by 
another  circumstance  which  ho  had  not  expected  — 
namely,  by  certain  gleams  of  liu'ht.  whicli  ho  presently 
guessed  to  prr^ceed  from  Silas  Murner's  cottage.  Tliat 
cottage  and  the  monev  hidden  within  it  ha<l  been  in 
his  mind  continually,  (hiring  his  walk,  and  he  had  be<'n 
imagining  wa\'s  of  cajoling  and  tempting  the  weaver 
to  part  with  tlie  imme<liat<'  possession  of  his  money  for 
the  sake  of  receiving  int<»rest.  Dtmstan  felt  as  if  there 
must  be  a  litt!     •         •  Me<l  to  the  cajolery,  for 

his  own  aritlu)  is  were  not  clear  enoiigh 

to  afford  him  any  foreiiile  demonstration  a«  to  the  lid- 
vantagcs  of  interest  ;  and  as  for  security,  ho  reganled 
it  vacuely  as  a  means  of  cheating  a  man,  by  making 
him  believe  that  he  would  Ix;  paid.  Altogether,  the 
operation  on  the  miser's  mind  was  a  task  that  (Jfxlfrey 
would  be  sun;  to  hand  over  to  his  more  daring  and 
cunning  brother:  Dunstan  had  made  up  his  inind  to 
that ;  and  by  the  time  he  saw  the  light  gleaming  through 
the  chinks  of  Marner's  shutters,  the  idea  of  a  dialogue 
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with  the  weaver  had  become  so  familiar  to  him,  that  it 
occurred  to  him  as  quite  a  natural  thing  to  make  the 
acquaintance  forthwith.  There  might  be  several  con- 
veniences attending  this  course :  the  weaver  had  pos- 
fiibly  got  a  lantern,  and  Dunstan  was  tired  of  feeling 
his  way.  He  was  still  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  home,  and  the  lano  was  becoming  unpleasantly 
slippery,  for  the  mist  was  passing  into  rain.  He  turned 
up  the  bank,  not  without  some  fear  lest  he  might  miss 
the  right  way,  since  he  was  not  certain  whether  the  light 
were  in  front  or  on  the  side  of  the  cottage.  But  he 
felt  the  ground  before  him  cautiously  with  his  whip- 
handle,  and  at  last  arrived  safely  at  the  door.  He 
knocked  loudly,  rather  enjoying  the  idea  that  the  old 
fellow  would  be  frightened  at  the  sudden  noise.  He 
heard  no  movement  in  reply :  all  was  silence  in  the 
cottage.  Was  the  weaver  gone  to  bed,  then  ?  H  so, 
why  had  he  left  a  light  ?  That  was  a  strange  forgetful- 
ness  in  a  miser.  Dunstan  knocked  still  more  loudly, 
and,  without  pausing  for  a  reply,  pushed  his  fingers 
through  the  latch-hole,  intending  to  shake  the  door  and 
pull  the  latch-string  up  and  down,  not  doubting  that  the 
door  was  fastened.  But,  to  his  surprise,  at  this  double 
motion  the  door  opened,  and  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
a  bright  fire,  which  lit  up  every  comer  of  the  cottage — 
the  bed,  the  loom,  the  three  chairs,  and  the  table — and 
showed  him  that  Marner  was  not  there. 

Nothing  at  that  momont  could  be  much  more  inviting 
to  Dunsey  than  the  bright  fire  on  the  brick  hearth  :  he 
walked  in  and  seated  himself  by  it  at  once.  There  was 
something  in  front  of  the  fire,  too,  that  would  have  been 
inviting  to  a  hungry  man,  if  it  had  been  in  a  different 
stage  of  cooking.  It  was  a  small  bit  of  pork  suspended 
from  the  kettle-hanger  by  a  string  passed  through  a 
large  door-key,  in  a  way  known  to  primitive  house- 
keepers unpossessed  of  jacks.  But  the  pork  had  been 
hung  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  hanger,  apparently 
to  prevent  the  roasting  from  proceeding  too  rapidly 
during  the  owner's  absence.  The  old  staring  simpleton 
had  hot  meat  for  his  supper,  then  ?  thought  Dunstan. 
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People  hatl  always  said  ho  lived  on  mouldy  hrond.  on 
purpose  to  check  his  aj^ixtite.  But  where  could  he  1m) 
at  this  time,  and  on  such  an  evening,  leaving  his  supfxT 
in  this  stage  of  prejmration.  and  his  door  unfa»tene<l  ? 
Diinstan's  own  recent  diftieulty  in  making  his  way 
BUggcstcd  to  him  that  the  weaver  had  |X'rha|)s  gone  out- 
side his  cottage  to  fetch  in  fuel,  or  for  some  such  brief 
purpose,  and  had  slipjx'd  into  the  Stone-pit.  That  waa 
nn  inten\''ting  idea  to  Dunstan,  carrying  consetjuencea 
of  entire  novelty.  If  the  weaver  was  dea<i,  who  had 
a  right  to  his  money  ?  Who  would  know  where  hin 
money  was  hidden  ?  Who  u^tuld  hujw  that  anylxxitj 
hnd  romf  to  take  it  auny  ?  He  went  no  farther  into  tho 
subtleties  of  evidence  :  the  pressing  (jUestion,  '  When* 
M  the  money  ?  *  now  took  such  entire  |H)sst  ssion  of  hini 
as  t<j  make  him  quite  forget  that  the  weaver's  death 
was  not  a  certainty.  A  dull  mind«  once  arriving  at  an 
inference  that  flatters  a  desire,  is  rarely  able  to  retain 
the  impn^ssion  that  the  notion  from  which  the  inference 
startca  was  purr-ly  problematic.  .And  Dunstan's  mind 
was  as  dull  ;is  the  mind  of  a  possible  felon  usually  is. 
There  wore  only  three  hiding-places  where  he  ha<i  ever 
heard  of  cottagers'  hoards  U-ing  found:  the  thatch, 
the  bed,  and  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Mnrner's  cottage  ha<l 
no  thatch  ;  and  Dtmstan's  first  act,  after  a  train  of 
thought  ma<le  rapiri  by  the  stimulus  of  cupidity,  was  to 
go  up  to  the  l)o<J  ;  but  while  he  did  ho,  his  eyes  travelled 
eagerly  over  the  floor,  where  the  bricks,  distinct  in  tho 
fire-light,  were  discemablo  under  the  sprinkling  of  sand. 
But  not  ever\'where  :  for  there  was  one  spot,  and  one 
only,  which  was  quite  covered  with  sand,  and  sand 
sho^p^ing  the  marks  of  fingers  which  had  apparently 
been  careful  to  spread  it  over  a  given  space.  It  wa^ 
near  the  treddlcs  of  the  loom.  In  an  instant  Dunstan 
darted  to  that  spot,  swept  away  the  sand  with  his  whip, 
and,  inserting  the  thin  end  of  the  hook  l>etween  tho 
bricks,  found  that  they  were  lf)ose.  In  hat>te  ho  lifted 
up  two  bricks,  and  saw  what  he  had  no  doubt  wan  the 
object  of  his  search  ;  for  what  could  there  Ix-  but  money 
in  those  two  leathern  bags  ?     And,  from  their  weight. 
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they  must  be  filled  with  guineas.  Dunstan  felt  round 
the  hole,  to  be  certain  that  it  held  no  more  ;  then 
hastily  replaced  the  bricks,  and  spread  the  sand  over 
them.  Hardly  more  than  five  minutes  had  passed  since 
he  entered  the  cottage,  but  it  seemed  to  Dunstan  like 
a  long  while  ;  and  though  he  was  without  any  distinct 
recognition  of  the  possibility  that  Mamer  might  be  alive, 
and  might  re-enter  the  cottage  at  any  moment,  he  felt 
an  undefinable  dread  laying  hold  on  him,  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet  with  the  bags  in  his  hand.  He  would  hasten 
out  into  the  darkness,  and  then  consider  what  he  should 
do  with  the  bags.  He  closed  the  door  behind  him  im- 
mediately, that  he  might  shut  in  the  stream  of  light : 
a  few  steps  would  be  enough  to  carry  him  beyond  be- 
trayal by  the  gleams  from  the  shutter-chinks  and  the 
latch-hole.  The  rain  and  darkness  had  got  thicker,  and 
he  was  glad  of  it ;  though  it  was  awkward  walking  with 
both  hands  filled,  so  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  grasp  his  whip  along  with  one  of  the  bags.  But 
when  he  had  gone  a  yard  or  two,  he  might  take  his  time. 
So  he  stepped  forward  into  the  darkness.  - 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Dunstan  Cass  turned  his  back  on  the  cottage, 
Silas  Mamer  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  it,  plodding  along  from  the  village  with  a  sack 
thrown  round  his  shoulders  as  an  over-coat,  and  with 
a  horn  lantern  in  his  hand.  His  legs  were  weary,  but 
his  mind  was  at  ease,  free  from  the  presentiment  of 
change.  The  sense  of  security  more  frequently  springs 
from  habit  than  from  conviction,  and  for  this  reason 
it  often  subsists  after  such  a  change  in  the  conditions 
as  might  have  been  expected  to  suggest  alarm.  The 
lapse  of  time  during  which  a  given  event  has  not  hap- 
pened, is,  in  this  logic  of  habit,  constantly  alleged  as 
a  reason  why  the  event  should  never  happen,  even  when 
the  lapse  of  time  is  precisely  the  added  condition  which 
makes  the  event  imminent.     A  man  will  tell  you  that  ha 
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has  worki^d  in  a  mine  for  forty  years  unhurt  by  an  Acci- 
dent, OS  a  reason  why  he  should  apprehend  no  danger, 
though  the  roof  is  bocinning  to  sinic  ;  and  it  is  often 
observable,  that  the  older  a  man  gets,  the  more  diflioult 
it  is  to  him  to  retain  a  l)elieving  conception  of  hia  own 
death.  Tliis  intluencc  of  habit  waa  nece^^sarily  strong 
in  a  man  whose  life  waa  bo  monotonous  a«  Mamer's — 
who  saw  no  new  people  and  heard  of  no  new  events  to 
keep  alive  in  him  the  idea  of  the  unexpected  and  tho 
'"hanpeful  ;  and  it  explains,  simply  enough,  why  his 
mind  could  bo  at  caar,  t  lie  had  left  his  house 

and  his  treasure  mop'  <i  -s  than  tisual.     Silas 

was  thinking  with  double  complacency  of  his  Buppcr : 
first,  because  it  would  l>o  hot  and  savoury ;  and, 
secondly,  Ix'cause  it  would  cost  him  nothing.  For  the 
little  bit  of  pork  was  a  present  from  tlwit  excellent 
housewife.  Miss  Pri8<  lUa  Lanmieter,  to  whom  ho  hati 
this  day  carried  home  a  handsome  piece  of  linen  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  occasion  of  a  present  like  this,  that  Silas 
indulged  himself  with  roast  meat.  Supper  was  his 
favourite  meal.  Ixs'ausc  it  came  at  his  time  of  revelry, 
when  his  heart  warmed  over  hia  gold  ;  whenever  he 
had  roast-meat,  he  alwaj'S  chose  to  have  it  for  supper. 
Hut  this  evening,  he  had  no  sooner  ingeniously  knotted 
his  string  fast  round  his  bit  of  pork,  twist<*d  the  ntring 
according  to  rule  over  his  door-key,  passed  it  throup^t 
the  handle,  and  made  it  fa«t  on  the  hanger,  than  1 
r  '    red  that  a  pioce  of  very  fine  twine  was  indiH- 

T  to  his  'setting  up  *  a  new  piece  of  work  in  his 

loom  early  in  the  morning.  It  had  slipjied  his  memorj', 
l>ecauBe,  in  coming  from  Mr.  LammL-tc-r's.  ho  hod  not 
had  to  pass  through  the  village  ;  but  to  lose  time  by 
going  on  errands  in  the  morning  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  a  nasty  fog  to  turn  out  into,  but  thore  were  things 
Silas  loved  better  than  his  own  ■  '  ;   so,  drawing 

his  pork  to  the  extremity  of  th<  r,  and  arming 

himself  with  his  lantern  and  his  old  sn/k,  he  set  out  on 
what,  in  ordinary  weather,  would  have  been  a  twenty 
minutes'  errand.  He  could  not  have  locked  his  door 
without  undoing  his  well-knotted  string  and  retarding 
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his  supper ;  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  make  that 
sacrifice.  What  thief  would  find  his  way  to  the  Stone- 
pits  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  and  why  should  he  come 
on  this  particular  night,  when  he  had  never  come  through 
all  the  fifteen  years  before  ?  These  questions  were  not 
distinctly  present  in  Silas's  mind ;  they  merely  serve 
to  represent  the  vaguely-felt  foundation  of  his  freedom 
from  anxiety. 

He  reached  his  door  in  much  satisfaction  that  his 
errand  was  done  :  he  opened  it,  and  to  his  short-sighted 
eyes  everything  remained  as  he  had  left  it,  except  that 
the  fire  sent  out  a  welcome  increase  of  heat.  He  trod 
about  the  floor  while  putting  by  his  lantern  and  throw- 
ing aside  his  hat  and  sack,  so  as  to  merge  the  marks  of 
Dunstan's  feet  on  the  sand  in  the  marks  of  his  own 
nailed  boots.  Then  he  moved  his  pork  nearer  to  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  to  the  agreeable  business  of  tending 
the  meat  and  warming  himself  at  the  same  time. 

Any  one  who  had  looked  at  him  as  the  red  liglit  shone 
upon  his  pale  face,  strange  straining  eyes,  and  meagre 
form,  would  perhaps  have  understood  the  mixture  of 
contemptuous  pity,  dread,  and  suspicion  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours  in  Raveloe.  Yet 
few  men  could  be  more  harmless  than  poor  ]\Iarner.  In 
his  truthful  simple  soul,  not  even  the  growing  greed  and 
worship  of  gold  could  beget  any  vice  directly  injurious 
to  others.  The  light  of  his  faith  quite  put  out,  and  his 
affections  made  desolate,  he  had  clung  with  all  the 
force  of  his  nature  to  his  work  and  his  money  ;^  and  like 
all  objects  to  which  a  man  devotes  himself,  they  had 
fashioned  him  into  correspondence  with  themselves. 
His  loom,  as  he  wrought  in  it  without  ceasing,  had  in 
its  turn  wrought  on  him,  and  confirmed  more  and  more 
the  monotonous  craving  for  its  monotonous  response. 
His  gold,  as  he  hung  over  it  and  saw  it  grow,  gathered  his 
power  of  loving  together  intp  a  hard  isolation  like  its  own. 

As  soon  as  he  was  warm  he  began  to  think  it  would 
be  a  long  while  to  wait  till  after  supper  before  he  drew 
out  his  guineas,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  them 
on  the  table  before  liim  as  he  ate  his  unwonted  feast. 
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Kor  joy  is  the  l)ost  of  wine,  and  ISilas's  guincaa  wt 
A  poldi-n  wine  of  that  sort. 

He  rose  and  placed  his  candle  unsuspectingly  on  t! 
floor  near  his  loom,  swept  awav  the  fwind  without  iii 
tiring  any  change,  and  reniovfil  the  bricks.     The  sii;l 
<»f  the  empty  hole  mado  his  heart  leap  violently,  h' 
the  belief  that  his  gold  was  gone  could  not  come  at  on« 
— only  terror,  and  the  eaRcr  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terror.     Ho  pasj^ed  hu*  trembling  hand  all  about  tho 
hole,  trying  to  think  it  possible  that  his  eyes  had  de- 
reiviKl  him  ;    then  ho  held  the  candle  in  the  hole  and 
examined  it  curiously,  tn'mbling  more  and  more.     At 
list  he  shook  so  violently  that  he  let  fall  the  candle,  and 
lifted  his  hands  to  his  Jiead.  trying  to  steady  himself, 
that  he  might  think.     Ha<l  ho  put  his  gold  somewhere 
else,  by  a  sudtlen  resolution  hu*t  ni^ht,  and  then  for- 
gotten it  ?     .\  man  falling  into  dark  water  seeks  a  mo- 
njentary  footing  even  on  sliding  stones  ;    and  Silas,  by 
actmK  "8  if  1>p  believed  in  fali*o  hopis,  warded  off  tho 
moment  of  despair.     He  scarchtHi  in  every  comer,  he 
tiimt^l  his  l^*d  over,  and  shook  it,  and  kneaded  it  ;   ho 
looked  in  his  brick  oven  where  he  laitl  his  sticks.     When 
there  was  no  other  place  to  Ix*  searched,  he  kn«*i*led 
down  again  and  felt  once  more   all   round    the  hole. 
There  wius  no  untriwi  refuge  left  for  a  moment'H  tthelter 
from  the  terrible  truth. 

Yes,  there  was  a  sort  of  n-fugo  which  always  comes 
with  the  prostration  of  thought  under  on  overfK)wering 
p;u<*sion  :  it  was  that  exjH'ctation  of  impossibilities,  that 
U'lief  in  contradictor^'  images,  which  is  still  distinct 
from  madness,  because  it  is  capable  of  Ix'ing  dissij)ated 
by  the  external  fact.  Silas  got  up  from  his  knees  trem- 
bling, and  looked  round  at  the  table  :  didn't  the  gold 
lie  there  after  all  ?  The  table  was  bare,  llien  he 
ttimed  and  looked  behind  him — IcK^ked  all  round  hia 
dwelling,  seeming  to  strain  his  brown  eyes  after  some 
possible  appearance  of  the  bags,  where  he  had  already 
sought  them  in  vain.  He  could  see  every  object  in  his 
cottage — and  his  ^old  was  not  there. 

Again  he  put  his  trembling  hands  to  his  head,  and 
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gave  a  wild  ringing  scream,  the  cry  of  desolation.  For 
a  few  moments  after,  he  stood  motionless  ;  but  the  cry 
had  relieved  him  from  the  first  maddening  pressure  of 
the  truth.  He  turned  and  tottered  towards  his  loom, 
and  got  into  the  seat  where  he  worked,  instinctively 
seeking  this  as  the  strongest  assurance  of  reality. 

And  now  that  all  the  false  hopes  had  vanished,  and 
the  first  shock  of  certainty  was  past,  the  idea  of  a  thief 
began  to  present  itself,  and  he  entertained  it  eagerly, 
because  a  thief  might  be  caught  and  made  to  restore 
the  gold.  The  thought  brought  some  new  strength 
with  it,  and  he  started  from  his  loom  to  the  door.  As 
he  opened  it  the  rain  beat  in  upon  him,  for  it  was  falling 
more  and  more  heavily.  There  were  no  footsteps  to 
be  tracked  on  such  a  night — footsteps  ?  When  had  the 
thief  come  ?  During  Silas's  absence  in  the  daytime  the 
door  had  been  locked,  and  there  had  been  no  marks  of 
any  inroad  on  his  return  by  daylight.  And  in  the 
evening,  too,  he  said  to  himself,  everything  was  the 
same  as  when  he  had  left  it.  The  sand  and  bricks 
looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  moved.  Was  it  a  thief 
who  had  taken  the  bags  ?  or  w£is  it  a  cruel  power  that 
no  hands  could  reach,  which  had  delighted  in  making 
him  a  second  time  desolate  ?  He  shrank  from  this 
vaguer  dread,  and  fixed  his  mind  with  struggling  effort 
on  the  robber  with  hands,  who  could  be  reached  by 
hands.  His  thoughts  glanced  at  all  the  neighbours  who 
had  made  any  remarks,  or  asked  any  questions  which 
he  might  now  regard  as  a  ground  of  suspicion.  There 
was  Jem  Rodney,  a  kno^vn  poacher,  and  otherwise  dis- 
reputable :  he  had  often  met  Marner  in  his  journeys 
across  the  fields,  and  had  said  something  jestingly  about 
the  weaver's  money  ;  nay,  he  had  once  irritated  Marner, 
by  lingering  at  the  fire  when  he  called  to  light  his  pipe, 
instead  of  going  about  his  business.  Jem  Rodney  was 
the  man — there  was  ease  in  the  thought.  Jem  could 
be  found  and  made  to  restore  the  money :  Marner  did 
not  want  to  punish  him,  but  only  to  get  back  his  gold 
which  had  gone  from  him,  and  left  his  soul  like  a  forlorn 
traveller  on  an  unknown  desert.     The  robber  must  be 
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lull  hi.KI  f)f.     Mamer's  ideas  of  legal   authority   wero 
(•onfii5«(i,  but  ho  felt  that  ho  inusl  go  ami    prochiirn 
his  lo-s  ;  and  the  preat  people  in  the  village — the  cler^'- 
man,    the  constable,   and   Stjuiro  Cass — would   ma, 
Jem  Rodnp}',  or  pomebody  else,  deliver  up  the  8t(M 
money.     Ho  nished  out  in  the  rain,  under  the  stimulus 
of  tliis  hope,  forgettinp  to  cover  his  head,  not  caring 
to  fasten  his  door  ;   for  he  felt  as  if  ho  had  nothing  left 
to  lose.     Ho  ran  swiftly  till  want  of  breath  compelled 
him  to  slacken  his  pace  as  he  was  entering  the  villago 
at  the  turning  close  to  the  Rainbow. 

The  Rainbow,  in  Marner's  view,  wa«  a  place  of 
luxurii)U8  resort  for  rich  and  stout  husbands,  whoso 
wives  had  superfluous  storrs  of  linen  ;  it  was  the  place 
where  he  was  likrly  to  tind  the  powers  and  dignities  of 
Raveloe,  and  where  he  could  most  speedily  make  his 
loaa  public.  He  lifted  the  latch,  and  turned  into  tho 
bright  bar  or  kitchen  on  the  right  hand,  where  the  less 
lofty  customers  of  the  house  wore  in  the  habit  of  as- 
sembling, the  parlour  on  the  left  being  reserved  for  tho 
more  select  society  in  which  Squire  Case  frequently 
enjoye<l  the  double  pleasure  of  conviviality  and  con- 
descension. But  the  parlour  was  dark  to-night,  the 
chief  jwr-onages  who  ornamented  its  circle  being  all  at 
Mrs.  Osgood's  birthday  dance,  as  Godfrey  Cass  was. 
And  in  consequence  of  this,  the  party  on  the  high- 
screened  seats  in  the  kitchen  was  more  numerous  than 
usual  ;  several  pcrsonagi^,  who  would  otherwise  have 
l)ecn  adniittod  into  the  parlour  and  enlarged  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hectoring  and  condescension  for  their  betters, 
Ik  ing  content  this  evening  to  vary  their  enjoyment  by 
takmg  their  spirits-and-wat^r  where  they  could  them- 
selves hector  and  condescend  ia  company  that  called 
for  boor. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Toe  conversation,  which  was  at  a  high  pitch  of  anima- 
tion when  Silas  approached  the  door  of  the  Rainbow, 
had,  as  usual,  been  slow  and  intermittent  when  the  com> 
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pany  first  assembled.  The  pipes  began  to  be  puffed 
in  a  silence  which  had  an  air  of  severity  ;  the  more  im- 
portant customers,  who  drank  spirits  and  sat  nearest 
the  fire,  staring  at  each  other  as  if  a  bet  were  depending 
on  the  first  man  who  winked  ;  while  the  beer-dxinkers, 
chiefly  men  in  fustian  jackets  and  smock-frocks,  kept 
their  eyelids  down  and  rubbed  their  hands  across  their 
mouths,  as  if  their  draughts  of  beer  were  a  funereal 
duty  attended  with  embarrassing  sadness.  At  last 
Mr.  Snell,  the  landlord,  a  man  of  a  neutral  disposition, 
accustomed  to  stand  aloof  from  human  differences  as 
those  of  beings  who  were  all  alike  in  need  of  liquor, 
broke  silence,  by  saying  in  a  doubtful  tone  to  his  cousin 
the  butcher, — 

'  Some  folks  *ud  say  that  was  a  fine  beast  you  druv  in 
yesterday.  Bob  ?  ' 

The  butcher,  a  jolly,  smiling,  red-haired  man,  was 
not  disposed  to  answer  rashly.  He  gave  a  few  puffs 
before  he  spat  and  replied,  '  And  they  wouldn't  be  fur 
wrong,  John.* 

After  this  feeble  delusive  thaw,  the  silence  set  in  as 
severely  as  before. 

*  Was  it  a  red  Durham  ?  '  said  the  farrier,  taking 
up  the  thread  of  discourse  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes. 

The  farrier  looked  at  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord 
looked  at  the  butcher,  as  the  person  who  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  answering. 

*  Red  it  was,'  said  the  butcher,  in  his  good-humoured 
husky  treble — '  and  a  Durham  it  was.' 

*  Then  you  needn't  tell  me  who  you  bought  it  of,* 
said  the  farrier,  looking  round  with  some  triumph  ;  '  I 
know  who  it  is  has  got  the  red  Durhams  o'  this  country- 
side. And  she'd  a  white  star  on  her  brow,  I'll  bet 
a  permy  ?  *  The  farrier  leaned  forward  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees  as  he  put  this  question,  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
knowingly. 

'  Well ;  yes — she  might,'  said  the  butcher,  slowly, 
considering  that  he  was  giving  a  decided  a£B.rmative. 
*  I  don't  say  contrairy.' 
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*  I  knrw  that  very  well.*  said  tho  farrlor,  throwing? 
Iiimsclf  backward  apain.  and  Pj>oakinp  tiofiantlv  ;  '  jf 
1  don't  know  Mr.  Lammoter's  cows,  I  should  like  to 
know  who  does  — that  's  all.  And  as  for  the  cow  you've 
lK)ught,  bargain  or  no  bargain,  I've  been  at  the  drench- 
ing of  her — contradick  me  who  will.' 

The  farrier  l(X)ke<l  tierce,  and  the  mild  butcher's  con- 
versational spirit  was  rouse<l  a  little. 

*  I'm  not  for  contradicking  no  man,'  he  said  ;  *  I'm 
for  peace  and  (juietness.  Some  are  for  cutting  long 
ril>s — I'm  for  cutting  'em  short,  myself  ;  but  1  don't 
quarrel  with  'em.  All  I  say  is,  it 's  a  lovely  carkiss — and 
anybody  as  was  reasonable,  it  'ud  bring  tears  into  their 
<yes  to  look  at  it.' 

*  Well,  it 's  the  cow  as  I  drenched,  whatever  it  is,'  pur- 
fiue<l  the  farrier,  angrily  ;  '  and  it  was  Mr.  Lammetcr'a 
cow,  else  you  told  a  lie  when  you  said  it  was  a  red 
iMirham.* 

*  I  tell  no  lies,'  said  the  butcher,  with  the  same  mild 
huskiness  as  befon* :  *and  I  contradick  none — not  if 
a  man  was  to  swear  himself  black  :  he  's  no  meat  o'  mine 
nor  none  o'  my  bargains.  All  I  say  is,  it 's  a  lovely 
carkiss.  And  what  I  say,  I'll  stick  to  ;  but  I'll  quarrel 
wi'  no  man.* 

'  No,'  said  the  farrier,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  looking  at 
the  company  g»*nerally  ;  *  and  p'rhaps  you  aren't  pig- 
headed ;  and  p'rhaps  you  didn't  say  the  cow  waa  a  red 
Durham  ;  and  p'rhaps  you  didn  't  say  she'd  got  a  star 
on  her  brow — stick  to  that,  now  you're  at  it.' 

*  Come,  come.'  said  the  landlonl ;  *  let  the  cow  alone. 
The  truth  lies  atween  you  :  you're  both  right  and  both 
wrong,  as  I  allays  says.  And  ns  for  the  cow's  b<ing 
Mr.  I^mmeter's,  I  say  nothing  to  that  ;  but  this  I  say, 
as  tho  Rainbow  's  tlie  R<unbow.  And  for  the  matter  o* 
that,  if  the  talk  is  to  be  o'  the  Ivimmeters,  you  know 
the  most  upo'  that  head,  eh,  Mr.  Maccy  ?  You  re- 
member when  first  Mr.  Ivxminet<'r'«  father  come  into 
these  parts,  and  took  the  Warrens  ?  * 

Mr.  Macey,  tailor  and  parish-clerk,  the  latter  of  which 
functions  rheumatism  had  of  late  obliged  him  to  share 
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with  a  small-featured  young  man  who  sat  opposite  him, 
held  his  white  head  on  one  side,  and  twirled  his  thumbs 
with  an  air  of  complacency,  slightly  seasoned  with 
criticism.  He  smiled  pityingly,  in  answer  to  the  land- 
lord's appeal,  and  said — 

'  Aye,  aye  ;  I  know,  I  know  ;  but  I  let  other  folks  talk. 
I've  laid  by  now,  and  gev  up  to  the  young  uns.  Ask 
them  as  have  been  to  school  at  Tarley  :  they've  learnt 
pemouncing  ;  that's  come  up  since  my  day.' 

'  If  you're  pointing  at  me,  Mr.  Macey,'  said  the  deputy 
clerk,  with  an  air  of  anxious  propriety,  *  Fm  nowise 
a  man  to  speak  out  of  my  place.     As  the  psalm  says — 

**  I  know  what 's  right,  nor  only  bo, 
But  also  practise  what  I  know."  ' 

*  Well,  then,  I  wish  you'd  keep  hold  o'  the  tune  when 
it 's  set  for  you  ;  if  you're  for  practising,  I  wish  you'd 
practise  that,'  said  a  large  jocose-looking  man,  an  excel- 
lent wheelwright  in  his  week-day  capacity,  but  on 
Sundays  leader  of  the  choir.  He  winked,  as  he  spoke, 
at  two  of  the  company,  who  were  known  officially  as 
*  the  bassoon  '  and  '  the  key-bugle,'  in  the  confidence 
that  he  was  expressing  the  sense  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession in  Raveloe. 

Mr.  Tookey,  the  deputy-clerk,  who  shared  the  un- 
popularity common  to  deputies,  turned  very  red,  but 
replied,  with  careful  moderation — '  Mr.  Winthrop,  if 
you'll  bring  me  any  proof  as  I'm  in  the  wrong,  I'm  not 
the  man  to  say  I  won't  alter.  But  there 's  people  set 
up  their  own  ears  for  a  standard,  and  expect  the  whole 
choir  to  follow  'em.  There  may  be  two  opinions, 
I  hope.' 

*  Aye,  aye,'  said  Mr.  Macey,  who  felt  very  well  satisfied 
with  this  attack  on  youthful  presumption :  *  you're 
right  there,  Tookey :  there 's  allays  two  'pinions ; 
there's  the  'pinion  a  man  has  of  himsen,  and  there's 
the  'pinion  other  folks  have  on  him.  There  'd  be  two 
'pinions  about  a  cracked  bell,  if  the  bell  could  hear 
itself.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Macey,*  said  poor  Tookey,  serious  amidst 
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the  poncral  laughter.  '  I  nndortook  to  partially  fill  up 
tho  oftico  of  parish -clrrk  by  Mr.  C'mckcnthorp'a  dcsiro, 
whenever  your  infirmities  should  make  you  unfittinfi;; 
and  it 's  one  of  the  rights  thereof  to  sing  in  the  clioir  — 
else  why  have  you  done  the  same  yourself  ?  ' 

*  Ah  !  hut  the  old  gontloman  and  you  are  two  folks.* 
said  lion  Winthrop.  *  Tiie  old  gt-ntlrraan's  got  a  gift. 
Why,  the  Squire  used  to  invite  hira  to  take  a  glass, 
only  to  hear  him  sing  the  *  H<h1  Kovier  '  ;  didn't  he, 
Mr.  Macey  ?  It 's  a  nat'ral  gift.  There's  my  little  lad 
.Aaron,  he's  got  a  gift— ho  ran  Hing  a  tune  otT  btraight, 
like  a  thnxstle.  IJut  an  for  yoii.  Master  TiM)key,  you 'd 
l)ettcr  stick  to  your  '  .\mens '  :  your  voice  ia  well 
enough  when  you  keep  it  up  in  your  nose.  It 's  your 
inside  as  isn't  right  niudo  for  music  :  it's  no  better  nor 
a  hollow  stalk.' 

Thi:j  kinri  of  unflinching  frankness  was  the  most 
piqtinnt  form  of  joke  to  the  coiiij);vrjy  at  the  Kuinbow, 
and  iJen  Winthrop's  insult  wjuh  ftlt  by  every Ixxly  to 
have  cap|K'<l  .Mr,  .Macey 's  epignim. 

*  I  see  what  it  is  plain  enough.'  said  Mr.  Tookcy, 
unable  to  keep  c(K)1  any  longer.  *  There  *s  a  conHjx'racy 
to  turn  mo  out  o'  tho  choir,  as  I  shouldn't  share  thrt 
('hristmas  money — that 's  where  it  is.  Hut  I  shall  sjK'ak 
to  Mr.  Crackentliorp  ;   I'll  not  lx'  i)ut  u|)on  by  no  man.' 

*  Nay,  nay.  Tooke}-,'  said  li<-n  \N  inthrop.  '  Wo  '11  pay 
you  your  share  to  keep  out  of  it  —that 's  what  we  '11  do. 
There's  things  folks  'ud  pay  to  bo  rid  on,  besides 
varmin.' 

*  Come,  come.'  said  the  landlord,  who  felt  that  paying 
people  for  their  al)sence  wtis  a  principle  dangerous  to 
society  ;  '  a  joke 's  a  joke.  We're  all  gocxl  friends  hore, 
I  hope.  We  mu.st  givo  and  take.  You're  both  right 
and  you're  both  wrong,  as  I  say.  I  agree  wi'  Mr. 
Macey  here,  as  there's  two  oi)inions  ;  and  if  mine  was 
asked.  I  should  say  they're  both  right.  Tookey 's  right 
and  Winthrop  's  right,  and  they've  only  got  to  split  tho 
difference  and  make  themselves  even.' 

The  farrier  was  putTmg  his  pip©  rather  fiercely,  in 
some  contempt  at  thiij  trivial  dibcussion.     Ho  had  no 
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ear  for  music  himself,  and  never  went  to  church,  as 
being  of  the  medical  profession,  and  likely  to  be  in 
requisition  for  delicate  cows.  But  the  butcher,  having 
music  in  his  soul,  had  listened  with  a  divided  desire  for 
Tookey's  defeat,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

'  To  be  sure,'  he  said,  following  up  the  landlord's 
conciliatory  view,  *  we're  fond  of  our  old  clerk  ;  it 's 
nat'ral,  and  him  used  to  be  such  a  singer,  and  got 
a  brother  as  is  kno^vTl  for  the  first  fiddler  in  tliis  country- 
side. Eh,  it's  a  pity  but  what  Solomon  lived  in  our 
village,  and  could  give  us  a  tune  when  we  liked  ;  eh, 
Mr.  Macey  ?  I  'd  keep  him  in  liver  and  lights  for 
nothing — that  I  would.' 

'  Aye,  aye,'  said  i\lr.  Macey,  in  the  height  of  compla- 
cency ;  '  our  family 's  been  known  for  musicianers  as 
far  back  as  anybody  can  tell.  But  them  things  are 
dying  out,  as  I  tell  Solomon  every  time  he  comes  round  ; 
there 's  no  voices  like  what  there  used  to  be,  and  there 's 
nobody  remembers  what  we  remember,  if  it  isn't  the 
old  crows.' 

'  Aye,  you  remember  when  first  Mr.  Lammeter's  father 
came  into  these  parts,  don't  you,  Mr.  Macey  ?  '  said  the 
landlord. 

'  I  should  think  I  did,'  said  the  old  man,  who  had 
now  gone  through  that  complimentary  process  necessary 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  point  of  narration, '  and  a  fine  old 
gentleman  he  was — as  fine,  and  finer  nor  the  Mr.  Lam- 
meter  as  now  is.  He  came  from  a  bit  north'ard,  so  far 
as  I  could  ever  make  out.  But  there 's  nobody  rightly 
knows  about  those  parts :  only  it  couldn't  be  far 
north'ard,  nor  much  different  from  this  country,  for 
he  brought  a  fine  breed  o'  sheep  with  him,  so  there  must 
be  pastures  there,  and  everything  reasonable.  We 
beared  tell  as  he  'd  sold  his  o^vn  land  to  come  and  take 
the  Warrens,  and  that  seemed  odd  for  a  man  as  had 
land  of  his  own,  to  come  and  rent  a  farm  in  a  strange 
place.  But  they  say  it  was  along  of  his  \\dfe's  dying  ; 
though  there 's  reasons  in  things  as  nobody  knows  on — • 
that 's  pretty  much  what  I've  made  out ;  though  some 
folks  are  so  wise,  they  '11  find  you  fifty  reasons  straight 
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off,  and  all  the  while  the  real  reason's  winking  at  Vm 
in  the  comer,  and  they  niver  see't.  Howsomever,  it 
was  Boon  seen  as  we  'd  got  a  new  parish*ner  as  know'd 
the  rights  and  customn  o'  things,  and  kep  a  good  house, 
and  W8W  well  looke<l  on  by  everybody.  Ancl  the  voung 
man — that  'b  tho  Mr.  I^mmeter  as  now  i.**,  for  he  u  nivir 
a  sister — Boon  begun  to  court  MiBS  Oflgo<Ml,  that's  tho 
sister  o'  the  Mr.  Osgootl  as  now  is.  and  a  fine  handsome 
lass  she  was — eh,  you  can't  tliink — they  pretend  this 
young  lass  is  like  her,  but  that 's  the  way  wi'  |H'oplo  ns 
don't  know  what  come  U-fore  'cm.  /  should  know,  for 
1  helped  the  old  rector,  Mr.  Drumlow  as  wtis,  I  hcli)ed 
him  marry  'cm.* 

Here  Mr.  Macey  pausc<l  ;  he  always  gave  his  narrative 
in  in.stalments,  expecting  to  be  questioaed  according  to 
precedent. 

*  Aye,  and  a  partic'lar  thing  happened,  didn't  it* 
Mr.  Macoy,  bo  as  you  wore  likely  to  remomlM^r  that 
marriage  ?  '  said  the  landlord,  in  a  congratulatory 
tone. 

*  I  should  think  there  did — a  very  partic'lar  thing, 
paid  Mr.  Macey,  nodding  aideways.  For  Mr.  Drumlow 
— poor  old  p'^ntloman.  1  was  fond  on  him.  though  he'd 
got  a  bit  confui^cd  in  hi.s  haiMl,  what  wi'  ago  and  wi* 
taking  a  drop  o'  summat  warm  whon  the  service  come 
of  a  cold  morning.  And  yoting  Mr.  Ijvmmotcr,  he'd 
have  no  way  but  he  must  l)e  married  in  Janiwary, 
which,  to  1x5  Buro.  's  a  imroa.sonablc  time  to  be  married 
in,  for  it  i.sn't  like  a  christoning  or  a  burying,  as  you 
can't  help  ;  and  ko  .Mr.  Drumlow — poor  old  gentleman, 
I  was  fond  on  him — but  when  he  come  to  put  the 
questions,  he  put  'em  by  the  rule  o'  contrairy,  like,  and 
he  says,  "  Wilt  thou  have  thi.n  man  to  thy  wedded  wife  7  " 
pa}'s  he,  and  then  he  Bayn,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman 
to  thy  we<idod  husband  ?  "  Kays  ho.  Hut  the  par- 
tic'larest  thing  of  all  b,  as  nobody  took  any  notice  on 
it  but  me,  and  they  answered  straight  off  "  yes,"  like 
as  if  it  had  been  mo  sajing  "  Amen  "  i'  the  right  place, 
without  listening  to  what  went  before.* 

'  But  you  knew  what  was  going  on  well  enough,  didn't 
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you,  Mr.  Macey  ?    You  were  live  enough,  eh  ?  '   said 
the  butcher. 

*  Lor  bless  you  ! '  said  Mr.  Macey,  pausing,  and 
smiling  in  pity  at  the  impotence  of  his  hearers'  im- 
agination— *  why,  I  was  all  of  a  tremble  :  it  was  as  if 
I'd  been  a  coat  pulled  by  the  two  tails,  like ;  for  I 
couldn't  stop  the  parson,  I  couldn't  take  upon  me  to  do 
that ;  and  yet  I  said  to  myself,  I  says,  "  Suppose  they 
shouldn't  be  fast  married,  'cause  the  words  are  con- 
trairy  ?  "  and  my  head  went  working  like  a  mill,  for  I 
was  allays  uncommon  for  turning  things  over  and  seeing 
all  round  'em  ;  and  I  says  to  myself,  "  Is 't  the  meanin' 
or  the  words  as  makes  folks  fast  i'  wedlock  ?  "  For  the 
parson  meant  right,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
meant  right.  But  then,  when  I  come  to  think  on  it, 
meanin'  goes  but  a  little  way  i'  most  things,  for  you 
may  mean  to  stick  things  together  and  your  glue  may 
be  bad,  and  then  where  are  you  ?  And  so  I  says  to  my- 
sen,  "  It  isn't  the  meanin',  it's  the  glue."  And  I  was 
worreted  as  if  I  'd  got  three  bells  to  pull  at  once,  when 
we  got  into  the  vestry,  and  they  begim  to  sign  their 
names.  But  where 's  the  use  o'  talking? — you  can't 
think  what  goes  on  in  a  'cute  man's  inside.' 

*  But  you  held  in  for  all  that,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Macey  ?  ' 
said  the  landlord. 

*  Aye,  I  held  in  tight  till  I  was  by  mysen  wi'  Mr.  Drum- 
low,  and  then  I  out  wi'  everything,  but  respectful,  as 
I  allays  did.  And  he  made  light  on  it,  and  he  says, 
**  Pooh,  pooh,  Macey,  make  yourself  easy,"  he  says,  "  it 's 
neither  the  meaning  nor  the  words — it's  the  rege^ter 
does  it — that's  the  glue."  So  you  see  he  settled  it 
easy ;  for  parsons  and  doctors  know  everything  by 
heart,  like,  so  as  they  aren't  worreted  wi'  thinking 
what 's  the  rights  and  wrongs  o'  things,  as  I'n  been  many 
and  many's  the  time.  And  sure  enough  the  wedding 
turned  out  all  right,  on'y  poor  Mrs.  Lammeter — that 's 
Miss  Osgood  as  was — died  afore  the  lasses  were  growed 
up ;  but  for  prosperity  and  everything  respectable, 
there 's  no  family  more  looked  on.' 

Every  one  of  Mr.  Macey's  audience  had  heard  this 
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story  many  times,  but  it  was  listonod  to  as  if  it  had 
hcvn  a  favourite  tunc,  and  at  rortain  points  the  puffing 
of  the  pipo«  was  mompntArily  suspended,  that  thr 
listeners  mipht  pive  their  whole  minds  to  the  expected 
words.  Hut  there  w.os  more  to  come  ;  and  Mr.  Snell, 
tlie  landhird.  duly  put  the  lea<iing  quest i(^n. 

*  Why,  old  Mr.  I^mmeter  ha<l  a  pretty  fortin,  didn't 
they  say,  when  he  come  into  these  parts  ?  ' 

*  Well,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Macey  ;  '  but  I  daresay  it's  aa 
much  as  this  Mr.  I^mmeter  's  done  to  keep  it  whole. 
For  there  was  allays  a  talk  as  nobmly  eould  get  rieh  on 
the  Warrens  :  th«niL'h  he  holds  it  cheap,  for  it's  what 
they  call  Charity  l-ind.* 

'  A}*e,  and  there  's  few  folks  know  so  well  as  you  how 
it  come  to  be  Charity  Land,  eh,  Mr.  Macey  7  '  said  th- 
butoher. 

*  How  should  they  ?  '  wiid  the  old  clerk,  with  somr 
contempt.  '  Why,  my  grandfather  made  the  prooms' 
livery  for  that  Mr.  Cliff  as  came  and  built  the  bif?  stables 
at  the  Warrens.  Why,  tJiey're  stables  four  times  as  big 
as  Squire  (^ass's,  for  Vie  thouRht  o'  nothing  but  bosses 
and  hunting.  Cliff  didn't— a  Ltmnon  tailor,  iome  folks 
luiid,  as  had  gone  mad  wi'  cheating.  For  he  couldn't 
ride  ;  lor  bless  you  !  they  said  he'd  got  no  more  grip  o' 
the  boss  than  if  his  legs  had  l)een  crr)ss  sticks  :  my 
grandfather  hearetl  old  Squire  Cass  say  so  many  and 
many  a  time.  But  ride  he  would,  as  if  old  Harry  had 
been  a-driving  him  ;  and  he'd  a  son,  a  lad  o'  sixteen  ; 
and  nothing  wotdd  his  father  have  him  d(},  biit  ho  must 
ride  and  ride— though  the  lad  was  frirlite^l,  they  said. 
And  it  was  a  common  saying  as  the  father  wanted  to 
ride  the  tailor  out  o'  the  lad.  and  make  a  gentleman  on 
him — not  but  what  I'm  a  tailor  myself,  but  in  respect 
as  God  made  me  such,  Fm  proud  on  it,  for  '*  Macey 
tailor,"  's  been  v^Tote  up  over  ftur  door  since  aforo  tho 
Queen's  hea<is  went  out  on  the  shillings.  liut  Cliff, 
he  was  ashamed  o'  l)eing  called  a  tailor,  and  he  was  soro 
vexed  as  his  riding  was  laughed  at,  and  nobody  o'  the 
gentlefolks  hereabout  could  abide  him.  Howsomever, 
the  poor  lad  got  sickly  and  died,  and  the  father  didn't 
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live  long  after  him,  for  he  got  queerer  nor  ever,  and  they 
said  he  used  to  go  out  i'  the  dead  o'  the  night,  wi'  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  to  the  stables,  and  set  a  lot  o'  lights 
burning,  for  he  got  as  he  couldn't  sleep ;  and  there  he  'd 
stand,  cracking  his  whip  and  looking  at  his  bosses  ; 
and  they  said  it  was  a  mercy  as  the  stables  didn't  get 
burnt  down  wi'  the  poor  dumb  creaturs  in  'em.  But 
at  last  he  died  raving,  and  they  found  as  he  'd  left  all  his 
property.  Warrens  and  all,  to  a  Lunnon  Charity,  and 
that 's  how  the  Warrens  come  to  be  Charity  land  ; 
though,  as  for  the  stables,  Mr.  Lammeter  never  uses 
'em — they're  out  o'  all  charicter — lor  bless  you  !  if  you 
was  to  set  the  doors  a-banging  in  'em,  it  'ud  sound  like 
thunder  half  o'er  the  parish.' 

'  Aye,  but  there 's  more  going  on  in  the  stables  than 
what  folks  see  by  daylight,  eh,  Mr.  Macey  ?  '  said  the 
landlord. 

*  Aye,  aye  ;  go  that  way  of  a  dark  night,  that 's  all,' 
said  Mr.  Macey  winking  mysteriously,  '  and  then  make 
believe,  if  you  like,  as  you  didn't  see  lights  i'  the  stables, 
nor  hear  the  stamping  o'  the  bosses,  nor  the  cracking 
o'  the  whips,  and  howling,  too,  if  it 's  tow'rt  daybreak. 
*'  Cliff's  Holiday  "  has  been  the  name  of  it  ever  sin'  I  were 
a  boy  ;  that 's  to  say,  some  said  as  it  was  the  holiday 
Old  Harry  gev  him  from  roasting,  like.  That's  what 
my  father  told  me,  and  he  was  a  reasonable  man, 
though  there's  folks  nowadays  know  what  happened 
afore  they  were  bom  better  nor  they  know  their  own 
business.' 

*  What  do  you  say  to  that,  eh,  Dowlas  ? '  said  the 
landlord,  turning  to  the  farrier,  who  was  swelling  with 
impatience  for  his  cue.    '  Tliere  's  a  nut  for  you  to  crack.' 

Mr.  Dowlas  was  the  negative  spirit  in  the  company, 
and  was  proud  of  his  position. 

'  Say  ?  I  say  what  a  man  should  say  ae  doesn't  shut 
his  eyes  to  look  at  a  finger-post.  I  say,  as  I'm  ready 
to  wager  any  man  ten  pound,  if  he  '11  stand  out  wi'  me 
any  dry  night  in  the  pasture  before  the  Warren  stables, 
ae  we  shall  neither  see  lights  nor  hear  noises,  if  it  isn't 
the  blowing  of  our  own  noses.   That  'e  what  I  say,  and 
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I've  said  it  mnny  a  time  ;  but  thoro'a  noboily 'uU  vontur 
a  ten -pun'  note  on  their  ghos'es  as  they  make  so 
sure  of.' 

*  Why,  Dowhvs,  that's  easy  betling,  that  is,'  saitl  B<  n 
Winthrop.  'You  might  as  well  bet  a  man  as  li> 
wouldn't  catch  the  rheumatise  if  he  stood  up  to's  neck 
in  the  pool  of  a  fra^ty  night.  It  'ud  l>o  line  fun  for 
;i  man  to  win  his  bet  a.H  he'd  catch  the  rheumatise. 
Folks  aa  Ix^lieve  in  C'litl's  Holiday  aren't  agoing  to 
ventur  near  it  for  a  matter  o'  ten  pounih' 

*  If  Master  Dowlas  wants  to  know  the  truth  on  it,' 
said  ilr.  Miicey,  with  a  sarcnj^tic  smile,  tapping  hia 
thumbs  together,  '  he's  no  call  to  lay  any  bet — let  him 
go  and  Stan*  by  himself — there's  nobtxly  'ull  hinder 
him  ;  and  then  he  can  let  the  pnrish'ncra  know  if  they're 
wrong.* 

*  Thank  you  !  Fm  obUge<l  to  you,*  Baid  the  farrier, 
Ai'li   a  snort   of  scorn.     'If  folk*  are   fools,  it's  no 

.rictus  o'  mine.  /  don't  want  to  make  out  the  truth 
al>out  ghos'es  :  I  know  it  a'ready.  But  I'm  not  against 
a  bet — everj'thing  fair  and  oikij.  Let  any  man  bet  mo 
ton  pound  as  I  nhall  see  Clifl  s  Holiday,  and  I'll  go  and 
stand  by  ra\-3clf.  I  want  no  company.  I'd  as  lief  do  it 
as  I'd  liU  this  pipe.* 

*  Ah,  but  who's  to  watclj  you,  Dowbis,  and  see  you 
do  it  ?     That's  no  fair  lK>t,'  said  the  butcher. 

*  No  fair  bet  ?  *  replied  Mr.  Dowlas,  angrily.  '  I 
should  like  to  hear  any  man  stand  up  and  say  I  want 
to  bet  unfair.  Come  now.  Master  Lundy,  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  say  it.' 

'  Very  like  you  would,'  said  the  butcher.  '  But  it 'a 
no  business  o'  mine.  You're  none  o'  my  bargains,  and 
I  aren't  a-going  to  try  and  'bate  your  price.  If  any- 
Ixxiy  '11  bid  for  you  at  your  own  vallying,  let  him.  I'm 
for  peace  and  quietness,  I  am.' 

'  V'es,  that's  what  every  yapping  cur  is,  when  you 
hold  a  stick  up  at  him,'  said  the  farrier.  *  But  I'm 
afraid  o'  neither  man  nor  ghost,  and  I'm  ready  to  lay 
a  fair  bet — /  aren't  a  turn-tail  cur.' 

'  Aye,  but  there 's  this  in  it.  Dowlas,'  said  the  landlord, 
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speaking  in  a  tone  of  much  candour  and  tolerance. 
*  There 's  folks,  i'  my  opinion,  they  can't  see  ghos'es, 
not  if  they  stood  as  plain  as  a  pike-stafi  before  'em. 
And  there 's  reason  i'  that.  For  there 's  my  wife,  now, 
can't  smell,  not  if  she  'd  the  strongest  of  cheese  imder 
her  nose.  I  never  see'd  a  ghost  myself,  but  then  I  says 
to  myself,  "  Very  like  I  haven't  got  the  smell  for  'em." 
I  mean,  putting  a  ghost  for  a  smell,  or  else  contrairiwaya. 
And  so,  I'm  for  holding  with  both  sides  ;  for,  as  I  say, 
the  truth  lies  between  'em.  And  if  Dowlas  was  to  go 
and  stand,  and  say  he'd  never  seen  a  wink  o'  Cliff's 
HoUday  all  the  night  through,  I  'd  back  him ;  and  if 
anybody  said  as  Cliff's  Holiday  was  certain  sure,  for 
all  that,  I  'd  back  him  too.   For  the  smell 's  what  I  go  by.* 

The  landlord's  analogical  argument  was  not  well  re- 
ceived by  the  farrier — a  man  intensely  opposed  to  com- 
promise. 

'  Tut,  tut,'  he  said,  setting  down  his  glass  with  re- 
freshed irritation ;  '  what 's  the  smeil  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
Did  ever  a  ghost  give  a  man  a  black  eye  ?  That 's  what 
I  should  like  to  know.  If  ghos'es  want  me  to  believe 
in  'em,  let  'em  leave  off  skulking  i'  the  dark  and  i'  lono 
places — let  'em  come  where  there  'a  company  and 
candles.' 

*  As  if  ghos'es  'ud  want  to  be  believed  in  by  anybody 
BO  ignirant !  *  said  Mr.  Macey,  in  deep  disgust  at  the 
farrier's  crass  incompetence  to  apprehend  the  conditions 
of  ghostly  phenomena. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Yet  the  next  moment  there  seemed  to  be  some  evidence 
that  ghosts  had  a  more  condescending  disposition  than 
Mr.  Macey  attributed  to  them ;  for  the  pale  thin  figure  of 
Silas  Mamer  was  suddenly  seen  standing  in  the  warm 
light,  uttering  no  word,  but  looking  round  at  the  company 
with  his  strange  unearthly  eyes.  The  long  pipes  gave 
a  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  antennae  of  startled 
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innocfp.  And  cvvtv  mnn  present,  not  f'xeepting  even  the 
Floptical  fiirritr,  had  an  impression  that  ho  saw,  not 
Sila.s  Mamor  in  the  tl«\sli.  hut  an  apparition  ;  for  the 
tlcmr  by  which  .Siluf*  had  onttTi'd  v,h»  liidiion  by  the  higli- 
nTconed  Reat*^,  and  no  one  had  noticed  his  approa<li. 
Mr.  Maocy,  sittinp  a  long  way  ofT  tho  ghost,  might  \<v 
8uj)po8o<l  to  have  fi-lt  an  argurnrntativo  triumph,  whit  h 
would  tend  to  noutralizo  hiri  share  of  the  general  alarm. 
Had  he  not  alwaNi*  said  that  whon  Sihu*  Manior  wjis  in 
that  Strang!'  trance  of  his.  his  soul  went  loose  from  his 
l>ody  ?  Hero  wan  thr  demonstration  :  nevertholo>s. 
on  the  whole,  he  would  havo  Ix'on  as  well  contcnt4<l 
without  it.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  dead 
pilonco,  Mamor's  want  of  breath  and  agitation  not  allow 
ing  him  to  six'ak.  Tho  landlord,  unilor  the  habitujil 
senso  that  ho  was  lx)und  to  keep  his  house  open  to  all 
company,  and  confident  in  the  protection  of  his  un- 
broken neutrality,  at  lost  took  on  himself  the  task  of 
adjuring  the  gh(»st. 

■  ^!  i'^Nr   M  .rmr,'   ho  said,   in   a  conciliatory   tone, 

V  lit    V  la<  kiii^'  to  you  ?    What 's  your  business  here  ?* 

l%obl)ed  I  '  naid  Silas,  gaspingly.    'I've  l)eon  roblnHj  I 

I    want  the  cunhliible — and   tho  Justice — and   S<iuin' 

Cttss— and  Mr.  Crackenthorp.' 

*  I^y  hold  on  him.  .lem  K<Klnoy,'  said  the  landlord, 
the  idea  of  a  ghost  sulw^iding;  'he's  of!  his  head,  I  doubt. 
Ho  's  wet  through.' 

Jem  Rodney  was  tho  outermost  man,  and  sat  con- 
veniently near  Mamer's  standing-place;    but  be  d< 
dined  to  give  his  services. 

*  Com*  and  lay  hold  on  hira  yourself,  Mr.  Snell,  if 
you've  a  mind.'  naid  Jem,  rather  sullenly.  '  He  's  l)een 
robbed,  anfl  murdorod  too,  for  what  I  know,'  he  added, 
in  a  muttering  tone. 

*  Jem  Rodney  !  '  said  Silas,  turning  and  fixing  his 
strange  eyes  on  tho  suspected  man. 

*  Aye,  Alastor  Marnor,  \\  hat  do  you  want  wi'  me  ?  ' 
said  Jem,  trembling  a  little,  and  poizing  his  drinking- 
can  as  a  defensive  weapon, 

'  If  it  was  you  stole  my  money,'  said  Silas,  clasp- 
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ing  his  hands  entreatingly,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  cry, 
'  give  it  me  back, — and  I  won't  meddle  with  \'ou. 
I  won't  set  the  constable  on  you.  Give  it  me  back,  and 
I'll  let  you — I'll  let  you  have  a  guinea.' 

*  Me  stole  your  money  !  '  said  Jem,  angrily.  *  I'll 
pitch  this  can  at  your  eye  if  you  talk  o'  my  stealing  your 
money.' 

*  Come,  come,  Master  Mamer,'  said  the  landlord, 
now  rising  resolutely,  and  seizing  Mamer  by  the  shoul- 
der, '  if  you've  got  any  information  to  lay,  speak  it  out 
sensible,  and  show  as  you're  in  your  right  mind,  if  you 
expect  anybody  to  listen  to  you.  You're  as  wet  as 
a  drownded  rat.  Sit  down  and  dry  yourself,  and  speak 
straight  forrard.' 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure,  man,'  said  the  farrier,  who  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  not  been  quite  on  a  par  with  himself 
and  the  occasion.  *  Let 's  have  no  more  staring  and 
screaming,  else  we'll  have  you  strapped  for  a  madman. 
That  was  why  I  didn't  speak  at  the  tirst — thinks  I,  the 
man  's  run  mad.' 

*  Aye,  aye,  make  him  sit  down,'  said  several  voices  at 
once,  well  pleased  that  the  reaUty  of  ghosts  remained 
Btill  an  open  question. 

The  landlord  forced  Marner  to  take  off  his  coat,  and 
then  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  aloof  from  every  one  else, 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
fire.  The  weaver,  too  feeble  to  have  any  distinct  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  getting  help  to  recover  his  money, 
submitted  unresistingly.  The  transient  fears  of  the 
company  were  now  forgotten  in  their  strong  curiosity, 
and  all  faces  were  turned  towards  Silas,  when  the  land- 
lord, having  seated  himself  again,  said — 

*  Now  then.  Master  Mamer,  what 's  this  you've  got 
to  say,  as  you've  been  robbed  ?  speak  out.* 

*  He  'd  better  not  say  again  as  it  was  me  robbed  him,' 
cried  Jem  Rodney,  hastily.  *  What  could  I  ha'  done 
with  his  money  ?  I  could  as  easy  steal  the  parson's 
surplice,  and  wear  it.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Jem,  and  let 's  hear  what  he 's  got 
to  say,'  said  the  landlord.     '  Now  then,  Master  Mamer.' 
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Silaa  now  told  his  story  under  frequent  quest ioninp,  aa 
the  mysterious  character  of  the  roblK>ry  became  evident. 

This  strangely  novel  situation  of  o{>ening  his  trouhlo 
to  his  I^veloe  neighbours,  of  twitting  in  the  warmth  <*" 
a  hearth  not  his  own,  and  feeling  the  presence  of  ia< 
and  \  Micea  which  were  his  nearest  promise  of  help,  h 
(1  )ul  tl'  -s  its  influence  on  Manier,  in  spite  of  his  p 
ii)n  kto  {  r     ocupation  with  his  loss.     Our  consciousn' 
rarely  rt^i  icrs  the  beginning  of  a  growth  within  us  a: 
more  than  without  us:  there  have  boon  many  circulatioi 
of  the  sap  before  we  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  the  bim. 

T\\o  siiyht  suspicion  with  which  his  hearers  at  first 
listened  to  h;  lually  melt<d  away  before  the  con- 

vincing simj  f  his  distresH  :   it  wa«  impossible  for 

the  neighbours  to  doubt  that  Marner  waa  telling  tho 
truth,  not  because  they  were  capable  of  arguing  at  onco 
from  the  nature  of  his  statements  to  the  abeenoe  of  any 
motive  for  making  them  fjilsely,  but  In-causc,  as  Mr. 
Ma<ey  olworvrd,  *  Folks  as  hixii  the  devil  to  back  'cia 
were  not  likely  to  be  so  mushed  '  as  poor  Silas  was. 
Rather,  from  the  strange  fact  that  the  robber  had  left 
no  tr.vces.  and  had  liaj)jx*n<'d  to  know  the  nick  of  time, 
utterly  incalculable  by  mortal  agents,  when  Silas  woiild 
go  away  from  home  without  locking  his  door,  the  moro 
;  ion  seemed  to  b<',  tliat  his  disreputable 

1  .      ,        .1  quarter,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  Ixren 

broken  up,  and  that,  in  consequence,  this  ill  turn  had 
lx?cn  done  to  Marner  by  somelxxiy  it  was  quite  in  vain 
to  set  the  constable  after.  Why  this  preternatural  felon 
should  be  oMig»  <i  to  wait  till  the  door  was  loft  unlocked, 
was  a  question  which  did  not  present  it«elf. 

'  It  isn't  Jem  Ro<lney  as  lum  done  this  work.  Master 
Marner,*  said  the  landlord.  '  Vou  musn't  be  a-casting 
your  eye  at  poor  Jem.  There  may  be  a  bit  of  a  reckon- 
ing against  Jem  for  the  matter  of  a  hare  or  so,  if  any- 
bo<iy  was  bound  to  keep  their  eyes  staring  open,  and 
niver  to  wink — but  Jem's  been  a-sitting  here  drinking 
his  can,  like  the  decentest  man  i'  the  parish,  since 
before  you  left  your  house,  Master  Marner,  by  your  own 
account.' 
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*  Aye,  aye,'  said  Mr.  Macey  ;  '  let 's  have  no  accusing 
o'  the  innicent.  That  isn't  the  law.  There  must  be 
folks  to  swear  again'  a  man  before  he  can  be  ta'en  up. 
Let 's  have  no  accusing  o'  the  innicent,  Master  Mamer.' 

Memory  was  not  so  utterly  torpid  in  Silas  that  it 
could  not  be  wakened  by  these  words.  With  a  move- 
ment of  compunction,  as  new  and  strange  to  him  as 
everything  else  within  the  last  hour,  he  started  from  his 
chair,  and  went  close  up  to  Jem,  looking  at  him  as  if  he 
wanted  to  assure  himself  of  the  expression  in  his  face. 

*  I  was  wrong,'  he  said — '  yes,  yes — I  ought  to  have 
thought.  There 's  nothing  to  witness  against  you,  Jem. 
Only  you'd  been  into  my  house  oftener  than  anybody 
else,  and  so  you  came  into  my  head.  I  don't  accuse 
you — I  won't  accuBc  anybody — only,'  he  added,  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  turning  away  with  be- 
wildered misery,  '  I  try — I  try  to  think  where  my 
money  can  be.' 

*  Aye,  aye,  they're  gone  where  it 's  hot  enough  to  melt 
'em,  I  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Macey. 

*  Tchuh  !  *  said  the  farrier.  And  then  he  asked, 
with  a  cross-examining  air,  '  How  much  money  might 
there  be  in  the  bags,  Master  Marner  ?  ' 

*  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  twelve  and 
sixpence,  last  night  when  I  counted  it,'  said  Silas, 
seating  himself  again,  with  a  groan. 

*  Pooh  !  why,  they  'd  be  none  so  heavy  to  carry. 
Some  tramp  's  been  in,  that's  all ;  and  as  for  the  no 
footmarks,  and  the  bricks  and  the  sand  being  all  right — 
why,  your  eyes  are  pretty  much  like  a  insect's.  Master 
Mamer  ;  they're  obliged  to  look  so  close,  you  can't  see 
much  at  a  time.  It 's  my  opinion  as,  if  I'd  been  you,  or 
you'd  been  me — for  it  comes  to  the  same  thing — you 
wouldn't  have  thought  you  'd  found  everything  as  you 
left  it.  But  what  I  vote  is,  as  two  of  the  sensiblest  o' 
the  company  should  go  with  you  to  Master  Kench, 
the  constable's — he 's  ill  i'  bed,  I  know  that  much — and 
get  him  to  appoint  one  of  us  his  deppity  ;  for  that 's 
the  law,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  'ull  take  upon  him 
to  contradick  me  there.     It  isn't  much  of  a  walk  to 
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Konch's  ;  and  then,  if  it 's  me  as  is  doppity,  I'll  go  back 
with  you,  Miustt  r  Marner,  and  examine  your  primisra  ; 
and  if  anybody's  got  any  fault  to  lind  with  that,  ill 
thank  him  to  Htiind  up  and  say  it  out  liko  a  man.' 

By  tliis  pregnant  speech  tho  farrier  had  re-establislied 
his  self-complacency,  and  waitetl  with  confidence  to  hear 
himself  named  as  one  of  tho  sujx'rlatively  sensible  men. 

'  Lot  us  see  how  the  night  is,  though,'  said  the  landlonl, 
who  also  consiiiered  himself  personally  concerned  in 
this  proposition.  '  Why,  it  rains  heavy  still,'  he  said, 
returning  from  the  door. 

'  Well,  I'm  not  the  man  to  bo  afraid  o'  the  rain,'  said 
the  farrier.  'For  it'll  look  bad  when  Justice  Malnrii 
hears  as  respectable  men  like  us  hud  a  information  laid 
iH'fore  'em  and  took  no  steps.' 

The  landlord  agreed  with  this  view,  and  after  taking 
tho  sense  of  the  company,  and  duly  rehearsing  a  snuill 
ceremony  known  in  high  ecclesiastical  life  aa  the  nolo 
epis^opari,  ho  consenttni  to  take  on  himself  tho  chill 
dignity  of  going  to  Kench's.  liut  to  the  farrier's  strong 
disgust,  Mr.  Macry  now  started  an  objection  to  bin 
proposing  himself  as  a  deputy-constable ;  for  that 
onu:ular  old  gcntl(>man,  claiming  to  know  the  law, 
stated,  as  a  fact  delivered  to  him  by  his  father,  that  no 
doctor  could  be  a  constable. 

'  And  you're  a  doctor,  I  reckon,  though  you're  only 
a  cow-doctor — for  a  tly  's  a  fly,  though  it  may  l>o  a  hoss- 
Hy,'  concluded  Mr.  Macey,  wondering  a  little  at  his  own 
*  cutcness.' 

There  was  a  hot  debate  upon  this,  tho  farrier  being  of 
course  indisposed  to  renounce  the  quality  of  do<tor,  but 
contonchng  that  adoctor  could  l>e  a  constable  if  he  liked  — 
the  law  meant,  he  needn't  be  one  if  he  didn't  like, 
Mr.  Macey  thought  this  was  nonsense,  since  the  law  wa» 
not  likely  to  be  fonder  of  doctors  than  of  other  folks. 
Moreover,  if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  doctors  more  than 
of  other  men  not  to  like  l>eing  constables,  how  camo 
Mr.  Dowlas  to  be  so  eager  to  act  in  that  capacity  ? 

'  /  don't  want  to  act  tho  constable,'  said  the  farrier, 
driven  into  a  comer  by  this  merciless  reasoning  ;   '  and 
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there  *s  no  man  can  say  it  of  me,  if  he  'd  tell  the  truth. 
But  if  there's  to  be  any  jealousy  and  envj/ing  about 
going  to  Kench's  in  the  rain,  let  them  go  as  like  it — you 
won't  get  me  to  go,  I  can  tell  you.' 

By  the  landlord's  intervention,  however,  the  dispute 
was  accommodated.  Mr.  Dowlas  consented  to  go  as 
a  second  person  disinclined  to  act  officially  ;  and  so 
poor  Silas,  furnished  with  some  old  coverings,  turned 
out  with  his  two  companions  into  the  rain  again,  think- 
ing of  the  long  night-hours  before  him,  not  as  those  do 
who  long  to  rest,  but  as  those  who  expect  to  '  watch  for 
the  morning.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Godfrey  Cass  returned  from  Mrs.  Osgood's  party 
at  midnight,  he  was  not  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
Dunsey  had  not  come  home.  Perhaps  he  had  not  sold 
Wildfire,  and  was  waiting  for  another  chance — perhaps, 
on  that  foggy  afternoon,  he  had  preferred  housing 
himself  at  the  Red  Lion  at  Batherley  for  the  night,  if 
the  run  had  kept  him  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  for  he 
was  not  likely  to  feel  much  concern  about  leaving  his 
brother  in  suspense.  Godfrey's  mind  was  too  full  of 
Nancy  Lammeter's  looks  and  behaviour,  too  full  of  the 
exasperation  against  himself  and  his  lot,  which  the 
sight  of  her  always  produced  in  him,  for  him  to  give 
much  thought  to  Wildfire  or  to  the  probabilities  of 
Dunstan's  conduct. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  village  was  excited  by 
the  story  of  the  robbery,  and  Godfrey,  like  every  one 
else,  was  occupied  in  gathering  and  discussing  news 
about  it,  and  in  visiting  the  Stone-pits.  The  rain  had 
washed  away  all  possibility  of  distinguishing  footmarks, 
but  a  close  investigation  of  the  spot  had  disclosed,  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  village,  a  tinder-box,  with 
a  flint  and  steel,  half  sunk  in  the  mud.  It  wEia  not 
Silas's  tinder-box,  for  the  only  one  he  had  ever  had  was 
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Btill  standing  on  bis  shelf ;  nnd  the  inference  generally 
accepted  was,  that  the  tinder  box  in  the  ditch  was  some- 
how connected  with  tlie  robbery.  A  small  minority 
shook  their  heads,  and  intimated  their  opinion  that  it 
waa  not  a  robber^'  to  have  much  light  thro\vn  on  it  by 
tinder-boxes,  that  Master  Marner's  tale  had  a  queer 
look  with  it,  and  that  such  things  had  been  known  as 
a  man's  doing  himself  a  miiehief,  and  then  setting  tho 
justice  to  look  for  the  doer.  IJut  when  questioned 
closely  as  to  their  grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  what 
Master  Mamer  had  to  gain  by  such  false  pretences,  they 
only  shook  their  heads  as  before,  and  observed  that 
there  was  no  knowing  what  some  folks  counted  gain  ; 
moreover,  that  everybody  ha<l  a  right  to  their  own 
opir.  andd  or  no  grounds,  and  that  the  weaver, 

as  e  iy   knew,   was   partly  cra/y.     Mr.   Macey, 

though  he  joined  in  the  delrnce  of  Mamer  against  all 
suspicions  of  deceit,  abo  pooh-poohed  the  tinder-box  ; 
indeed,  repudiated  it  as  a  rather  impious  suggestion* 
teiuling  to  imply  that  evcrjrthing  must  be  done  by 
human  hands,  and  that  there  waa  no  power  which  could 
mr\kc  :nv  >  V  with  the  piin^as  without  moving  the  bricks. 
Novorihcl.^s,  he  turned  round  rather  sharply  on  Mr. 
Tookey,  when  the  zealous  deputy,  feeling  that  this  waa 
a  view  of  the  case  peculiarly  suited  to  a  parish-clerk, 
carried  it  still  farther,  and  doubted  whether  it  was  right 
to  incjuire  into  a  robbery  at  all  when  the  circumstances 
were  so  mysterious. 

*  As  if,'  concluded  Mr.  Tookey — *  as  if  there  was 
nothing  but  what  could  bo  made  out  by  justices  and  con- 
Ktables.* 

'  Now,  don't  you  be  for  overshooting  tho  mark, 
Tookey,'  said  Mr.  Macey,  nodding  his  head  aside,  ad- 
monishinglv.  *  That 's  what  you're  allays  at ;  if  I  throw 
a  stone  and  hit,  you  think  there's  summat  better  than 
hitting,  and  you  try  to  throw  a  stone  beyond.  What 
I  said  waa  against  the  tinder-box :  I  said  nothing 
against  justices  and  constables,  for  they're  o'  King 
(Jeorge's  making,  and  it  'ud  be  ill-becoming  a  man  in 
a  parish  ollice  to  Qy  out  again'  King  George.' 
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While  these  discussions  were  going  on  amongst  the 
group  outside  the  Rainbow,  a  higher  consultation  was 
being  carried  on  within,  under  the  presidency  of  jMt. 
Crackenthorp,  the  rector,  assisted  by  Squire  Cass  and 
other  substantial  parishioners.  It  had  just  occurred 
to  Mr.  Snell,  the  landlord — he  being,  as  he  observed, 
a  man  accustomed  to  put  two  and  two  together — to 
connect  with  the  tinder-box  which,  as  deputy-constable, 
he  himself  had  had  the  honourable  distinction  of  finding, 
certain  recollections  of  a  pedlar  who  had  called  to  drinl: 
at  the  house  about  a  month  before,  and  had  actually 
stated  that  he  carried  a  tinder-box  about  with  him  to 
light  his  pipe.  Here,  surely,  was  a  clue  to  be  followed 
out.  And  as  memory,  when  duly  impregnated  with 
ascertained  facts,  is  sometimes  surprisingly  fertile, 
Mr.  Snell  gradually  recovered  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
effect  produced  on  him  by  the  pedlar's  countenance 
and  conversation.  He  had  a  '  look  with  his  eye  '  whicli 
fell  unpleasantly  on  Mr.  Snell's  sensitive  organism.  To 
be  sure,  he  didn't  say  anything  particular — no,  except 
that  about  the  tinder-box — but  it  isn't  what  a  man 
says,  it 's  the  way  he  says  it.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
swarthy  foreignness  of  complexion  which  boded  little 
honesty. 

'  Did  he  wear  ear-rings  ? '  Mr.  Crackenthorp  wished  to 
know,  having  some  acquaintance  with  foreign  customs. 

'  Well — stay — let  me  see,'  said  Mr.  Snell,  like  a  docile 
clairvoyante,  who  would  really  not  make  a  mistake  if 
she  could  help  it.  After  stretching  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  contracting  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
see  the  ear-rings,  he  appeared  to  give  up  the  effort,  and 
said,  *  W^ell,  he  'd  got  ear-rings  in  his  box  to  sell,  so  it 's 
nat'ral  to  suppose  he  might  wear  'em.  But  he  called 
at  every  house,  a'most,  in  the  village  :  there 's  some- 
body else,  mayhap,  saw  'em  in  his  ears,  though  I  can't 
take  upon  me  rightly  to  say.' 

Mr.  Snell  was  correct  in  his  surmise,  that  somebody 
else  would  remember  the  pedlar's  ear-rings.  For,  on 
the  spread  of  inquiry  among  the  villagers,  it  was  stated 
with  gathering  emphasis,  that  the  parson  had  wanted 
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to  know  whether  the  pedlar  wore  ear-rings  in  his  ears, 
and  an  impression  was  created  that  a  great  deal  de- 
pended on  the  eliciting  of  this  fact.  Of  course  every 
one  who  heard  the  question,  not  having  any  distinct 
image  of  the  pedlar  as  tnthout  ear-ring'^,  immediately 
had  an  image  of  him  tcith  ear-rings,  larger  or  smaller, 
as  the  cose  might  bo ;  and  the  imago  was  presently  taken 
for  a  vivid  recollection,  so  that  the  glaz-ier's  wife,  a  well- 
intentionod  woman,  not  given  to  lying,  and  whose  house 
was  among  the  clranest  in  the  village,  was  ready  to 
•  '  '  ns  sure  as  ever  she  meant  to  take  the  sacrament, 
nrxt  Christmas  that  was  ever  coming,  that  sho 
hutl  •  ear-rings,  in  the  shape  of  the  young  moon, 

in  th-  ; ir's  two  ears  ;  while  Jinny  Dates,  the  cob- 
bler's daughter,  being  a  more  imaginative  person,  stated 
not  only  that  she  had  seen  them  too,  but  that  they  had 
made  her  blood  creep,  as  it  did  at  that  very  moment 
while  there  she  8too<l. 

Also,  by  way  of  throwing  further  light  on  this  cluo 
of  the  Undcr-l>o.T,  a  collection  was  mode  of  all  the 
articles  purchased  from  the  pedlar  at  various  houses 
and  carried  to  the  Rainbow  to  be  exhibited  there.  In 
fact,  tiiere  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  village, 
that  for  the  clearing-up  of  this  robbery  there  must  bo 
a  great  deal  done  at  the  Rainbow,  and  that  no  man 
need  offer  his  wife  an  excuse  for  going  there  while  it 
was  the  scene  of  severe  public  duties. 

Some  disappointment  was  felt,  and  perhaps  a  little  in- 
dignation also,  when  it  became  kno^\'n  that  Silas  Mamer, 
on  being  questioned  by  the  Squire  and  the  parson,  had 
retained  no  other  recollection  of  the  pedlar  than  that 
he  had  called  at  his  door,  but  had  not  entered  his  house, 
having  turned  away  at  once  when  Silas,  holding  the  door 
ajar,  had  said  that  he  wanted  nothing.  This  had  been 
Silas's  testimony,  though  he  clutehed  strongly  at  the 
idea  of  the  pedlar's  being  the  culprit,  if  only  because 
it  gave  him  a  definite  imago  of  a  whereabout  for  his 
gold,  after  it  had  been  taken  away  from  its  hiding-place : 
Be  could  see  it  now  in  the  pedlar's  box.  But  it  was 
obaenred  with  some  irritation  in  the  village,  that  any- 
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body  but  a  *  blind  creatur '  like  Mamer  would  have 
Been  the  man  prowling  about,  for  how  came  he  to  leave 
his  tinder-box  in  the  ditch  close  by,  if  he  hadn't  been 
lingering  there  ?  Doubtless,  he  had  made  his  observa- 
tions when  he  saw  Mamer  at  the  door.  Anybody  might 
know — and  only  look  at  him — that  the  weaver  was  a 
half -crazy  miser.  It  was  a  wonder  the  pedlar  hadn't 
murdered  him  ;  men  of  that  sort,  with  rings  in  their 
ears,  had  been  known  for  murderers  often  and  often  ; 
there  had  been  one  tried  at  the  'sizes,  not  so  long  ago 
but  what  there  were  people  living  who  remembered  it. 

Godfrey  Cass,  indeed,  entering  the  Rainbow  during 
one  of  Mi.  Snell's  frequently  repeated  recitals  of  his 
testimony,  had  treated  it  lightly,  stating  that  he  him- 
self had  bought  a  pen-knife  of  the  pedlar,  and  thought 
him  a  merry  grinning  fellow  enough  ;  it  was  all  non- 
sense, he  said,  about  the  man's  evil  looks.  But  this  was 
spoken  of  in  the  village  as  the  random  talk  of  youth, 
*  as  if  it  was  only  ]\Ir.  Snell  who  had  seen  something 
odd  about  the  pedlar  ! '  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
at  least  half-a-dozen  who  were  ready  to  go  before  Justice 
Malam,  and  give  in  much  more  striking  testimony  than 
any  the  landlord  could  furnish.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
Mr.  Godfrey  would  not  go  to  Tarley  and  throw  cold 
water  on  what  Mr.  Snell  said  there,  and  so  prevent  the 
justice  from  drawing  up  a  warrant.  He  was  suspected 
of  intending  this,  when,  after  mid-day,  he  was  seen 
setting  off  on  horseback  in  the  direction  of  Tarley. 

But  by  this  time  Godfrey's  interest  in  the  robbery  had 
faded  before  his  growing  anxiety  about  Dunstan  and 
Wildfire,  and  he  was  going,  not  to  Tarley,  but  to  Bath- 
erley,  miable  to  rest  in  uncertainty  about  them  any 
longer.  The  possibility  that  Dunstan  had  played  him 
the  ugly  trick  of  riding  away  with  Wildfire,  to  return 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  when  he  had  gambled  away  or 
otherwise  squandered  the  price  of  the  horse,  was  a  fear 
that  urged  itself  upon  him  more,  even,  than  the  thought 
of  an  accidental  injury ;  and  now  that  the  dance  at 
Mrs.  Osgood's  was  past,  he  was  irritated  with  himself 
that  he  had  trusted  his  horse  to  Dunstan.     Instead  of 
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trying  to  still  his  fears,  he  encouraged  them,  with  that 
superatitiouH  impression  whirh  ilinga  to  us  all,  that  if 
we  ex|>ect  evil  vt-rv  stnmgly  it  is  the  less  likely  to  come  ; 
and  when  he  heanl  a  horse  approaching  at  a  trot,  and 
saw  a  hat  rising  above  a  hedge  beyond  an  angle  of  tho 
lane,  he  felt  as  if  his  conjuration  hjid  succeeded.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  horse  come  within  sight,  than  hin 
heart  sank  again.  It  Wivs  not  W'ildlire  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  he  discerned  that  the  rider  was  not 
Dunstan,  but  Uryee,  nnIio  pulU'il  up  to  sjx'ak,  with 
a  face  that  implied  something  disagreeable. 

'  Well,  Mr.  (JtKlfrey,  that  's  a  lucky  brother  of  yours, 
that  Master  Dunsey,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '   said  Godfrey,  ha.stily. 

'  \\  hy,  hasn't  he  l>een  home  yet  ?  '   said  liryce. 
'  Home  ?     no.     What    has    hap|x»ned  ?     Be    quick. 
What  haa  he  done  with  my  horse  ?  ' 

*  Ah,  I  thought  it  was  yours,  though  he  pretended 
you  had  parted  with  it  to  him.' 

*  Has  he  thrown  him  down  and  broken  his  kncos  ?  ' 
said  (fodfrey.  Hushed  with  exasperation. 

'  Worse  than  that,'  said  I'ryee.  '  You  see,  I  'd  mado 
a  bargain  with  him  to  buy  the  horse  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty — a  swinging  price,  but  1  always  liked  the  horse. 
And  what  does  he  do  but  go  and  stake  him — Hy  at  a 
hedge  with  stakes  in  it,  atop  of  a  bank  with  a  diteli 
before  it.  The  horse  had  been  dead  a  pretty  good  whilo 
when  he  was  found.  So  he  liasn't  been  home  since, 
has  he  ?  ' 

*  Home  ?  no,'  said  Godfrey,  '  and  he  'd  better  keep 
away.  Confound  me  for  a  fool  I  1  might  have  known 
this  would  be  the  end  of  it.' 

'  Well,  to  tell  3'ou  the  truth,'  said  Brycc,  *  aft<r  I  'd 
bargained  for  the  horse,  it  did  come  into  my  head  that 
ho  might  be  riding  and  selling  the  horse  without  your 
knowledge,  for  I  didn't  believe  it  was  his  own.  J  knew 
Master  Dunsey  was  up  to  his  tricks  sometimes.  But 
where  can  ho  bo  gone  ?  He 's  never  been  seen  at 
Batherley.  He  coiddn't  have  been  hurt,  for  he  must 
have  walked  off.' 
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*  Hurt  ?  '  said  Godfrey,  bitterly.  *  He  '11  never  be 
hurt — he  's  made  to  hurt  other  people.' 

'  And  so  you  did_  give  him  leave  to  sell  the  horse, 
eh  ?  '  said  Bryce. 

'  Yes ;  I  wanted  to  part  with  the  horse — he  was  always 
a  little  too  hard  in  the  mouth  for  me,'  said  Godfrey ; 
his  pride  making  him  wince  imder  the  idea  that  Bryce 
guessed  the  sale  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  '  I  was 
going  to  see  after  him — I  thought  some  mischief  had 
happened.  I'll  go  back  now,'  he  added,  turning  the 
horse's  head,  and  wishing  he  could  get  rid  of  Bryce  ; 
for  he  felt  that  the  long-dreaded  crisis  in  his  life  was 
close  upon  him.  '  You're  coming  on  to  Raveloe,  aren't 
you?' 

'  Well,  no,  not  now,'  said  Bryce.  *  I  teas  coming 
round  there,  for  I  had  to  go  to  Flitton,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  take  you  in  my  way,  and  just  let  you 
know  all  I  knew  myself  about  the  horse.  I  suppose 
Master  Dunsey  didn't  like  to  show  himself  till  the  ill 
news  had  blo^vn  over  a  bit.  He's  perhaps  gone  to  pay 
a  visit  at  the  Three  Crowns,  by  Whitbridge — I  know 
he  's  fond  of  the  house.' 

'  Perhaps  he  is,'  said  Godfrey,  rather  absently.  Then 
rousing  himself,  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  carelessness, 
*  We  shall  hear  of  him  soon  enough,  I'll  be  bound.' 

*  Well,  here 's  my  turning,'  said  Bryce,  not  surprised 
to  perceive  that  Godfrey  was  rather  '  down '  ;  '  so  I'll 
bid  you  good  day,  and  wish  I  may  bring  j-^ou  better 
news  another  time.' 

Godfrey  rode  along  slowly,  representing  to  himself 
the  scene  of  confession  to  his  father  from  which  he  felt 
that  there  was  now  no  longer  any  escape.  The  reve- 
lation about  the  money  must  be  made  the  very  next 
morning  ;  and  if  he  withheld  the  rest,  Dunstan  would 
be  sure  to  come  back  shortly,  and  finding  that  he  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  his  father's  anger,  would  tell  the  whole 
story  out  of  spite,  even  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  it.  There  was  one  step,  perhaps,  by  which  he  might 
still  win  Dunstan's  silence  and  put  off  the  evil  day  :  he 
might  tell  his  father  that  he  had  himself  spent  the  money 
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paid  to  him  \>y  Fowler  ;  and  as  ho  had  never  been  guilty 
of  such  an  ollcnco  before,  the  affair  would  blow  over 
ifter  a  little  storming.  But  Godfrey  could  not  bend 
himself  to  this.  He  felt  that  in  letting  Dunstan  have 
the  money,  he  hod  already  been  guilty  of  a  broach  of 
trust  hardly  less  culpable  than  that  of  spending  the 
money  directly  for  his  own  behoof  ;  and  yet  there  waa 
a  distinction  between  the  two  acts  which  made  him 
feel  that  the  one  was  so  much  more  blackening  thaa 
the  other  as  to  be  intolerable  to  him. 

*  I  don't  pretend  to  bo  a  good  fellow,'  he  said  to  him- 
self :  *  but  I'm  not  a  scoundrel — at  least,  I'll  stop  short 
-   ■  TO.     Ill  bear  the  conseouencos  of  what  I /jarc 

<i  ner  than  make  believe  1  ve  done  what  1  never 

would  have  done.  I  'd  never  have  spent  the  money  for 
my  own  pleasure — I  wa.s  tortured  into  it.' 

Through  the  remainder  of  this  day  Godfrey,  with 
only  occasional  fluctuations,  kept  his  will  bent  in  the 
direction  of  a  complete  avowal  to  his  father,  and  he  with- 
held the  story  of  Wildfire's  loss  till  the  next  morning, 
that  it  might  serve  him  as  an  introduction  to  heavier 
matter.  The  old  Squire  was  accustomed  to  his  son's 
frequent  abson<"o  from  home,  and  thought  neither  Dun- 
stan's  nor  Wildfire's  non-appcaranco  a  matter  calling 
for  remark.  Godfrey  said  to  himself  again  and  again, 
that  if  ho  let  slip  this  ono  opportunity  of  confession, 
he  miglit  never  have  another  ;  the  revelation  might  be 
made  even  in  a  more  odious  way  than  by  Dunstan's 
malignity :  she  might  come,  as  she  had  threatened  to  do. 
And  then  ho  tried  to  make  the  scene  easier  to  himself 
by  rehearsal  :  he  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would  j)a33 
from  the  admission  of  his  weakness  in  letting  Dunstan 
have  the  money  to  the  fact  that  Dunstan  had  a  hold 
on  him  which  he  had  been  unable  to  shako  off,  and  how 
he  would  work  up  his  father  to  expect  something  very 
bad  before  he  told  him  the  fact.  The  old  Squire  was  aa 
implacable  man  :  he  made  resolutions  in  violent  anger, 
but  he  was  not  to  bo  moved  from  them  after  his  anger 
had  subsided — as  fiery  volcanic  matters  cool  and  harden 
into  rock.     Like  many  violent  and  implacable  men,  ho 
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allowed  evils  to  grow  under  favour  of  his  own  heedless- 
ness, till  they  pressed  upon  him  with  exasperating  force, 
and  then  he  turned  round  with  fierce  severity  and  be- 
came unrelentingly  hard.  This  was  his  system  with 
his  tenants  :  he  allowed  them  to  get  into  arrears,  neglect 
their  fences,  reduce  their  stock,  sell  their  straw,  and 
otherwise  go  the  \\Tong  way, — and  then,  when  he  be- 
came short  of  money  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence, 
he  took  the  hardest  measures  and  would  listen  to  no 
appeal.  Godfrey  knew  all  this,  and  felt  it  with  the 
greater  force  because  he  had  constantly  suffered  annoy- 
ance from  witnessing  his  father's  sudden  fits  of  unre- 
lentingness,  for  which  his  own  habitual  irresolution 
deprived  him  of  all  sympathy.  (He  was  not  critical 
on  the  faulty  indulgence  which  preceded  these  fits ; 
that  seemed  to  him  natural  enough.)  Still  there  was 
just  the  chance,  Godfrey  thought,  that  his  father's 
pride  might  see  this  marriage  in  a  hght  that  would 
induce  him  to  hush  it  up,  rather  than  turn  his  son  out 
and  make  the  family  the  talk  of  the  country  for  ten 
miles  round. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  case  that  Godfrey  managed 
to  keep  before  him  pretty  closely  till  midnight,  and  he 
went  to  sleep  thinking  that  he  had  done  with  inward 
debating.  But  when  he  awoke  in  the  still  morning 
darkness  he  found  it  impossible  to  reawaken  his  evening 
thoughts  ;  it  was  as  if  they  had  been  tired  out  and  were 
not  to  be  roused  to  further  work.  Instead  of  arguments 
for  confession,  he  could  now  feel  the  presence  of  nothing 
but  its  evil  consequences :  the  old  dread  of  disgrace 
came  back — the  old  shrinking  from  the  thought  of  rais- 
ing a  hopeless  barrier  between  himself  and  Nancy — the 
old  disposition  to  rely  on  chances  which  might  be 
favourable  to  him,  and  save  him  from  betrayal.  Why, 
after  all,  should  he  cut  off  the  hope  of  them  by  his  own 
act  ?  He  had  seen  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light  yesterday. 
He  had  been  in  a  rage  with  Dunstan,  and  had  thought  of 
nothing  but  a  thorough  break-up  of  their  mutual  under- 
standing ;  but  what  it  would  be  really  wisest  for  him  to 
do,  was  to  try  and  soften  his  father's  anger  against 
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Dunsoy,  and  keep  things  as  nearly  as  po«siblo  in  tlicir 
old  condition.  If  Dunsey  did  not  como  back  for  a  few 
days  (and  (Jcxlfroy  did  not  know  but  that  tho  rascal 
had  enouph  nionry  in  his  pocket  to  enable  liini  to  kccj) 
away  still  longer),  everything  might  blow  over. 


CHAPTFR  IX. 

rJoDFREY  roT  and  took  his  own  breakfa-'^t  earli(T  llinn 
usual,  but  linnered  in  the  wainscoted  parlour  till  his 
younger  brothers  had  finisheil  their  meal  anfl  pone  out, 
awaiting  his  father,  who  alwa}*8  went  out  and  had  a  walk 
^ith  his  managing-man  l>cforo  breakfast.  Every  ono 
breakfasted  at  a  different  hour  in  the  Red  House,  and 
the  Squire  was  always  the  latest,  giving  a  long  ehanre 
to  a  rather  feeble  morning  ai)pctite  before  he  tried  it. 
The  table  had  l)een  spread  with  substantial  eatables 
nearly  two  hours  before  he  presented  himself — a  tall, 
stout  man  of  sixty,  with  a  face  in  which  the  knit  brow 
and  rather  hard  glance  seemed  contradicted  by  tho 
slack  and  feel)le  mouth.  His  person  showe<l  marks  of 
habitiial  neglect,  his  dress  wa-s  slovenly  ;  and  yet  therc^ 
was  something  in  the  presence  of  the  old  S(|nire  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  ordinary  farmers  in  the 
parish,  who  were  perhajifi  every  whit  aa  refined  aa  he 
but,  having  slouched  the  ir  way  through  life  with  a  eon- 
sciou.sness  of  l>eing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  '  betters,' 
wanted  that  self-posses,-ion  and  authf)ritativeness  of 
voice  and  carriage  which  iK'longed  to  a  man  who 
thought  of  sujM'riors  as  remote  existences,  with  whom 
he  had  personally  little  more  to  do  than  with  America 
or  the  stars.  The  Squire  had  hccn  used  to  parish 
homage  all  his  life,  used  to  the  presupposition  that  his 
family,  his  tankards,  and  everything  that  was  his, 
were  the  oldest  and  best  ;  and  as  he  never  a6sociate<l 
with  any  gentry  higher  than  himself,  his  opinion  was 
not  disturbed  by  comparison. 

He  glanced  at  his  son  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
said, '  What,  sir  !  haven't  you  had  your  breakfast  yet  ?  ' 
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but  there  was  no  pleasant  morning  greeting  between 
them  ;  not  because  of  any  unfriendliness,  but  because 
the  sweet  flower  of  courtesy  is  not  a  growth  of  such 
homes  as  the  Red  House. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Godfrey,  '  I've  had  my  breakfast,  but 
I  was  waiting  to  speak  to  you.' 

*  Ah  !  well,'  said  the  Squire,  throwing  himself  in- 
differently into  his  chair,  and  speaking  in  a  ponderous 
coughing  fashion,  which  was  felt  in  Raveloe  to  be  a  sort 
of  privilege  of  his  rank,  while  he  cut  a  piece  of  beef,  and 
held  it  up  before  the  deer-hound  that  had  come  in  with 
him,  *  Ring  the  bell  for  my  ale,  will  you  ?  You  young- 
sters' business  is  your  own  pleasure,  mostly.  There  's 
no  hurry  about  it  for  anybody  but  yourselves.* 

The  Squire's  life  was  quite  as  idle  as  his  sons',  but  it 
was  a  fiction  kept  up  by  himself  and  his  contemporaries 
in  Raveloe  that  youth  was  exclusively  the  period  of 
folly,  and  that  their  aged  wisdom  was  constantly  in 
a  state  of  endurance  mitigated  by  sarcasm.  Godfrey 
waited,  before  he  spoke  again,  until  the  ale  had  been 
brought  and  the  door  closed — an  interval  during  which 
Fleet,  the  deer-hound,  had  consumed  enough  bits  of 
beef  to  make  a  poor  man's  holiday  dinner. 

'  There 's  been  a  cursed  piece  of  ill-luck  with  Wildfire,' 
he  began  ;    *  happened  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'  What !  broke  his  knees  ?  '  said  the  Squire,  after 
taking  a  draught  of  ale.  '  I  thought  you  knew  how  to 
ride  better  than  that,  sir.  I  never  threw  a  horse  down 
in  my  hfe.  If  I  had,  I  might  ha'  whistled  for  another, 
for  my  father  wasn't  quite  so  ready  to  unstring  as  some 
other  fathers  I  know  of.  But  they  must  turn  over 
a  new  leaf — they  must.  What  with  mortgages  and 
arrears,  I'm  as  short  o'  cash  as  a  roadside  pauper.  And 
that  fool  Kimble  says  the  newspaper 's  talking  about 
peace.  Why,  the  country  wouldn't  have  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Prices  'ud  run  down  like  a  jack,  and  I  should  never 
get  my  arrears,  not  if  I  sold  all  the  fellows  up.  And 
there  's  that  damned  Fowler,  I  won't  put  up  with  him 
any  longer  ;  I've  told  Winthrop  to  go  to  Cox  this  very 
day.     The  lying  scoundrel  told  me  he  'd  be  sure  to  pay 
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mo  a  hundred  last  month,     llo  takes  ftdvantatjo  h 
causo  he'd  oq  that  outlying  farm,  and  thinks  1  shut 
forpct  lum.' 

Tho  Squiro  had  dehvered  this  speech  in  a  eouphing 
and  intorrupteti  manner,  but  with  no  pause  long  enoir.h 
for  Godfrey  to  make  it  a  protoxt  for  taking  up  the  wore! 
again.  Ho  felt  that  lii.H  father  meant  to  ward  of!  any 
request  for  money  on  tlio  grDund  of  the  misfortime  with 
Wildlire,  and  that  the  emphasis  he  had  thus  l>epn  led 
to  lay  on  his  shortneas  of  cash  and  his  arrears  waa  Hkely 
to  produco  an  attitude  of  mind  tho  most  unfavouraMo 
for  his  own  disclosure.  But  ho  must  go  on,  now  he  had 
begun. 

'It's  worse  than  breaking  tho  horse's  kneea — ho  *a 
lxH»n  staked  and  killed,'  ho  said,  as  soon  as  his  father 
was  silent,  and  had  begun  to  cut  his  meat.  *  But 
1  wasn't  thinking  of  asking  you  to  buy  mo  anoUicr 
horse  ;  I  was  only  thinking  1  had  lost  tho  means  of 
paying  you  with  tlie  price  of  \\  ildfire,  as  1  'd  meant  to 
do.  iXinfey  took  him  to  the  hunt  to  sell  him  for  mo 
tho  other  day,  and  after  he  'd  made  a  bargain  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  with  Bryce,  h«  went  after  tho  hound 
and  took  some  fool's  leap  or  other,  that  did  for  the  horso 
at  once.  If  it  ha^ln't  Iv'on  for  that,  I  should  have  paid 
you  a  hundred  pf  ig.' 

Tho  Squire  had  iife  and  fork,  and  w.;j 

staring  at  his  son  in  amazement,  not  being  sufficiently 
quick  of  brain  to  form  a  probable  guess  as  in  what  could 
have  caused  so  strange  an  inversion  of  tho  paternal 
and  filial      "  this  proposition  of  his  son  to  pay 

him  a  hui  is, 

'  Tlie  truth  is,  sir — I'm  very  sorry — I  was  quito  (o 
blame,'  said  Godfrey.  '  Fowler  did  pay  that  hundred 
pounds.  He  paid  it  to  me,  when  I  was  over  there  one 
day  last  month.  And  Dunsey  bothered  mo  for  tho 
money,  and  I  let  him  have  it,  l>ecauso  I  hoped  I  should 
be  able  to  pay  it  you  before  this.' 

The  Squire  was  purple  with  anger  before  his  son  had 
dono  speaking,  and  found  utterance  difficult.  *  You  let 
Dunsey  have  it,  sir  ?     And  how  long  have  you  been  so 
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thick  with  Dunsey  that  you  must  collogue  with  him  to 
embezzle  my  money  ?  Are  you  turning  out  a  scamp  ? 
I  tell  you,  I  won't  have  it.  I'll  tiu-n  the  whole  pack  of 
you  out  of  the  house  together,  and  marry  again.  I  'd 
have  you  to  remember,  sir,  my  property  's  got  no  entail 
on  it ; — since  my  grandfather's  time  the  Casses  can  do 
as  they  like  with  their  land.  Remember  that,  sir.  Let 
Dunsey  have  the  money !  Why  should  you  let  Dunsey 
have  the  money  ?    There  's  some  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it.' 

'  There  's  no  lie,  sir,'  said  Godfrey.  '  I  wouldn't  have 
spent  the  money  myself,  but  Dunsey  bothered  me,  and 
I  was  a  fool  and  let  him  have  it.  But  I  meant  to  pay 
it,  whether  he  did  or  not.  That 's  the  whole  story. 
I  never  meant  to  embezzle  money,  and  I'm  not  the  man 
to  do  it.     You  never  knew  me  do  a  dishonest  trick,  sir.' 

'  Where 's  Dunsey,  then  ?  What  do  you  stand  talking 
there  for  ?  Go  and  fetch  Dunsey,  as  I  tell  you,  and  let 
him  give  account  of  what  he  wanted  the  money  for,  and 
what  he  's  done  with  it.  He  shall  repent  it.  I'll  turn 
him  out.  I  said  I  would,  and  I'll  do  it.  He  shan't 
brave  me.     Go  and  fetch  him.' 

*  Dunsey  isn't  come  back,  sir.' 

*  Wliat !  did  he  break  his  own  neck  then  ?  '  said  the 
Squire,  with  some  disgust  at  the  idea  that,  in  that  case, 
he  could  not  fulfil  his  threat. 

*  No,  he  wasn't  hurt,  I  believe,  for  the  horse  was 
found  dead,  and  Dunsey  must  have  walked  off.  I  dare- 
say we  shall  see  him  again  by  and  by.  I  don't  know 
where  he  is.' 

*  And  what  must  you  be  letting  him  have  my  money 
for  ?  Answer  me  that,'  said  the  Squire,  attacking  God- 
frey again,  since  Dunsey  was  not  within  reach. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,'  said  Godfrey,  hesitatingly. 
That  was  a  feeble  evasion,  but  Godfrey  was  not  fond 
of  lying,  and,  not  being  sufficiently  aware  that  no  sort 
of  duplicity  can  long  flourish  without  the  help  of  vocal 
falsehoods,  he  was  quite  unprepared  with  invented 
motives. 

'  You  don't  know  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir.  You've 
been  up  to  some  trick,  and  you've  been  bribing  him  not 
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to  toll.*  said  thp  Squire,  with  a  suddon  acutonosg  whirli 
Ptartlwl  (Jtxlfrcv.  who  folt  his  henrt  heat  violent ly  .'i' 
th<*  npjimosa  of  his  father's  pxiess.  Ilxo  sudden  nlarni 
pu<ihed  him  on  to  take  the  next  step  — a  very  slight 
impulse  suffices  for  that  on  n  downwarti  road. 

'  Why,  sir.'  he  said,  tryinjf  tos[>eak  with  careless  en^ 
'  it  was  A  little  atTair  l>etween  me  and  Dunsey  ;  its  i 
matter  to  anylxnly  else.  It's  hardly  worth  while  t 
pry  into  young  men's  fooleries  :  it  wouKln't  have  ma- 
any  difTerenc©  to  you,  sir,  if  I  *d  not  had  the  bad  lui 
to  lose  Wildfire.     I  should  have  paid  you  the  money. 

*  Fooleries  •  Pshaw  !  it 's  time  you  'd  done  with  fool- 
eries. And  I  'd  have  you  know,  sir.  you  tnu.nt  ha'  dono 
uith  'em.'  Ba;d  the  Squire,  frowning  and  easting  an 
an;jrv  glaner  at  his  son.  '  Your  goings-on  are  not  what 
I  shall  find  money  for  any  longer.  There  's  my  grand- 
f.ithrr  had  his  stahles  full  o'  horses,  and  k<'pt  a  good 
li'njso  too.  and  in  wf)rse  times,  hy  what  I  can  make  out  ; 
iind  so  nuk'lil  1.  if  1  hadn't  four  good-for-nothing  fellow« 
t  )  hang  on  me  like  horse -leeches.  I've  In-en  too  go<Kl 
H  father  to  you  all— that's  what  it  is.  But  I  shall  ptill 
up,  sir.* 

(Jodfrey  was  silent.  He  was  not  likely  to  \>o  very 
penetrating  in  his  judgements,  but  he  had  always  had 
a  s«  nse  that  his  father's  indulgence  ha<i  not  Ix'cn  kind- 
ness, and  had  ha<i  a  vagtie  longing  for  some  discipline 
that  would  have  checked  his  own  errant  weakness,  and 
helpe<l  his  l>ettor  will.  The  Squire  at«  his  bread  and 
meat  hastily,  took  a  deep  draught  of  ale,  then  turrifd 
his  chair  from  the  table,  and  l>egan  to  speak  again. 

'  It'll  Ik'  all  the  wf)rse  for  you,  you  know — you  'd  neerl 
try  and  help  me  k«*ep  things  together.' 

*  Well,  sir,  I've  often  offered  to  take  the  management 
of  things,  but  you  know  you've  taken  it  ill  always,  and 
Hoemed  to  think  1  wanted  to  push  you  out  of  ytiur 
place.* 

'  I  know  nothing  o'  your  ofTering  or  o'  my  taking  it 
ill,'  said  the  Squire,  whose  memory  consisted  in  certain 
strong  impressions  unmodihed  by  detail  ;  '  but  I  knou , 
one  while  you  seemed  to  be  thinking  o'  marrying,  and 
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I  didn't  offer  to  put  any  obstacles  in  your  way,  as  some 
fathers  would.  I  'd  as  lieve  you  married  Lammeter'a 
daughter  as  anybody.  I  suppose,  if  I  'd  said  you  nay, 
you'd  ha'  kept  on  with  it ;  but,  for  want  o'  contradiction 
you've  changed  your  mind.  You're  a  shilly-shally 
fellow  :  you  take  after  your  poor  mother.  She  never 
had  a  will  of  her  own  ;  a  woman  has  no  call  for  one,  if 
she 's  got  a  proper  man  for  her  husband.  But  your 
wife  had  need  have  one,  for  you  hardly  know  your  ovm. 
mind  enough  to  make  both  your  legs  walk  one  way. 
The  lass  hasn't  said  downright  she  won't  have  you, 
hais  she  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Godfrey,  feehng  very  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able ;   '  but  I  don't  think  she  will.' 

'  Think  !  why,  haven't  you  the  courage  to  ask  her  ? 
Do  you  stick  to  it,  you  want  to  have  her — that 's  the 
thing  ?  ' 

'  There  's  no  other  woman  I  want  to  marry,'  said 
Godfrey,  evasively. 

'  Well,  then,  let  me  make  the  offer  for  you,  that 's  al!, 
if  you  haven't  the  pluck  to  do  it  yourself.  Lammeter 
isn't  likely  to  be  loath  for  his  daughter  to  marry  into  my 
family,  I  should  tliink.  And  as  for  the  pretty  lass,  she 
wouldn't  have  her  cousin — and  there  's  nobody  else,  as 
I  see,  could  ha'  stood  in  your  way.' 

'  I  'd  rather  let  it  be,  please  sir,  at  present,'  said 
Godfrey,  in  alarm.  '  I  think  she  's  a  little  offended  with 
me  just  now,  and  I  should  like  to  speak  for  myself. 
A  man  must  manage  these  things  for  himself.' 

'  Well,  speak  then  and  manage  it,  and  see  if  you  can't 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  That 's  what  a  man  must  do  when 
he  thinks  o'  marrying.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  think  of  it  at  present,  sir. 
You  wouldn't  like  to  settle  me  on  one  of  the  farms, 
I  suppose,  and  I  don't  think  she  'd  come  to  hve  in  this 
house  with  all  my  brothers.  It 's  a  different  sort  of  life 
to  what  she  's  been  used  to.' 

'  Not  come  to  live  in  this  house  ?  Don't  tell  me. 
You  ask  her,  that 's  all,'  said  the  Squire,  with  a  short, 
scornful  laugh. 
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'  I  *d  rathor  let  the  tJiini?  be,  at  present,  sir,*  said 
Godfrey.  '  I  hope  you  won't  try  to  hurry  it  on  by 
saying  anything." 

*  1  shall  do  what  I  choose,'  said  the  Squire,  *  and  I 
shall  let  you  know  I'm  master  ;  else  you  may  turn  out 
and  find  an  estate  to  drop  into  somewhere  else.  Go 
out  and  t»ll  Wiuthrop  not  to  go  to  Cox's,  but  wait  for 
me.  And  toll  'em  to  get  my  horse  saddled.  And  stop  : 
look  out  and  get  that  hack  o'  I>un.si'y's  sold,  and  hand 
me  the  money,  will  you  ?  He'll  keep  no  more  hacks 
at  my  expense.  And  if  you  know  where  he  's  sneaking — 
I  daresay  ynu  do — you  may  toll  him  to  spare  himself 
tht»jf>um'  lin?  ba<k  home.  Ix»t  him  turn  ostler, 
and  koop  He  shan't  hang  on  me  any  more.' 

'  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  sir  ;  and  if  I  did,  it  isn't 
my  pl.ice  to  tell  him  to  keep  away,'  said  Godfrey,  mov- 
ing towards  the  door. 

*  Confound  it,  sir,  don't  st.iv  arguing,  but  go  and  order 
my  horse,'  said  the  Squire,  taking  up  a  pipe. 

Giwlfrey  left  the  room,  hardly  knowing  whether  ho 
wore  moro  rolicve<l  by  the  sense  that  the  intorview  was 
ended  without  having  made  any  change  in  his  position, 
or  more  unea  '  '  lio  ha<i  entangled  himself  still  fur- 
ther in  prcv  ,  and  deceit.  What  hod  pa.'^s(>d 
about  his  propur^in^;  to  Nancy  had  raised  a  new  alarm, 
lest  by  some  aflor-dinncr  words  of  his  father's  to 
Mr.  Lammotcr  he  should  1x5  thrown  into  the  embarrass- 
ment of  being  obliged  to  absolutely  decline  her  when  she 
seemed  to  be  within  his  reach.  He  lied  to  his  usual 
refuc^e.  thatof '  '  >r  some  unforeseen  turn  of  fortimo, 
some  favour.'n  iro  which  would  save  him  from 
tmpleasant  consequences — p>erhaps  even  justify  his  ii, 
sincerity  by  manifesting  its  prudence.  And  in  tii: 
point  of  trusting  to  some  throw  of  fortune's  dice,  Gofl- 
frey  can  hardly  be  called  specially  old-fashioned. 
Favourable  Chance,  I  fancy,  is  the  god  of  all  men  who 
follow  their  o\*ti  devices  instead  of  obeying  a  law  tiiey 
believe  in.  Let  even  a  polished  man  of  these  days  get 
into  a  position  he  is  ashamed  to  avow,  and  his  mind  will 
be  Ix-nt  on  all  the  possible  issues  that  may  deliver  him 
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from  the  calculable  results  of  that  position.  Let  him 
live  outside  his  income,  or  shirk  the  resolute  honest  work 
that  brings  wages,  and  he  will  presently  find  himself 
dreaming  of  a  possible  benefactor,  a  possible  simpleton 
who  may  be  cajoled  into  using  his  interest,  a  possible 
state  of  mind  in  some  possible  person  not  yet  forth- 
coming. Let  him  neglect  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office,  and  he  will  inevitably  anchor  himself  on  the 
chance,  that  the  thing  left  undone  may  turn  out  not 
to  be  of  the  supposed  importance.  Let  him  betray 
his  friend's  confidence,  and  he  will  adore  that  same 
cunning  complexity  called  Chance,  which  gives  him  the 
hope  that  his  friend  will  never  know  ;  let  him  forsake 
a  decent  craft  that  he  may  pursue  the  gentilities  of  a  pro- 
fession to  which  nature  never  called  him,  and  his  religion 
will  infallibly  be  the  worship  of  blessed  Chance,  which 
he  will  believe  in  as  the  mighty  creator  of  success.  The 
evil  principle  deprecated  in  that  religion,  is  the  orderiy 
sequence  by  which  the  seed  brings  forth  a  crop  after  its 
kind. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Justice  Malam  was  naturally  regarded  in  Tarley  and 
Raveloe  as  a  man  of  capacious  mind,  seeing  that  he 
could  draw  much  wider  conclusions  without  evidence 
than  could  be  expected  of  his  neighbours  who  were  not 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  Such  a  man  was  not 
likely  to  neglect  the  clue  of  the  tinder-box,  and  an  in- 
quiry was  set  on  foot  concerning  a  pedlar,  name  un- 
known, with  curly  black  hair  and  a  foreign  complexion, 
carrying  a  box  of  cutlery  and  jewellery,  and  wearing 
large  rings  in  his  ears.  But  either  because  inquiry  was 
too  slow-footed  to  overtake  him,  or  because  the  descrip- 
tion applied  to  so  many  pedlars  that  inquiry  did  not 
know  how  to  choose  among  them,  weeks  passed  away, 
and  there  was  no  other  result  concerning  the  robbery 
than  a  gradual  cessation  of  the  excitement  it  had 
caused  in  Raveloe.     Dunstan  Cass's  absense  was  hardly 
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a  suhjcrt  of  remark  :  he  had  once  hoforr  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  father,  and  had  gone  otl,  nobotiy  knew  whither, 
to  return  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  takouphisold  quarteni 
luiforbidden,  and  swapper  as  usual.  His  own  family* 
who  efjually  expecttxi  this  issue,  with  the  sole  dilTereneo 
that  the  Stjuire  was  determineil  this  time  to  forbid  him 
the  old  quarters,  never  mentionixl  his  absence  ;  and 
when  his  uncle  Kimble  f)r  Mr.  Osgoixl  noticed  it,  ti 
8tnry  of  his  having  killed  Wildlire,  and  committed  son 
offence  against  his  father,  was  enough  to  prevent  au 
|)ris*».  To  connect  the  fact  of  Dunsey's  disapjx'aranco 
with  that  of  the  roblH-ry  occurring  on  the  Kaine  day, 
lay  quit*'  away  from  tiu-  track  of  every  one's  thought— 
even  (Icxlfrey's,  who  had  l>ctlc'r  reaaon  than  any  ono 
else  to  know  what  his  brother  was  capable  of.  Ho  re- 
membered no  mention  of  the  weaver  between  them 
since  the  time,  twelve  years  ago,  wlien  it  was  their  boyish 
sport  to  deride  him  ;  and,  U'sides,  his  imagination  con- 
stantly created  an  alibi  for  Dunstan  :  he  saw  him  con- 
tinuallyin  somecongenial  haunt, towhich  he  had  walkixl 
off  on  leaving  Wiltlhre — saw  him  sponging  on  chanco 
acquaintances,  and  meditating  a  return  iionie  to  the  old 
amusement  of  tormenting  his  elder  brother.  Even  if 
anv  brain  in  Raveloe  had  put  the  said  two  facts  together, 
1  Joul)t  whether  a  combination  so  injurious  to  the  prc- 
wriptivo  respectability  of  a  family  with  a  mural  monu- 
ment and  venerable  tankards,  would  not  have  been  sup- 
press^Kl  as  of  unsound  tt-ndency.  ButChristmas  puddings, 
brawn,  and  abundance  of  spirituous  licjuors,  throwing  tho 
mental  originality  into  the  channel  of  nightmare,  aro 
great  preservatives  again.st  a  dangerous  spontaneity  of 
waking  thought. 

When  the  robbery  was  talked  of  at  the  Rainbow  and 
elsewhere,  in  good  company,  the  balance  continued  to 
waver  Ix'tween  the  rational  ex{)lanation  founded  on  the 
tinder-box,  and  the  theory  of  an  im|)€'netrable  mystery 
that  mocked  inve,stigation.  The  advocates  ot  the  tin- 
der-box-and-pedlar  view  con.sidered  the  other  side  a 
muddle-headed  and  credulous  set,  who,  l^ocause  they 
themselves  were  wall-eyed,  supposed  everybody  else  to 
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have  the  same  blank  outlook  ;  and  the  adherents  of  the 
inexplicable,  more  than  hinted  that  their  antagonists 
were  animals  inclined  to  crow  before  they  had  found  any 
corn — mere  skimming-dishes  in  point  of  depth — whose 
clear-sightedness  consisted  in  supposing  there  was  no- 
thing behind  a  bam-door  because  they  couldn't  see 
through  it ;  so  that,  though  their  controversy  did  not 
serve  to  ehcit  the  fact  concerning  the  robbery,  it  eUcited 
some  true  opinions  of  collateral  importance. 

But  while  poor  Silas's  loss  served  thus  to  brush  the  slow 
current  of  Raveloe  conversation,  Silas  himself  was  feel- 
ing the  withering  desolation  of  that  bereavement,  about 
which  his  neighbours  were  arguing  at  their  ease.  To 
any  one  who  had  observed  him  before  he  lost  his  gold, 
it  might  have  seemed  that  so  withered  and  shrunken 
a  life  as  his  could  hardly  be  susceptible  of  a  bruise,  could 
hardly  endure  any  subtraction  but  such  as  would  put 
an  end  to  it  altogether.  But  in  reality  it  had  been  an 
eager  life,  filled  with  immediate  purpose,  which  fenced 
him  in  from  the  wide,  cheerless  unkno^^'n.  It  had  been 
a  cUnging  life  ;  and  though  the  object  round  which  its 
fibres  had  clung  was  a  dead  disrupted  thing,  it  satisfied 
the  need  for  clinging.  But  now  the  fence  was  broken 
down — the  support  was  snatched  away.  Mamer's 
thoughts  could  no  longer  move  in  their  old  round,  and 
were  baffled  by  a  blank  like  that  which  meets  a  plodding 
ant  when  the  earth  has  broken  away  on  its  homeward 
path.  The  loom  was  there,  and  the  weaving,  and  the 
growing  pattern  in  the  cloth  ;  but  the  bright  treasure 
in  the  hole  under  his  feet  was  gone  ;  the  prospect  of 
handling  and  counting  it  was  gone  :  the  evening  had  no 
phantasm  of  deHght  to  still  the  poor  soul's  craving. 
The  thought  of  the  money  he  would  get  by  his  actual 
work  could  bring  no  joy,  for  its  meagre  image  was  only 
a  fresh  reminder  of  his  loss  ;  and  hope  was  too  heavily 
crushed  by  the  sudden  blow  for  his  imagination  to  dwell 
on  the  growth  of  a  new  hoard  from  that  small  beginning. 

He  filled  up  the  blank  with  grief.  As  he  sat  weaving, 
he  every  now  and  then  moaned  low,  hke  one  in  pain  :  it 
was  the  sign  that  his  thoughts  had  come  round  again 
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to  the  suddon  chasm — to  the  empty  evening-time.  And 
all  the  evoninp,  an  ho  snt  in  his  loneliness  by  his  dull 
tire,  he  lejined  his  rlbows  on  his  kners.  and  elasp«'d  his 
head  with  his  hands,  and  moaned  very  low — not  as  ono 
who  seeks  to  be  heard. 

.\nd  yet  he  wa«  not  utterly  forsaken  in  his  trouble. 
'Rie  repulsion  Marner  had  always  created  in  his  neigh- 
lM)ur8  was  partly  dissipatcil  by  the  new  light  in  which 
this  misfortune  had  shown  him.  lnstea<i  of  a  man 
who  had  more  cunning  than  honest  folks  could  come  by, 
and,  what  was  worse,  had  not  the  inclination  to  use 
that  cunninp  in  a  neighbourly  way,  it  was  now  apparent 
that  Silafl  had  not  cunning  enough  to  korp  his  own. 
He  was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  '  poor  mushed  creatur  '  ; 
and  that  avoidance  of  his  neighbours,  which  ha<l  l>efore 
been  refernxl  to  his  ill-will,  and  to  a  probable  a<idiction 
to  worse  company,  was  now  considered  mere  craxinesa. 

This  change  to  a  kindlier  feeling  was  shown  in  various 
ways.  The  odour  of  Christmas  cooking  Ix'ing  on  th« 
wind,  it  was  the  season  when  supedluous  pork  and 
black  j)uddings  are  suggestive  of  charity  in  well-to-do 
famihes  ;  and  Silas's  misfortune  had  brought  him  upjHT- 
most  in  the  memory  of  hotisekcf'pers  like  Mrs.  Osgtxxi. 
Mr.  Crackenthorp,  too.  while  he  a<imonishe<i  Silas  that 
his  money  had  probably  l)een  taken  from  him  because 
he  thought  too  much  of  it,  and  never  came  to  church, 
enforceti  the  doctrine  by  a  present  of  pigs'  jxjttitoes, 
well  calculated  to  dissipate  unfounded  prejudices  against 
the  clerical  character.  Neighbrmrs,  who  had  nothing 
btit  verbal  consolation  to  give,  showed  a  disposition  not 
only  to  greet  Silas,  and  discuss  his  misfortune  at  some 
l*»ngth  when  they  enfountered  him  in  the  village,  but 
also  to  take  the  trojible  of  calling  at  his  cottage,  and 
getting  him  to  repc-at  all  the  details  on  the  very  spot ; 
and  then  they  would  try  to  cheer  him  by  saying,  '  Well, 
Master  Marner,  you're  no  worse  ofT  nor  other  poor  folks, 
after  all  :  and  if  you  was  to  be  crippled,  the  parish  'ud 
give  you  a  lowance.' 

I  suppose  one  rea.son  why  wo  are  aeldom  able  to 
comfort  our  neighbours  with  our  words  is,  that  our  good- 
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will  gets  adulterated,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  before  it  can 
pass  our  lips.  We  can  send  black  puddings  and  petti- 
toes without  giving  them  a  flavour  of  our  egoism  ;  but 
language  is  a  stream  that  is  almost  sure  to  smack  of 
a  mingled  soil.  There  was  a  fair  proportion  of  kindness 
in  Raveloe  ;  but  it  was  often  of  a  beery  and  bungling 
sort,  and  took  the  shape  least  alHed  to  the  compli- 
mentary and  hypocritical. 

Mr.  Macey,  for  example,  coming  one  evening  ex- 
pressly to  let  Silas  know  that  recent  events  had  given 
him  the  advantage  of  standing  more  favourably  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man  whose  judgement  was  not  formed 
lightly,  opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  as  soon  as 
he  had  seated  himself  and  adjusted  his  thumbs — 

'  Come,  Master  Marner,  why,  you've  no  call  to  sit 
a-moaning.  You're  a  deal  better  off  to  ha'  lost  your 
money,  nor  to  ha'  kep  it  by  foul  means.  I  used  to 
think,  when  you  first  come  into  these  parts,  as  you  were 
no  better  nor  you  should  be  ;  you  were  younger  a  deal 
than  what  you  are  now  ;  but  you  were  allays  a  staring, 
white-faced  creatur,  partly  like  a  bald-faced  calf,  as 
I  may  say.  But  there's  no  knowing:  it  isn't  every 
queer-looksed  thing  as  Old  Harry 's  had  the  making  of — 
I  mean,  speaking  o'  toads  and  such  ;  for  they're  often 
harmless,  like,  and  useful  against  varmin.  And  it's 
pretty  much  the  same  wi'  you,  as  fur  as  I  can  see. 
Though  as  to  the  yarbs  and  stuff  to  cure  the  breathing, 
if  you  brought  that  sort  o'  knowledge  from  distant 
parts,  you  might  ha'  been  a  bit  freer  of  it.  And  if  the 
knowledge  wasn't  well  come  by,  why,  you  might  ha* 
made  up  for  it  by  coming  to  church  reg'lar  ;  for,  as  for 
the  children  as  the  Wise  Woman  charmed,  I've  been  at 
the  christening  of  'em  again  and  again,  and  they  took 
the  water  just  as  well.  And  that's  reasonable;  for 
if  Old  Harry 's  a  mind  to  do  a  bit  o'  kindness  for  a  holi- 
day, hke,  who 's  got  anything  against  it  ?  That 's  my 
thinking ;  and  I  've  been  clerk  of  this  parish  forty 
year,  and  I  know,  when  the  parson  and  me  does  the 
cussing  of  a  Ash-Wednesday,  there 's  no  cussing  o'  folks 
as  have  a  mind  to  be  cured  without  a  doctor,  let  ELimble 
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tmy  what  he  will.  And  so,  M&ster  Alanicr,  as  I  w.i3 
saying — for  there  'a  windings  i'  things  aa  they  may  carry 
you  to  the  fur  end  o'  iho  prayer-book  afore  you  get  back 
to  'cm — mv  Oflvico  is,  as  you  keep  up  your  sporrits  ; 
for  as  for  thinking  you're  a  deep  'un,  and  ha'  got  moio 
inside  you  nor  nil  boar  daylight,  I'm  not  o*  tliat 
opinion  at  all.  and  8o  I  toll  the  neighbours.  For,  eaya 
l.you  talk  o'  .M;usterMarncr  making  t)Uta  tale — why,  it's 
nonsense,  that  is  :  it  'ud  take  a  'cute  man  to  make  a  talo 
like  that ;  and,  sa^-s  I,  ho  looked  as  Reared  as  a  rabbit.' 

During  Uiis  diseursive  address  Silas  had  continued 
motionless  in  his  previous  attitude,  leaning  his  elbows 
on  hi^  knees,  and  pres-sing  his  hands  against  his  head. 
Mr.  Macey,  not  dt)ubtin^  that  he  had  been  listened  li>, 
pauses],  in  tlie  expectation  of  some  appreeiatory  rej)l\ 
but  Mamcr  remaiued  silent.     He  hau  a  sense  that  tl 
old  man  meant  to  be  good-natured  and  neighbourly  . 
but  the  kindnes^s  fell  on  him  as  sunshine  falls  on  ti. 
wretohr  1— hu  had  no  heart  to  tasto  it,  and  felt  that  ili 
was  very  far  o(T  him. 

'  Come,  Master  .Mamor.  have  you  got  nothing  to  say 
to  that  ?  '  said  Mr.  Macey  at  last,  with  a  sUght  accent 
of  impatience. 

*  Oh,'  said  Mamor,  slowly,  shaking  his  head  between 
his  hands,  *  1  thank  you — thank  you  — kindly.' 

*  Aye,  aye,  to  Ikj  sure:  I  thought  you  would,'  said 
Mr.  Macey  ;  *  and  my  advice  is — have  you  got  a  Sunday 
suit  7  ' 

*  No,'  said  Mamor. 

*  I  doubted  it  was  so,*  said  Mr.  Macey.     *  Now,  let 
me  advise  you  to  get  a  Sunday  suit :    there  's  Tooke\ , 
he  's  a  poor  creatur,  but  he  's  got  my  tailoring  busine-  , 
and  some  o'  my  money  in  it,  and  he  shall  make  a  suit  at 
a  low  price,  and  give  you  trust,  and  then  you  can  coni" 
to(hureh,  and  be  a  bit  neighbourly.     Why  you've  nev 
heare<i  me  say  "Amen  "  since  you  come  into  these  part 
and  1  recommend  you  to  lose  no  time,  for  it'll  be  po' 
work  when  Tookey  ha.s  it  all  to  himself,  for  I  mayn't  1 
oquil  to  stand  i'  the  desk  at  all,  come  another  wint'i . 
Here  Mr.  Macey  paused,  perhaps  expecting  some  eij^^n 
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of  emotion  in  his  hearer ;  but  not  observing  any,  he 
went  on.  *  And  as  for  the  money  for  the  suit  o'  clothes, 
why,  you  get  a  matter  of  a  pound  a-week  at  your  weav- 
ing, Master  Mamer,  and  you're  a  young  man,  eh,  for  all 
you  look  so  mushed.  Why,  you  couldn't  ha'  been  five- 
and- twenty  when  you  come  into  these  parts,  eh  ?  ' 

Silas  started  a  little  at  the  change  to  a  questioning 
tone,  and  answered  mildly,  *I  don't  know;  I  can't 
rightly  say — it 's  a  long  while  since.' 

After  receiving  such  an  answer  as  this,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Macey  observed,  later  on  in  the  evening 
at  the  Rainbow,  that  Marner's  head  was  *all  of  a 
muddle,'  and  that  it  was  to  be  doubted  if  he  ever  knew 
when  Sunday  came  round,  which  showed  him  a  worse 
heathen  than  many  a  dog. 

Another  of  Silas's  comforters,  besides  IVIr.  Macey, 
came  to  him  with  a  mind  highly  charged  on  the  same 
topic.  This  was  IMrs.  Winthrop,  the  wheelwright's  wife. 
The  inhabitants  of  Raveloe  were  not  severely  regular 
in  their  churchgoing,  and  perhaps  there  was  hardly 
a  person  in  the  parish  who  would  not  have  held  that  to 
go  to  church  every  Sunday  in  the  calendar  would  have 
shown  a  greedy  desire  to  stand  well  with  Heaven,  and 
get  an  undue  advantage  over  their  neighbours — a  wish 
to  be  better  than  the  '  common  run,'  that  would  have 
imphed  a  reflection  on  those  who  had  had  godfathers 
and  godmothers  as  well  as  themselves,  and  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  burying-service.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
understood  to  be  requisite  for  all  who  were  not  house- 
hold servants,  or  young  men,  to  take  the  sacrament  at 
one  of  the  great  festivals  :  Squire  Cass  himself  took  it 
on  Christmas-day ;  while  those  who  were  held  to  be 
*  good  hvers  '  went  to  church  with  a  greater,  though  still 
with  moderate  frequency. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  was  one  of  these :  she  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  woman  of  scrupulous  conscience,  so  eager  for 
duties,  that  life  seemed  to  offer  them  too  scantily  unless 
she  rose  at  half-past  four,  though  this  threw  a  scarcity 
of  work  over  the  more  advanced  hours  of  the  morning, 
which  it  was  a  constant  problem  with  her  to  remove. 
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Vet  she  had  not  the  vixenish  temper  which  issomclinv 

::M».Hetl  to  bo  A  nccessary  conuition  of  such  hal)il.><  : 
A  iM  a  vcTV  inikl,  pntioni  wDnian,  wIkxsc  nature  it  wjw 
to  seek  out  all  the  sadder  ami  inon*  serious  t'lerncnt^  of 
life,  and  jiosturo  her  mind  upon  them.  She  was  the 
|>rrson  alwa>'3  first  thought  of  in  Kaveloe  when  there 
w.i^  il'-  r  death  in  a  family,  when  IcrrhcH  werr  to 

\>»  a;  -  thf^ro  was  a  sudden  disappointment  in  a 

n      ;  •    wa.s   a  'comfortable  woman' 

^;       i  'rnplexionetl,havingherli[xsal\va\ 

slightly  screwed,  as  if  sl»e  felt  herself  in  a  aick-room 
with  the  doctor  or  the  clergyman  pp'sont.  But  sli»« 
was  never  whirapcring  ;  no  one  Imd  seen  her  shod  t<'ar  . 
shft  u  '  1  and  inrlined  to  shake  her  he;id 

and    .  rcej)libly,  like  a  funereal  mourner 

who  is  not  a  n-lalion.  it  seeme<l  surprising  that  lieti 
Winthrop,  wlio  love<i  his  (luart-pot  and  his  joke,  g(»t 
along  KG  well  with  Dolly;  but  she  took  her  husband 
jokes  and  joviality  as  patiently  as  everything  else,  eon- 
sidering  that  *  mnn  uxnUJ  l»o  ho,  and  viewing  tlie  stronger 
sex  in  th  im  it  hafl  plejused  Ileaviii 

to  make  i   .  :ue,  like  bulls  and  turkey- 

cocks. 

'ITiis  good  wholesome  woman  could  hnnlly  fail  to 
havo  her  mind  dra^^Ti  strongly  towards  Sihus  Marner, 
now  that  ho  Hjipeare<l  in  the  light  of  a  sufTerer  ;  and 
one  Sunday  afternoon  sho  took  her  little  boy  Aaron 
with  her,  and  went  to  call  on  Silas,  carrying  in  her  hand 
somo  small  lard-cakes,  flat  pa.ste-liko  articles,  mucli 
♦■stoeraeii  in  Raveloe.  Aaron,  an  apple-checked  young- 
ster of  seven,  with  a  clean  starched  frill,  which  looked 
like  a  plate  for  tho  applw,  needed  all  his  a<l venturous 
curiosity  to  embolden  liim  against  tho  possibility  that 
the  bigeye<i  weaver  might  do  him  some  bodily  injury  ; 
ami  his  dubiety  was  much  inrreased  when,  on  arriving 
at  the  Stone-pits,  they  heard  the  mysterious  sound  of 
the  loom. 

'  Ah,  it  is  as  I  thought,'  said  Mrs.  Winthrop,  sadly. 

They  had  to  knock  loudly  l>eforo  Silas  heard  them  ; 
but  when  he  did  come  to  the  door,  he  showed  no  im- 
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patience,  as  he  would  once  have  done,  at  a  visit  that 
had  been  unasked  for  and  unexpected.  Formerly,  his 
heart  had  been  as  a  locked  casket  with  its  treasure  in- 
side ;  but  now  the  casket  was  empty,  and  the  lock  was 
broken.  Left  groping  in  darkness,  with  his  prop 
utterly  gone,  Silas  had  inevitably  a  sense,  though  a  dull 
and  half-despairing  one,  that  if  any  help  came  to  him 
it  must  come  from  without ;  and  there  was  a  slight 
stirring  of  expectation  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men, 
a  faint  consciousness  of  dependence  on  their  goodwill. 
He  opened  the  door  wide  to  admit  Dolly,  but  without 
otherwise  returning  her  greeting  than  by  moving  the 
armchair  a  few  inches  as  a  sign  that  she  was  to  sit  down 
in  it.  Dolly,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  removed  the 
white  cloth  that  covered  her  lard-cakes,  and  said  in  her 
gravest  way — 

'  I  'd  a  baking  yisterday,  Master  Mamer,  and  the  lard- 
cakes  turned  out  better  nor  common,  and  I  'd  ha'  asked 
you  to  accept  some,  if  you'd  thought  well.  I  don't 
eat  such  things  myself,  for  a  bit  o'  bread 's  what  I  like 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  ;  but  men's  stomichs 
are  made  so  comical,  they  want  a  change — they  do, 
1  know,  God  help  'em.' 

Dolly  sighed  gently  as  she  held  out  the  cakes  to  Silas, 
who  thanked  her  kindly,  and  looked  very  close  at  them, 
absently,  being  accustomed  to  look  so  at  everything  he 
took  into  his  hand — eyed  all  the  while  by  the  wondering 
bright  orbs  of  the  small  Aaron,  who  had  made  an  out- 
work of  his  mother's  chair,  and  was  peeping  round  from 
behind  it. 

'  There 's  letters  pricked  on  'em,'  said  Dolly.  *  I  can't 
read  'em  myself,  and  there's  nobody,  not  Mr.  Macey 
himself,  rightly  knows  what  they  mean  ;  but  they've 
a  good  meaning,  for  they're  the  same  as  is  on  the  pulpit- 
cloth  at  church.     What  are  they,  Aaron,  my  dear  ?  * 

Aaron  retreated  completely  behind  his  outwork. 

*  Oh,  go,  that 's  naughty,'  said  his  mother,  mildly 
*  Well,  whativer  the  letters  are,  they've  a  good  meaning ; 
and  it 's  a  stamp  as  has  been  in  our  house,  Ben  says, 
ever  since  he  was  a  little  im,  and  his  mother  used  to  put 
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it  on  the  cakes,  and  I've  alla\-s  put  it  on  too  ;  for  if 
there  's  any  good,  we've  need  of  it  i'  this  world.* 

'  It's  I.  H.  S.'  said  Siln.s  at  which  proof  of  learning 
Aaron  peepe<l  round  the  chair  again, 

'  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  can  read  'em  off,'  said  Dolly. 
'  Ben 's  read  'em  to  me  many  and  many  a  time,  but  they 
slip  out  o'  my  mind  again  ;  tlie  morc's  the  pity,  for 
they're  goo<l  letters,  else  they  wouldn't  he  in  the  church  ; 
and  80  I  prick  'em  on  all  the  loaves  and  all  the  cakes, 
though  sometimes  they  won't  hold,  because  o'  the 
rising — for,  as  I  said,  if  there 's  any  good  to  bo  got,  we've 
need  on  it  i'  this  world — that  wo  have  ;  and  I  hope 
they'll  bring  good  to  you.  Master  Mamer,  for  it's  wi* 
that  will  I  brought  you  the  cakes  ;  and  you  see  the 
letters  have  held  bettor  nor  common.' 

Silas  was  as  unable  to  interpret  tho  letters  as  Dolly, 
but  there  was  no  possibilty  of  misunderstanding  the 
desire  to  give  comfort  that  made  itself  heard  in  her 
quiet  tones.     He  said,  with  more  feeling  than  Ix^fore — 

*  Tliank  you— thank  you  kindly.'  But  he  laid  down 
the  cake  and  seated  himself  absently — drearily  un- 
conscious of  any  distinct  benefit  towards  which  tho 
cake  and  the  letters,  or  even  Dolly's  kindness,  could 
tend  for  him. 

'  Ah,  if  there 's  good  anj^where,  we've  need  of  it,'  re- 
peated Dolly,  who  did  not  lightly  forsake  a  serviceable 
phrase.     She  looked  at  Silas  pityingly  as  she  went  on. 

*  But  you  didn't  hear  the  church-bells  this  morning. 
Master  Mamer.  I  doubt  you  didn't  know  it  waa 
Sunday.  Living  so  lone  here,  you  lose  your  count, 
I  daresay  ;  and  then,  when  your  loom  makes  a  noise, 
you  can't  hear  the  bells,  more  partic'lar  now  the  frost 
kills  the  sotind.' 

'  Yes,  I  did  ;  I  heard  'em,'  said  Silas,  to  whom  Sunday 
I)ell8  were  a  mere  accident  of  the  day,  and  not  part  of  its 
sacredness.     There  had  l>een  no  bells  in  lantern  Yard. 

'  Dear  heart !  '  said  Dolly,  pausing  before  she  spoke 
again.  '  But  what  a  pity  it  is  you  should  work  of  a 
Sunday,  and  not  clean  yourself — if  you  didn't  go  to 
church  ;   for  if  you'd  a  roasting  bit,  it  might  be  as  you 
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couldn't  leave  it,  being  a  lone  man.  But  there's  the 
bakehus,  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  spend 
a  twopence  on  the  oven  now  and  then, — not  every  week, 
in  course — I  shouldn't  like  to  do  that  myself, — you 
might  cany  your  bit  o'  dinner  there,  for  it 's  nothing 
but  right  to  have  a  bit  o'  summat  hot  of  a  Sunday,  and 
not  to  make  it  as  you  can't  know  your  dinner  from 
Saturday.  But  now,  upo'  Christmas-day,  this  blessed 
Christmas  as  is  ever  coming,  if  you  was  to  take  your 
dinner  to  the  bakehus,  and  go  to  church,  and  see  the 
holly  and  the  yew,  and  hear  the  anthim,  and  then  take 
the  sacramen',  you  'd  be  a  deal  the  better,  and  you  'd 
know  which  end  you  stood  on,  and  you  could  put  your 
trust  i'  Them  as  knows  better  nor  we  do,  seein'  you  'd 
ha'  done  what  it  lies  on  us  all  to  do.' 

Dolly's  exhortation,  which  was  an  unusually  long 
effort  of  speech  for  her,  was  uttered  in  the  soothing 
persuasive  tone  with  which  she  would  have  tried  to 
prevail  on  a  sick  man  to  take  his  medicine,  or  a  basin 
of  gruel  for  which  he  had  no  appetite.  Silas  had  never 
before  been  closely  urged  on  the  point  of  his  absence 
from  church,  which  had  only  been  thought  of  as  a  part 
of  his  general  queemess  ;  and  he  was  too  direct  and 
simple  to  evade  Dolly's  appeal. 

*  Nay,  nay,'  he  said,  '  I  know  nothing  o'  church. 
I've  never  been  to  church.' 

*  No ! '  said  Dolly,  in  a  low  tone  of  wonderment. 
Then  bethinking  herself  of  Silas's  advent  from  an  un- 
known country,  she  said,  '  Could  it  ha'  been  as  they  'd 
no  church  where  you  was  bom  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Silas,  meditatively,  sitting  in  his  usual 
posture  of  leaning  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his  head. 
*  There  was  churches — a  many — it  was  a  big  town. 
But  I  knew  nothing  of  'em — I  went  to  chapel.' 

Dolly  was  much  puzzled  at  this  new  word,  but  she 
was  rather  afraid  of  inquiring  further,  lest  '  chapel ' 
might  mean  some  haunt  of  wickedness.  After  a  little 
thought,  she  said — 

*  Well,  Master  Mamer,  it's  niver  too  late  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  if  you've  niver  had  no  church,  there 's 
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no  tilling  tho  good  it  '11  do  you.  For  I  feci  so  sot  up 
and  comft)rtablo  as  nivor  wa5,  when  I'vo  been  and  heard 
the  prayers,  and  tho  singing  to  tho  praise  and  glory  o* 
(Jod,  as  Mr.  Macey  gives  out — and  Mr.  Crackenthorp 
saying  goo<l  word^^,  and  more  jiartie'lar  on  Saeramen' 
Day  ;  and  if  a  bit  o'  troui>le  comes.  1  fool  a.s  1  can  put 
up  wi'  it,  for  I've  looked  for  help  i'  the  right  quiirt<>r, 
and  gev  myself  up  to  Them  a.s  we  must  all  give  ourselves 
up  to  at  the  la.«;t ;  and  if  we'n  done  our  part,  it  isn't  to  Iks 
believed  as  lliem  a.s  are  above  us  'uU  be  worse  nor  we 
aro,  and  eome  short  o'  Theim.' 

Poor  Dollv'fl  exposition  of  her  simple  Ravcloo  theo- 
logy fell  ratlier  unmeaningly  on  Silas's  ears,  for  there 
Has  no  word  in  it  that  could  rouse  a  memory  of  what 
he  had  known  a.s  religion,  and  his  comprehension  was 
quite  baffled  by  the  plural  pronoun,  which  was  no 
heresy  of  Dolly's,  but  only  her  way  of  avoiding  a  pre- 
sumptuous familiarity.  He  remained  silent,  not  feeling 
inclined  to  assent  to  the  part  of  Dolly's  speecii  which  lie 
fully  understood — her  recommendation  that  he  should 
go  to  church.  Indeed,  Sihis  was  8o  unaccustomtxl  to 
talk  l)eyond  the  brief  auestions  and  answers  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  his  simple  business,  that  words 
dill  n(jt  easily  come  to  him  witliout  the  urgrncy  of  a  dis- 
tinct purpose. 

l>ut  now,  little  Aaron,  having  become  iised  to  the 
weaver's  awfid  presence,  had  advanced  to  his  mother's 
side,  and  Silas,  seeming  to  notice  him  for  the  first  time, 
tri^-d  to  return  Dolly's  signs  of  goodwill  by  otTering  tho 
bui  a  bit  of  lard-cake.  Aaron  shrank  back  a  little,  and 
rubbed  his  head  against  his  mother's  shoulder,  but  still 
tiiought  the  piece  of  cake  worth  the  risk  of  putting  his 
hand  out  for  it. 

'  Oh,  for  shame,  Aaron,'  said  his  mother,  taking  him 
on  her  lap,  however  ;  '  why,  you  don't  want  cake  again 
yet  awhile.  He  'a  wonderful  hearty,'  she  went  on, 
with  a  little  sigh — '  that  he  is,  (lod  knows.  He's  my 
youngejst,  and  we  spoil  him  sadly,  for  either  me  or  tho 
father  must  allays  hev  him  in  our  sight — that  we  must.* 

She  stroked  Aaron's  brown  head,  and  thought  it  must 
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do  Master  Mamer  good  to  see  such  a  '  pictur  of  a  child.* 
But  Mamer,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  saw  the 
neat-featured  rosy  face  as  a  mere  dim  round,  with  two 
dark  spots  in  it. 

'  And  he  's  got  a  voice  hke  a  bird — you  wouldn't 
think,'  Dolly  went  on  ;  'he  can  sing  a  Christmas  carril 
as  his  father 's  taught  him  ;  and  I  take  it  for  a  token 
as  he  'U  come  to  good,  as  he  can  learn  the  good  tunes  so 
quick.  Come,  Aaron,  stan'  up  and  sing  the  carril  to 
Master  Mamer,  come.' 

Aaron  replied  by  rubbing  his  forehead  against  his 
mother's  shoulder. 

'  Oh,  that 's  naughty,'  said  Dolly,  gently.  '  Stan'  up, 
when  mother  tells  you,  and  let  me  hold  the  cake  till 
you've  done.' 

Aaron  was  not  indisposed  to  display  his  talents,  even 
to  an  ogre,  under  protecting  circumstances  ;  and  after 
a  few  more  signs  of  coyness,  consisting  chiefly  in  rubbing 
the  backs  of  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  then  peeping 
between  them  at  Master  Mamer,  to  see  if  he  looked 
anxious  for  the  '  carril,'  he  at  length  allowed  his  head 
to  be  duly  adjusted,  and  standing  behind  the  table, 
which  let  him  appear  above  it  only  as  far  as  his  broad 
frill,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  cherubic  head  untroubled 
with  a  body,  he  began  with  a  clear  chirp,  and  in  a 
melody  that  had  the  rhythm  of  an  industrious  hammer, 

*  God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  bom  on  Christmas-day.' 

Dolly  Ustened  with  a  devout  look,  glancing  at  Mamer 
in  some  confidence  that  this  strain  would  help  to  allure 
him  to  church. 

'  That 's  Christmas  music,'  she  said,  when  Aaron  had 
ended,  and  had  secured  his  piece  of  cake  again.  '  There  '3 
no  other  music  equil  to  the  Christmas  music — "  Hark 
the  erol  angils  sing."  And  you  may  judge  what  it  is 
at  church.  Master  Mamer,  with  the  bassoon  and  the 
voices,  as  you  can't  help  thinking  you've  got  to  a  better 
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plaoe  a*rcndy — for  T  wouldn't  speak  ill  o*  this  world, 
seeing  as  Them  put  ua  in  it  as  knows  best ;  but  what 
wi'  the  drink,  and  the  quarrelling,  and  the  bad  illnesses, 
and  the  hard  dying,  as  I've  seen  times  and  times,  one  'a 
thankful  to  hear  of  a  better.  The  boy  sings  pretty, 
don't  he.  Master  Mamer  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Silas,  absently,  *  very  pretty.* 

The  Christmas  carol,  with  its  haramer-hko  rhythm, 
had  fallen  on  his  ears  as  strange  musie,  quite  unlike 
a  hymn,  and  could  have  none  of  the  effect  Dolly  con- 
templated. But  he  wanted  to  show  hrr  that  he  w;i3 
grattful,  and  the  only  mmle  that  occurred  to  him  was 
to  offer  Aaron  a  bit  more  cake, 

*  Oh,  no,  thank  j'ou.  Master  Mamer,'  said  Dolly,  hold- 
ing down  Aaron's  willing  hands.  *  We  must  be  going 
home  now.  And  so  I  wish  you  good-bye.  Master 
Mamer  ;  and  if  you  ever  feel  anyways  bad  in  your 
inside,  as  you  can't  fend  for  yourself,  I  '11  come  and 
clean  up  for  Vf>u,  anfl  get  you  a  bit  o'  victual,  and 
willine.  But )  l)eg  and  pray  of  you  to  leave  off  weaving 
of  a  Sunday,  for  it '«  bad  for  soul  and  body — and  tho 
money  as  comes  i'  that  way  'ull  be  a  bad  bed  to  lie 
down  on  at  the  la.^t,  if  it  doesn't  fly  away,  nobody  knows 
where,  like  the  whit<'  frost.  -And  you  '11  excuse  me  being 
that  free  with  5'ou,  Master  Mamer,  for  I  wish  you  well— 
I  do.     Make  5'our  bow,  Aaron.' 

Silas  said  '  Good-bve,  and  thank  you,  kindly,'  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  f)olly,  but  he  couldn't  help  feehng 
relieved  when  she  was  gone — relieved  that  he  might 
weave  again  and  moan  at  his  ease.  Her  simple  view 
of  life  and  its  comforts,  by  which  she  had  tried  to  cheer 
him,  was  only  hke  a  report  of  unknown  objects,  which 
his  imagination  could  not  fashion.  The  fountains  of 
human  love  and  divine  faith  had  not  yet  been  unlocked 
and  his  soul  was  still  the  shrunken  rivulet,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  ita  little  groove  of  sand  was  blocked  up, 
and  it  wandered  confusedly  against  dark  obstruction. 

.And  so,  notwithstanding  the  honest  persuasions  of 
Mr.  Macey  and  Dolly  Winthrop,  Silas  spent  his  Christ- 
mas-day in  loneliness,  eating  his   meat  in  sadness  of 
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heart,  thougli  the  meat  had  come  to  him  as  a  neighbourly 
present.  In  the  morning  he  looked  out  on  the  black 
frost  that  seemed  to  press  cruelly  on  every  blade  of 
grass,  while  the  half-icy  red  pool  shivered  under  the 
bitter  wind  ;  but  towards  evening  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  and  curtained  from  him  even  that  dreary  outlook, 
shutting  him  close  up  with  his  narrow  grief.  And  he 
sat  in  his  robbed  home  through  the  livelong  evening, 
not  caring  to  close  his  shutters  or  lock  his  door,  pressing 
his  head  between  his  hands  and  moaning,  till  the  cold 
grasped  him  and  told  him  that  his  fire  was  grey. 

Nobody  in  this  world  but  himseK  knew  that  he  was 
the  same  Silas  Mamer  who  had  once  loved  his  fellow 
with  tender  love,  and  trusted  in  an  unseen  goodness. 
Even  to  himself  that  past  experience  had  become  dim. 

But  in  Raveloe  village  the  bells  rang  merrily,  and  the 
church  was  fuller  than  all  through  the  rest  of  the  year, 
with  red  faces  among  the  abundant  dark-green  boughs — 
faces  prepared  for  a  longer  service  than  usual  by  an 
odorous  brealdast  of  toast  and  ale.  Those  green  boughs, 
the  hymn  and  anthem  never  heard  but  at  Christmas — 
even  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  was  discriminated 
from  the  others  only  as  being  longer  and  of  exceptional 
virtue,  since  it  was  only  read  on  rare  occasions — brought 
a  vague  exulting  sense,  for  which  the  grown  men  could 
as  Uttle  have  found  words  as  the  children,  that  something 
great  and  mysterious  had  been  done  for  them  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  earth  below,  which  they  were  appro- 
priating by  their  presence.  And  then  the  red  faces 
made  their  way  through  the  black  biting  frost  to  their 
own  homes,  feeling  themselves  free  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  and  using  that  Christian 
freedom  without  diffidence. 

At  Squire  Cass's  family  party  that  day  nobody  men- 
tioned Dunstan — nobody  was  sorry  for  his  absence,  or 
feared  it  would  be  too  long.  The  doctor  and  his  wife, 
uncle  and  aunt  Kimble,  were  there,  and  the  annual 
Christmas  talk  was  carried  through  without  any  omis- 
sions, rising  to  the  climax  of  INIr.  Kimble's  experience 
when  he  walked  the  London  hospitals  thirty  years  back. 
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together    with    striking    professional    anecdotes    then 
cathertxl.     Whereupon  rnrds  followetJ,  with  aunt  Kim 
l>l«**s  nnnual  failure  to  follow  suit,  and  uncle  Kiinbh 
)'  'v  concerning  the  odd  trick  which  was  rnrtly 

<  .1'  to  liim,  when  it  was  not  on  his  side,  without 

a  ^-^  :i' r.il  visitatic^n  of  tricks  to  see  that  they  wci 
ft 'I  lilt  d  on  sound  principles:  the  whole  l)eing  accom 
panie<i  by  a  strong  steaming  odour  of  spirits-and- water. 

But  the  party  on  Christmas-day,  Iwing  a  strictly 
family  party,  was  not  tho  pre-eminently  brilliant  cele- 
bration (»f  the  season  at  the  Red  House.  It  was  the 
great  dance  on  New  Year's  Kve  that  made  the  glory 
of  Squire  Cass's  hospitality,  as  of  his  forefathers',  time 
out  of  mind.  This  was  the  occasion  when  all  the 
Hociety  of  Raveloo  and  Tarley,  whether  old  acquaint- 
ances separated  by  long  nitty  (listanccs,  or  cooUxl  ac- 
quaintances separate*!  by  misundcrstanflinsrs  concerning 
runaway  calves,  or  acquaintances  found«*d  on  intermit- 
tent condescension,  counte<i  on  meeting  and  on  com- 
jKirting  themselves  with  mtitual  appropriateness.  Tliis 
was  the  M  on  which  fair  dames  who  came  on 

j)illions  -  ;  bandboxes  Ix^forc  them,  supplie<l  with 

more  than  tlieir  evening  costume  ;  for  the  feast  waa 
not  to  end  with  a  single  evening,  like  a  paltry  enter- 
tainment, where  the  whole  supply  of  eatables  is  put  on 
the  table  at  once,  and  Ix^dfling  is  scanty.  The  Red 
House  was  provisioned  as  if  for  a  siege  ;  and  as  for  the 
spare  feather-b<'<ls  ready  to  l>e  laid  on  Hoors,  they  were 
as  plentiful  as  mi^ht  naturally  l)e  expected  in  a  family 
that  had  killed  it»s  own  geese  for  many  generations. 

(lodfrey  Cafis  was  looking  forward  to  this  New  Year's 
Eve  with  a  foolish  reckless  longing,  that  made  him  half 
deaf  to  his  importunate  companion.  Anxiety. 

'  Ihmsey  will  Ix?  coming  home  soon  :  there  will  Ixs 
a  great  blow-up,  and  how  will  you  bribe  his  spite  to 
hilencc  ?  '  said  Anxiety. 

*0h,  he  won't  come  home  before  New  Year's  Eve, 
perhaps,'  said  fJodfrey  ;  '  and  I  shall  sit  by  Nancy  then, 
and  dance  with  her,  and  get  a  kind  look  from  her  in 
Fpitc  of  herself.* 
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*  But  money  is  wanted  in  another  quarter,'  said 
Anxiety,  in  a  louder  voice,  *  and  how  will  you  get  it 
without  selling  your  mother's  diamond  pin  ?  And  if 
you  don't  get  it  .  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  Well,  but  something  may  happen  to  make  things 
a<ier.     At  any  rate,  there 's  one  pleasure  for  me  close 
at  hand  :   Nancy  is  coming.' 

*  Yes,  and  suppose  your  father  should  bring  matters 
to  a  pass  that  will  oblige  you  to  decline  marrying  her — 
and  to  give  your  reasons  ?  ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  worry  me.  I  can  see 
Nancy's  eyes,  just  as  they  will  look  at  me,  and  feel  her 
hand  in  mine  already.' 

But  Anxiety  went  on,  though  in  noisy  Christmas 
company  ;  refusing  to  be  utterly  quieted  even  by  much 
drinking. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Some  women,  I  grant,  would  not  appear  to  advantage 
seated  on  apillion,  and  attired  in  a  drab  Joseph  and  a  drab 
beaver-bonnet,  with  a  crown  resembling  a  small  stew-pan ; 
foragarmentsuggesting  acoachman's  greatcoat,  cut  out 
under  an  exiguity  of  cloth  that  would  only  allow  of  minia- 
ture capes,  is  not  well  adapted  to  conceal  deficiencies  of 
contour,  nor  is  drab  a  colour  that  will  throw  sallow  cheeks 
into  lively  contrast.  It  was  all  the  greater  triumph  to  Miss 
Nancy  Lammeter's  beauty  that  she  looked  thoroughly 
bewitching  in  that  costume,  as,  seated  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind her  tall,  erect  father,  she  held  one  arm  round  him, 
and  looked  down,  with  open-eyed  anxiety,  at  the 
treacherous  snow-covered  pools  and  puddles,  which 
sent  up  formidable  splashings  of  mud  under  the  stamp 
of  Dobbin's  foot.  A  painter  would,  perhaps,  have 
preferred  her  in  those  moments  when  she  was  free  from 
self -consciousness  ;  but  certainly  the  bloom  on  her 
cheeks  was  at  its  highest  point  of  contrast  with  the  sur- 
roimding  drab  when  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Red 
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Houso.  and  saw  Mr.  Godfrey  Giss  ready  to  lift  her  from 
the  pillion.  She  wished  h«r  sister  Priscilla  had  corae 
up  at  the  .same  time  with  the  .«;ervant,  for  then  she  would 
li;ivt'  contrived  that  Mr.  (Jiulfroy  .'should  have  lifted  off 
I'risoilla  tirst,  and.  in  the  meantime,  she  would  havo 
persuadtH.!  her  father  to  ro  round  to  the  horseblock 
instead  of  alighting  at  tlio  door-stojxs.  It  was  vcrv 
painful,  when  you  ha<l  made  it  quite  clear  to  a  youn 
man  that  you  were  det<.'rmine<i  not  to  marry  him,  how- 
ever much  he  might  wi><h  it.  that  he  would  Htill  continuo 
to  pay  you  market!  attentions  ;  besides,  why  didn't  ho 
always  t<how  the  same  attention.^,  if  he  meant  them 
Bincert^ly,  instead  of  being  so  strange  a.s  Mr.  Godfn  y 
Cass  wa««.  somrtimes  behaving  as  if  ho  didn't  want  1  > 
speak  to  her,  and  taking  no  notice  of  her  for  woekw  aii<l 
weeks,  ar  .  all  on  a  nuddcn,  almost  making  lovo 

ad^ain  T  r,  it  was  quite  plain  ho  had  no  real 

1  )ve  for  her,  eb*<'  he  would  not  h-t  people  have  that  to  Bay 
of  him  which  they  did  say.  Did  he  suppose  that  Miss 
Nancy  LAmmeter  was  to  be  won  bv  any  man,  squiro 
or  no's<iuire,  who  le<l  a  haul  life  ?  I'hat  was  not  what 
sho  had  been  used  to  see  in  her  own  father,  who  wa3 
the  soberest  and  best  man  in  that  countryside,  only 
a  little  hot  and  hasty  now  and  then,  if  things  were  not 
done  to  tho  minute. 

All  these  thoughts  rushed  through  Miss  Nancy's  min?. 
in  their  habitual  succession,  in  the  moments  between  Ip 
first  siL'ht  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Ca.ss  stan<ling  at  the  door  and 
h'  r  ouri  arrival  there.  Happily,  the  S<iuire  came  out 
t  »n,  and  gave  a  loud  greeting  to  tho  father,  ho  that, 
somehow,  under  cover  of  this  noise,  sho  seemed  to  find 
concealment  for  her  confusion  and  neglect  of  any  suit- 
ably formal  behaviour,  while  she  was  being  lifted  from 
the  pillion  by  strong  arms,  which  seemed  to  find  hor 
ri'li.  iilously  small  and  light.  And  there  was  the  bi'st 
TL.L-on  for  hastening  into  the  house  at  once,  since  tho 
snow  wxs  beginning  to  fall  again,  and  threatening  an 
unpleii.s;int  journey  for  such  guests  as  were  still  on  tho 
road-  These  were  a  small  minority  ;  for  already  tho 
afternoon  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  there  would  not 
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be  too  much  lime  for  the  ladies  who  came  from  a  distance 
to  attire  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  early  tea  which 
was  to  inspirit  them  for  the  dance. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  voices  through  the  house,  as  Miss 
Nancy  entered,  mingled  with  the  scrape  of  a  fiddle  pre- 
luding in  the  kitchen  ;  but  the  Lammeters  were  guests 
whose  arrival  had  evidently  been  thought  of  so  much 
that  it  had  been  watched  for  from  the  windows,  for 
Mrs.  Kimble,  who  did  the  honours  at  the  Red  House 
on  these  great  occasions,  came  forward  to  meet  Miss 
Nancy  in  the  hall,  and  conduct  her  upstairs.  IMrs. 
Kimble  was  the  Squire's  sister,  as  well  as  the  doctor's 
wife — a  double  dignity,  with  which  her  diameter  was 
in  direct  proportion  ;  so  that,  a  journey  up-stairs  being 
rather  fatiguing  to  her,  she  did  not  oppose  Miss  Nancy's 
request  to  be  allowed  to  find  her  way  alone  to  the  Blue 
Room,  where  the  Miss  Lammeters'  bandboxes  had  been 
deposited  on  their  arrival  in  the  morning. 

There  was  hardly  a  bedroom  in  the  house  where 
feminine  compliments  were  not  passing  and  feminine 
toilettes  going  forward,  in  various  stages,  in  space  made 
scanty  by  extra  beds  spread  upon  the  floor  ;  and  Miss 
Nancy,  as  she  entered  the  Blue  Room,  had  to  make  her 
little  formal  curtsy  to  a  group  of  six.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  were  ladies  no  less  important  than  the  two  Miss 
Gunns,  the  wine  merchant's  daughters  from  Lytherly, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  with  the  tightest 
skirts  and  the  shortest  waists,  and  gazed  at  by  Miss 
Ladbrook  (of  the  Old  Pastures)  with  a  shjaiess  not  un- 
sustained  by  inward  criticism.  Partly,  Miss  Ladbrook 
felt  that  her  own  skirt  must  be  regarded  as  unduly  lax 
by  the  Miss  Gunns,  and  partly,  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
Miss  Gunns  did  not  show  that  judgement  which  she 
herself  would  show  if  she  were  in  their  place,  by  stopping 
a  little  on  this  side  of  the  fashion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Ladbrook  was  standing  in  skullcap  and  front,  with 
her  turban  in  her  hand,  curtsying  and  smiling  blandly 
and  saying  *  After  you,  ma'am '  to  another  lady  in 
similar  circumstances,  who  had  politely  offered  the  pre- 
cedence at  the  looking-glass. 
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But  Misg  Nancy  liad  no  sooner  made  her  curtsy  timn 
jwi  eldi^rly  liwiy  tiinio  forwani,  whose  full  white  musliri 
kerchi'f.  and  inoh-iap  round  iior  curls  of  smooth  grey 
hair,  wiro  in  daring  contrawt  with  the  pufTod  yellow 
satins  and  top-knotU.xl  capa  of  her  neighbours.  Sho 
approarluMi  Mi-vh  Nancy  with  much  primness,  and  said, 
with  a  slow,  IrrbN^  suavity — 

'  Ni- 1  c.  I  hdpf  I  .^lo  you  well  in  health.'  Mifw  Nancy 
kiBScd  hi  r  uiuil's  t  h<'ck  dutifully,  and  answered,  with 
lh«Bame  sort  of  aiiwjihle  primness,  '  (^uito  well,  1  thank 
you,  aunt,  and  I  hope  I  sec  you  the  same.' 

'  Thank  you,  niece,  1  keep  my  health  for  the  present. 
And  how  is  my  brother-in-law  ?  ' 

TlicsW'  >'    ■   '   '  rs  were  <  (1 

until  it  \.  .     ,  it  the  I.  1-3 

were  all  as  w  lal,  and  the  ( )sgocxi.s  likewise,  also 

that  niece  Vi.  ....i.  must  certainly  arrive  shortly,  and 
that  travelling  on  pillions  in  snowy  weather  was  un- 
pleasant, thout:h  a  Joseph  wits  a  great  prot*'elion.  Then 
Naney  wan  formally  intr»Kiuee<l  to  her  aunt's  visitors, 
the  Mis-H  (luuns,  lus  Ix-ing  tin*  daught^'rs  of  a  mother 
known  to  thr.r  mother,  though  now  for  the  tirat  timo 
induci'il  to  make  a  journey  into  tJnt*c  parts  ;  and  these 
ladicfi  were  ho  taken  by  surprise  at  finding  such  a  lovely 
face  and  tit'ure  in  an  out-ofthe-way  country  place, 
that  t  an  to  fwl  some  curiosity  ahotit  tho  drcas 

she  Ns  .1  on  when  she  took  off  her  Joseph.     Miss 

Nancy,  whoso  though t^^  were  always  conductod  with 
the  propriety  and  moderation  conspictious  in  her  man- 
ners, remarked  to  herself  that  the  Miss  Clunns  were  rather 
hard-feature<i  than  otherwise,  and  that  such  very  low 
dresses  as  they  wore  mit;lit  have  been  uttribut<'d  to 
vanity  if  their  shoulders  hatl  Ikh-u  pretty,  but  that, 
l)eing  as  they  were,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  showed  their  necks  from  a  love  of  display* 
but  rather  from  some  obligation  not  inconsistent  with 
sense  and  modesty.  She  felt  convinced,  as  she  opened 
her  box,  that  this  must  be  her  aunt  Osgood's  opinion, 
for  Miss  Nancy's  mind  resembled  her  aunt's  to  a  degree 
that  everybody  said  was  surprising,  considering  the 
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kinship  was  on  Mr.  Osgood's  side  ;  and  though  you 
might  not  have  supposed  it  from  the  formaUty  of  their 
greeting,  there  was  a  devoted  attachment  and  mutual 
admiration  between  aunt  and  niece.  Even  Miss  Nancy's 
refusal  of  her  cousin  Gilbert  Osgood  (on  the  ground 
solely  that  he  was  her  cousin),  though  it  had  grieved  her 
aunt  greatly,  had  not  in  the  least  cooled  the  preference 
which  had  determined  her  to  leave  Nancy  several  of 
her  hereditary  ornaments,  let  Gilbert's  future  wife  be 
whom  she  might. 

Three  of  the  ladies  quickly  retired,  but  the  Miss  Gunns 
were  quite  content  that  Mrs.  Osgood's  inclination  to 
remain  with  her  niece  gave  them  also  a  reason  for  stay- 
ing to  see  the  rustic  beauty's  toilette.  And  it  was 
really  a  pleasure — from  the  first  opening  of  the  band- 
box, where  everything  smelt  of  lavender  and  rose-leaves, 
to  the  clasping  of  the  small  coral  necklace  that  fitted 
closely  round  her  Httle  white  neck  Everything  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Nancy  was  of  delicate  purity  and  nattiness  : 
not  a  crease  was  where  it  had  no  business  to  be,  not  a  bit 
of  her  linen  professed  whiteness  without  fulfilling  its 
profession  ;  the  very  pins  on  her  pincushion  were  stuck 
in  after  a  pattern  from  which  she  was  careful  to  allow  no 
aberration  ;  and  as  for  her  own  person,  it  gave  the  same 
idea  of  perfect  unvarying  neatness  as  the  body  of  a  little 
bird.  It  is  true  thac  her  light-brown  hair  was  cropped 
behind  like  a  boy's,  and  was  dressed  in  front  in  a  number 
of  flat  rings,  that  lay  quite  away  from  her  face ;  but 
there  was  no  sort  of  coiffure  that  could  make  Miss 
Nancy's  cheek  and  neck  look  otherwise  than  pretty ; 
and  when  at  last  she  stood  complete  in  her  silvery 
twilled  silk,  her  lace  tucker,  her  coral  necklace,  and 
coral  ear-drops,  the  Miss  Gunns  could  see  nothing  to 
criticise  except  her  hands,  which  bore  the  traces  of 
butter-making,  cheese-crushing,  and  even  still  coarser 
work.  But  Miss  Nancy  was  not  ashamed  of  that,  for 
even  while  she  was  dressing  she  narrated  to  her  aunt 
how  she  and  Priscilla  had  packed  their  boxes  yesterday, 
because  this  morning  was  baking  morning,  and  sinco 
they  were  leaving  home,  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  good 
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Mipnly  of  meat  pies  for  the  kitchen  ;  and  as  she  con- 
rluued  this  jiulicioiis  remark,  slio  turned  to  the  Miss 
(iunn«  that  she  might  nt>t  commit  the  rudeness  of 
ineludini;  them  in  the  conversation.  The  MisM  (iunnn 
nmiled  stillly,  and  thought  wlint  n  pity  it  was  that  these 
rich  country  people,  who  could  afTi)rd  to  buy  such  good 
clothes  (really  Miss  Xiincy's  lace  and  silk  were  very 
costly),  Hhould  be  brought  up  in  utter  ignorance  and 
vulgarity.  She  nctuiilly  said  '  mate '  for  '  meat/ 
■  'appen  '  for  '  ju'rhaps,'  and  '  oss  '  for  '  horse,'  which, 
to  young  ladies  living  in  good  Lytherly  society, 
who  habitually  said  'orse,  even  in  domestic  privacy 
and  only  said  'appen  on  the  right  occasions,  was  neces- 
sarily shocking.  Mi.sjj  Nancv.  indeed,  had  never  been 
to  any  schodl  higher  than  i)ame  Tt'dman's  :  her  ac- 
quaintance with  prr>fane  literature  hardly  went  beyond 
the  rhymes  she  ha<i  worketl  in  her  large  sampler  under 
the  lamb  and  the  shepherdess  ;  and  in  order  to  balance 
jiti  account,  she  was  obliged  to  eflect  her  subtraction 
by  removing  vi.Mible  metnlhc  shillings  and  six|K*nceB 
from  a  visil)le  metallic  total.  There  is  hardly  a  servant- 
maid  in  these  days  who  is  not  better  informed  than 
Miss  Nancy  ;  yet  she  had  the  essential  attributes  of 
a  lady — liigh  veracity,  delicate  honour  in  her  dealings, 
deference  to  others,  and  refined  personal  habits, — and 
jfst  {h<-f(^  should  not  suflice  to  c(»nvince  grammatical 
fair  ones  that  her  feelings  can  at  all  resemble  theirs, 
I  will  add  that  she  was  slightly  proud  and  exacting,  and 
as  constant  in  her  affection  towards  a  baseless  o])inion 
as  towards  an  erring  lover. 

llie  an.xiety  about  sister  I*ri.sci]la,  which  had  grown 
rather  active  by  the  time  the  coral  necklace  was  clasf>ed, 
WH''  hai)pily  endinl  by  the  entrance  of  that  chcorful- 
lf>oking  lady  herself,  with  a  face  made  blowsy  by  cold 
and  damp.  After  the  first  cpiestions  and  greetings,  she 
turned  to  Nancy,  and  surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot — 
then  wheeUsJ  her  round,  to  ascertain  that  the  back  view 
was  equally  faultlcKs, 

'  What  do  you  think  o'  these  gowns,  aunt  Osgood  ?  * 
eaid  Priscilla,  while  Nancy  helped  her  to  unrobe. 
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*  Very  handsome  indeed,  niece,'  said  Mrs.  Osgood, 
with  a  slight  increase  of  formality.  She  always  thought 
niece  Priscilla  too  rough. 

'  I'm  obliged  to  have  the  same  as  Nancy,  you  know, 
for  all  I'm  five  years  older  and  it  makes  me  look  yallow  ; 
for  she  never  will  have  anything  without  I  have  mine 
just  like  it,  because  she  wants  us  to  look  like  sisters. 
And  I  tell  her  folks  'ull  think  it 's  my  weakness  makes 
me  fancy  as  I  shall  look  pretty  in  what  she  looks  pretty 
in.  For  I  am  ugly — there 's  no  denying  that :  I  feature 
my  father's  family.  But,  law  !  I  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  ' 
Priscilla  here  turned  to  the  Miss  Gunns,  rattling  on  in 
too  much  preoccupation  A\ith  the  delight  of  talking, 
to  notice  that  her  candour  was  not  appreciated.  '  The 
pretty  una  do  for  fly-catchers — they  keep  the  men  off 
us.  I've  no  opinion  o'  the  men.  Miss  Gunn — I  don't 
know  what  you  have.  And  as  for  fretting  and  stewing 
about  what  theyW  think  of  you  from  morning  till  night, 
and  making  your  life  uneasy  about  what  they're  doing 
when  they're  out  o'  your  sight — as  I  tell  Nancy,  it 's 
a  folly  no  woman  need  be  guilty  of,  if  she 's  got  a  good 
father  and  a  good  home  :  let  her  leave  it  to  them  as 
have  got  no  fortin,  and  can't  help  themselves.  As 
I  say,  Mr.  Have-your-own-way  is  the  best  husband,  and 
the  only  one  I'd  ever  promise  to  obey.  I  know  it  isn't 
pleasant,  when  you've  been  used  to  living  in  a  big  way, 
and  managing  hogsheads  and  all  that,  to  go  and  put 
your  nose  in  by  somebody  else's  fireside,  or  to  sit  down 
by  yourself  to  a  scrag  or  a  knuckle  ;  but,  thank  God  ! 
my  father 's  a  sober  man  and  hkely  to  live ;  and  if  you've 
got  a  man  by  the  chimney-corner,  it  doesn't  matter  if 
he's  childish — the  business  needn't  be  broke  up.' 

The  dehcate  process  of  getting  her  narrow  gown  over 
her  head  without  injury  to  her  smooth  curls,  obliged 
Miss  Priscilla  to  pause  in  this  rapid  survey  of  Kfe,  and 
Mrs.  Osgood  seized  the  opportunity  of  rising  and  saying — 

'  Well,  niece,  you'll  follow  us.  The  Miss  Gunns  will 
like  to  go  down.' 

*  Sister,'  said  Nancy,  when  they  were  alone,  *  you've 
offended  the  Miss  Gunns,  I'm  sure.'  — 
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'  What  have  I  done,  child  ?  '  said  Prisoilla,  in  somo 
alarm. 

'  Why,  you  asked  them  if  they  mindod  about  being 
ugly — you're  8o  very  blunt.' 

'  Law,  did  I  ?  Well,  it  popped  out:  it's  a  mercy 
I  said  no  more,  for  I'm  a  bad  un  to  live  with  folks  when 
they  don't  like  the  tnith.  But  as  for  being  ugly,  look 
at  mo,  child,  in  this  silver-coloured  silk — I  told  you 
how  it  'ud  be — I  look  as  yallow  as  a  dafTadil.  Anybody 
'lid  say  vou  wanted  to  make  a  mawkin  of  me.' 

*  No,  Wifcy,  don't  say  so.  I  bogged  and  prayed  of 
you  not  to  let  us  have  this  silk  if  you'd  like  another 
l)etter.  I  was  willing  to  have  your  choice,  you  know 
I  was,'  paid  Xanoy,  in  anxious  solf-vindication. 

'  Nonsense,  child,  you  know  you  'd  set  your  heart  on 
this  ;  and  reason  good,  for  you  're  the  colour  o'  cream. 
It  'ud  lx>  line  doings  for  you  to  dre.ss  yourself  to  suit  my 
skin.  What  I  find  fault  with,  is  that  notion  o'  yours 
as  I  must  dress  myself  just  like  you.  But  you  do  as 
you  like  with  me — you  always  did,  from  when  first  you 
Ix'Lnin  to  walk.  If  you  wante<l  to  go  the  field's  length, 
the  field's  length  you'd  go  ;  and  there  was  no  whipping 
vfMi,  for  you  looked  as  prim  and  inniccnt  as  a  daisy  all 
the  while.* 

'  Priscy/  said  Nancy,  gently,  as  she  fastened  a  coral 
necklace,  exaetly  like  her  o\*ti,  round  Priseilla's  nock, 
which  was  very  far  from  Ix-ing  like  her  ovm,  '  I'm  sure 
I'm  willing  togiveway  as  far  n-s  is  right,  but  who  shouldn't 
dress  alike  if  it  isn't  sist<'rs  ?  Would  you  have  us  go 
about  looking  as  if  we  were  no  kin  to  one  another — us 
that  have  got  no  mother  and  not  another  sister  in  the 
world  ?  I'd  do  what  was  right,  if  I  dressed  in  a  gown 
dyed  with  cheese-colouring ;  and  I'd  rather  you'd 
choose,  and  let  me  wear  what  pleases  you.' 

'  Tliero  you  go  again  !  You'd  come  round  to  the 
same  thing  if  ono  talked  to  you  from  Saturday  night 
till  Saturday  morning.  It'll  be  fine  fun  to  see  how 
you'll  master  your  husband  and  never  raise  your  voice 
above  the  singing  o'  the  kettle  all  the  while.  I  like 
to  see  the  men  mastered  ! ' 
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*  Don't  talk  so,  Priscy,'  said  Nancy,  blushing.  *  You 
know  I  don't  mean  ever  to  be  married.' 

'  Oh,  you  never  mean  a  fiddlestick's  end ! '  said  Pris- 
cilla,  as  she  arranged  her  discarded  dress,  and  closed 
her  bandbox.  '  Who  shall  /  have  to  work  for  when 
father's  gone,  if  you  are  to  go  and  take  notions  in  your 
head  and  be  an  old  maid,  because  some  folks  are  no 
better  than  they  should  be  ?  I  haven't  a  bit  o'  patience 
with  you — sitting  on  an  addled  egg  for  ever,  as  if  there 
was  never  a  fresh  un  in  the  world.  One  old  maid's 
enough  out  o'  two  sisters ;  and  I  shall  do  credit  to 
a  single  life,  for  God  A'mighty  meant  me  for  it.  Come, 
we  can  go  down  now.  I'm  as  ready  as  a  mawkin  can 
be — there's  nothing  awanting  to  frighten  the  crows, 
now  I've  got  my  ear-droppers  in.' 

As  the  two  Miss  Lammeters  walked  into  the  large 
parlour  together,  any  one  who  did  not  know  the  charac- 
ter of  both,  might  certainly  have  supposed  that  the 
reason  why  the  square-shouldered,  clumsy,  high-featured 
Priscilla  wore  a  dress  the  facsimile  of  her  pretty  sister's, 
was  either  the  mistaken  vanity  of  the  one,  or  the 
mahcious  contrivance  of  the  other  in  order  to  set 
off  her  own  rare  beauty.  But  the  good-natured  self- 
forgetful  cheeriness  and  common-sense  of  Priscilla 
would  soon  have  dissipated  the  one  suspicion  ;  and  the 
modest  calm  of  Nancy's  speech  and  manners  told  clearly 
of  a  mind  free  from  all  disavowed  devices. 

Places  of  honour  had  been  kept  for  the  IVIiss  Lam- 
meters near  the  head  of  the  principal  tea-table  in 
the  wainscoted  parlour,  now  looking  fresh  and  pleasant 
with  handsome  branches  of  holly,  yew,  and  laurel,  from 
the  abundant  growths  of  the  old  garden  ;  and  Nancy 
felt  an  inward  flutter,  that  no  firmness  of  purpose  could 
prevent,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Godfrey  Cass  advancing  to 
lead  her  to  a  seat  between  himself  and  Mr.  Crackenthorp, 
while  PrisciUa  was  called  to  the  opposite  side  between 
her  father  and  the  Squire.  It  certainly  did  make  some 
difference  to  Nancy  that  the  lover  she  had  given  up 
was  the  young  man  of  quite  the  highest  consequence 
in  the  parish — at  home  in  a  venerable  and  unique 
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parlour,  which  was  the  oxtromity  of  p^randoiir  in  hor 
<xpt^rioii<(*,  a  parlour  wlicro  .s7»€  might  one  day  havo 
IxH'n  mistross,  with  the  consciousness  that  Hhe  was  spoken 
t)f  as  '  M;uiani  Cikis,'  the  Squires  wife.  These  circum- 
Htances  exalted  her  inwani  drama  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
deepi'neti  the  enipluuiis  with  whicli  she  declanxl  to  her- 
self that  not  the  ^u)^t  da/./.ling  rank  shouUi  induce  her 
to  marry  a  man  whose  conduct  .showed  him  careless  of 
his  chariMtor,  but  that,  *  love  once,  love  always,'  \si\n 
the  motto  of  a  true  and  pure  woman,  and  no  man 
should  ever  have  any  right  over  her  which  would  l)0 
a  call  on  her  to  destroy  the  dried  flowers  that  she 
Ireasun^i,  and  alwa>-s  would  trejisure,  for  (uxlfrey 
('ass's  sake.  And  Nancy  wiis  capable  of  keeping  her 
won!  to  hers4'lf  under  very  trying  i-onditions.  Nothing 
but  a  becoming  blu>h  U'traycd  the  moving  thoughtji 
that  urged  them«<*lves  upon  her  as  she  accepted 
the  seat  next  to  Mr.  Crarkcnthorp  ;  for  she  was  so 
instinctively  neat  and  julroit  in  all  hei  actions,  and 
her  pretty  li[>s  met  cfu'h  other  with  such  (|uiet  firnmess, 
that  it  would  have  l)een  difljcult  for  her  to  ajJjH'ar 
agitated. 

It  wivs  not  the  rector's  practice  to  let  a  charming 
blush  p.'i.s.H  without  an  appropriate  compliment.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  lofty  or  aristocratic,  but  simply 
a  merry-eye<l,  small-featured.  grey-hairi*d  man,  with 
his  chin  propfx'd  by  an  am|)le.  many-crea.sed  white 
neckcloth,  which  .s<'cmed  to  predominate'  over  every 
other  point  in  his  jx'rson,  and  somehow  to  impress  its 
jKHuliar  character  C)n  his  remarks  ;  so  that  to  have 
considered  his  amenities  ajjarl  from  his  cravat,  would 
have  Ix'cn  a  severe,  and  jx-rhaps  a  dangerous,  cfTort 
of  al>straction. 

'  Ha,  Miss  Nancy,'  he  said,  turning  his  head  within 
his  cravat,  and  smiling  down  pleasantly  upon  her, 
'  when  anybody  pretends  this  has  l>een  a  severe  winter, 
I  shall  tell  them  1  .saw  the  ro.ses  blooming  on  New  Year's 
Eve — eh,  CJcxlfrey,  what  do  i/(m  say  ?  ' 

Gfxifrey  ma<le  no  reply,  and  avoided  looking  at 
Nancy    very    markedly ;     fur    though    these    comi)li- 
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mentary  personalities  were  held  to  be  in  excellent  taste 
in  old-fashioned  Raveloe  society,  reverent  love  has  a 
politeness  of  its  own  which  it  teaches  to  men  otherwise 
of  small  schoohng.  But  the  Squire  was  rather  im- 
patient at  Godfrey's  showing  himself  a  dull  spark  ia 
this  way.  By  this  advanced  hour  of  the  day,  the  Squire 
was  always  in  higher  spirits  than  we  have  seen  him  in 
at  the  breakfast- table,  and  felt  it  quite  pleasant  to 
fulfil  the  hereditary  duty  of  being  noisily  jovial  and 
patronising :  the  large  silver  snuff-box  was  in  active 
service,  and  was  offered  without  fail  to  all  neighbours 
from  time  to  time,  however  often  they  might  have  de- 
clined the  favour.  At  present,  the  Squire  had  only 
given  an  express  welcome  to  the  heads  of  famihes  as 
they  appeared ;  but  always  as  the  evening  deepened, 
his  hospitality  rayed  out  more  widely,  till  he  had  tapped 
the  youngest  guests  on  the  back  and  shown  a  pecuhar 
fonciiess  for  their  presence,  in  the  full  belief  that  they 
must  feel  their  lives  made  happy  by  their  belonging  to 
a  parish  where  there  was  such  a  hearty  man  as  Squire 
Cass  to  invite  them  and  wish  them  well.  Even  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  jovial  mood,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  supply  his  son's  deficiencies  by  looking 
and  speaking  for  him. 

'Aye,  aye,'  he  began,  offering  his  snuff-box  to  Mr.  Lam- 
meter,  who  for  the  second  time  bowed  his  head  and 
waved  his  hand  in  stiff  rejection  of  the  offer,  '  us  old 
fellows  may  wish  ourselves  young  to-night,  when  we 
see  the  mistletoe-bough  in  the  ^ATiite  Parlour.  It 's 
true,  most  things  are  gone  back'ard  in  these  last  thirty 
years — the  country 's  going  do\\Ti  since  the  old  king  fell 
ill.  But  when  I  look  at  Miss  Nancy  here,  I  begin  to 
think  the  lasses  keep  up  their  quahty  ;^Kiing  me  if 
I  remember  a  sample  to  match  her,  not  when  I  was 
a  fine  young  fellow,  and  thought  a  deal  about  my  pigtail. 
No  offence  to  you,  madam,'  he  added,  bending  to  JMrs. 
Crackenthorp,  who  sat  by  him,  '  I  didn't  kaow  you 
when  you  were  as  young  as  Miss  Nancy  here.' 

Mrs.  Crackenthorp — a  small  blinking  woman,  who 
fidgeted  incessantly  with  her  lace,  ribbons,  and  gold 
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''  t  iming  her  head  about  and  making  Biibdu'  ' 

1  try  imioli  like  a  guinea-pig,  that  twitches  ii 

Tiose  and  sohloqiiises  in  all  company  indisorirainatoly — 
now  blinked  and  fidgeted  towards  the  tSquire,  and  said, 
*  Oh,  no — no  oflence.' 

Tliis  r-      '  compliment  of  the  Squire's  to  Nancy 

Ava?  ff^lt  1  -  U'sidcs  ( J(xlfrey  to  h.ive  a  diplomatic 

• 'V  ;  and  her  father  gave  a  slight  additional 
to  his  back,  a.s  he  lookrvl  across  the  table  at 
her  with  complacent  gravity.  That  grave  and  orderly 
senior  wtm  not  going  to  bato  a  jot  of  hi«  dignity  by 
'-coming  elatod  at  the  notion  of  a  match  between  hia 
fnmily   and    tlu*  "^ :     ho   was  gratified   by   any 

hun'Uir  jmid  to  h  iter  ;  but  he  must  see  an  alter- 

ation in  Hoveral  walk's  l>efore  his  consent  would  l)e  voueh- 
pafed.  His  spare  but  healthy  person,  and  high-featured 
firm  face,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  flushed  by 
'"xc«y.  was  in  strong  contrast,  not  only  with  the  Squiro'H, 
but  with  the  apjx'arance  of  the  Ravehx'  farniers  gcncr- 
n!'y  -  in  acroruanee  with  a  favourite  saying  of  his  own 
th  it  '  brt'cnl  was  stronger  than  pasture,' 

'  Mi-vs  Nancy 's  wonderful  like  what  her  mother  was, 
though  ;  isn't  she,  Kimble  ?  '  Raid  the  stout  lady  of 
that  name,  looking  round  for  her  husband. 

IJut  Doctor  Kimble  (county  a}K)thecariea  in  old 
d.i\'s  enjoyed  that  title  without  authority  of  diploma), 
I"  iiitr  a  thin  nnrl  agile  man,  waa  Hitting  about  the  room 
uith  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  making  himself  agreeable 
to  his  feminine  patients,  with  medical  impartiality,  and 
l»oing  welcomed  everj'whcre  as  a  doctor  by  hereditary 
riL'ht — not  one  of  thf>He  miserable  apothecaries  who 
t  anvafls  for  practice  in  strange  neighbourhoods,  and 
ypcnd  all  their  income  in  starving  their  one  horse,  but 
.1  man  of  sulwtnnce,  able  to  keep  an  extravagant  table 
like  the  best  of  his  patients.  Time  out  of  mind  the 
Raveloe  doctor  had  been  a  Kimble;  Kimble  was  in- 
her-ntly  a  doctor's  name  ;  and  it  was  difTicult  to  con- 
template firmly  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  actual 
Kimble  had  no  son,  so  that  his  practice  might  one  day 
be  handed  over  to  a  successor,  with  the  incongruouB 
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name  of  Taylor  or  Johnson.  But  in  that  case  the  wiser 
people  in  Raveloe  would  employ  Dr.  Blick  of  Flitton — 
as  less  unnatural. 

*  Did  you  speak  to  me,  my  dear  ?  *  said  the  authentic 
doctor,  coming  quickly  to  his  wife's  side  ;  but,  as  if 
foreseeing  that  she  would  be  too  much  out  of  breath  to 
repeat  her  remark,  he  went  on  immediately — *  Ha,  Miss 
Priscilla,  the  sight  of  you  revives  the  taste  of  that  super- 
excellent  pork-pie.     I  hope  the  batch  isn'  t  near  an  end.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  it  is,  doctor,'  said  Priscilla  ;  '  but  I  '11 
answer  for  it  the  next  shall  be  as  good.  My  pork-pies 
don't  turn  out  well  by  chance.' 

'  Not  as  your  doctoring  does,  eh,  Kimble  ? — because 
folks  forget  to  take  your  physic,  eh  ?  '  said  the  Squire, 
who  regarded  physic  and  doctors  as  many  loyal  church- 
men regard  the  church  and  the  clergy — tasting  a  joke 
against  them  when  he  was  in  health,  but  impatiently 
eager  for  their  aid  when  anything  was  the  matter  with 
him.  He  tapped  his  box,  and  looked  round  with  a 
triumphant  laugh. 

*  Ah,  she  has  a  quick  wit,  my  friend  Priscilla  has,'  said 
the  doctor,  choosing  to  attribute  the  epigram  to  the 
lady  rather  than  allow  a  brother-in-law  that  advantage 
over  him.  '  She  saves  a  little  pepper  to  sprinkle  over 
her  talk — that's  the  reason  why  she  never  puts  too  much 
into  her  pies.  There's  my  wife,  now,  she  never  has 
an  answer  at  her  tongue's  end ;  but  if  I  offend  her,  she 's 
sure  to  scarify  my  throat  with  black  pepper  the  next 
day,  or  else  give  me  the  colic  with  watery  greens. 
That 's  an  awful  tit-f or-tat.'  Here  the  vivacious  doctor 
made  a  pathetic  grimace. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Kimble, 
laughing  above  her  double  chin  with  much  good- 
humour,  aside  to  Mrs.  Oackenthorp,  who  blinked  and 
nodded,  and  seemed  to  intend  a  smile,  which,  by  the 
correlation  of  forces,  went  off  in  small  twitchings  and 
noises. 

*  I  suppose  that 's  the  sort  of  tit-f  or-tat  adopted  in 
your  profession,  Kimble,  if  you've  a  grudge  against 
a  patient,'  said  the  rector. 
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*  N'evor  do  have  a  grudge  against  (iiir  pntiont^,'  sai  I 
Mr.  Kimble,  '  cxcoj)t  wlu'n  they  leave  us  :    and  tluMi. 
you  8oe,  we  havtnt  the  chance  of  prescribing  for  'em. 
Ha,  Miss  Nancy,'  ho  eontinuinl,  suddenly  skipping  * 
Nancy's  side,  '  you  won't  forget  your  promise  ?   You 
to  save  a  danco  ft>r  mc.  you  know.' 

'  Come,  come,  Kimble,  don't  you  \ie  too  for'ard,'  said 
the  Stjuire.  'Give  the  young  uns  fair-|)lay.  TIjcr' '« 
my  son  Godfrey  '11  Ik?  wanting  to  have  a  round  with  you 
if  you  run  ofl  with  Mijw  Nancy.  He 'h  l)espoko  her  for 
tho  tirst  dance,  I'll  be  bound.  Kh,  sir  !  what  do  yini 
say  ?  '  ho  continued,  throwing  liimaelf  backward,  and 
lof)king  at  Go<lfrcy.  *  Haven't  you  asked  Miss  Nancy 
Id  open  the  dan«c  with  you  ?  ' 

(lodfroy,  norely  uncomfortable  under  this  significant 
insistance  about  Nancy,  and  afraid  to  think  where  it 
wotild  end  by  the  time  his  father  ha<l  set  iiis  usual  hos- 
pital»l»)  '  of  drinking  Ix-fore  and  aft/^r  HupfKT, 

saw  no  « (  ,   -n  but  to  turn  to  Nan<y  and  say,  with 

M  little  awkwardness  as  possible — 

'  No  ;    I've  not  aflked  her  yet,  but  I  ho|)e  she'll  con 
sent — if  somebody  else  hasn't  l>ern  t>efore  me.' 

*  No,  I've  not  rngaired  myself,'  said  Nancy,  quietly, 
though  blu.shiii^Iy.  ( If  Mr.  (Iixlfrj'V  found<Ml  any  hopeM 
on  her  consenting  to  d mce  with  him,  he  would  soon 
Im»  undeceived  ;  but  there  wad  no  need  for  her  to  Ix* 
uncivil.) 

'  Then  I  hope  you've  no  objectionH  to  dancing  with 
me,'  said  Godfrey,  l>eK'nn'nK  to  lose  the  sense  that  there 
wan  anything  uncomfortable  in  this  arriin^ement. 

'  No,  no  objections,'  said  Nancy,  in  a  cold  tone. 

'  .\h.  well,  you  're  a  lucky  fellow,  Godfrey,'  said  uncle 
Kimble  ;  '  but  you're  my  godson,  so  I  won't  stand  in 
votir  way,  EI.«»o  I'm  not  bo  very  old,  eh,  my  dear  ?  ' 
lie  went  on,  skipping  to  his  wife's  side  again.  '  You 
w(juldn't  mind  my  having  a  .second  aft<*r  you  werp 
gone — not  if  I  cried  a  gofxl  deal  first  ?  ' 

'  Come,  come,  take  a  cup  o'  tea  and  stop  your  tongue. 
do,'  said  good-humoured  Mrs.  Kimble,  feeling  some 
pride  in  a  husband  who  mu«tt  l>e  regarded  a.s  so  clever 
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and  amusing  by  the  company  generally.  If  he  had  only 
not  been  irritable  at  cards  ! 

While  safe,  well-tested  personalities  were  enlivening 
the  tea  in  this  way,  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  approaching 
within  a  distance  at  which  it  could  be  heard  distinctly, 
made  the  young  people  look  at  each  other  with  sympa- 
thetic impatience  for  the  end  of  the  meal. 

*  Why,  there  's  Solomon  in  the  hall,'  said  the  Squire, 
"  and  placing  my  fav'rite  tune,  I  believe — "  The  flaxen- 
headed  ploughboy" — he's  for  giving  us  a  hint  as  we 
aren't  enough  in  a  hurry  to  hear  him  play.  Bob,'  he 
called  out  to  his  third  long-legged  son,  who  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room, '  open  the  door,  and  tell  Solomon 
to  come  in.     He  shall  give  us  a  tune  here.' 

Bob  obeyed,  and  Solomon  walked  in,  fiddling  as  he 
walked,  for  he  would  on  no  account  break  ofiE  in  the 
middle  of  a  tune. 

'  Here,  Solomon,'  said  the  Squire,  with  loud  patronage. 
*  Round  here,  my  man.  Ah,  I  knew  it  was  "  The  flaxen- 
headed  ploughboy  "  :   there 's  no  finer  tune.' 

Solomon  Macey,  a  small  hale  old  man  with  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  long  white  hair  reaching  nearly  to  his 
shoulders,  advanced  to  the  indicated  spot,  bowing 
reverently  while  he  fiddled,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
respected  the  company,  though  he  respected  the  key- 
note more.  As  soon  as  he  had  repeated  the  tune  and 
lowered  his  fiddle,  he  bowed  again  to  the  Squire  and 
the  rector,  and  said,  *  I  hope  I  see  your  honour  and 
your  reverence  well,  and  wishing  you  health  and  long 
life  and  a  happy  New  Year.  And  wishing  the  same 
to  you,  Iklr.  Lammeter,  sir  ;  and  to  the  other  gentle- 
men, and  the  madams,  and  the  young  lasses.' 

As  Solomon  uttered  the  last  words,  he  bowed  in  all 
directions  solicitously,  lest  he  should  be  wanting  in  due 
respect.  But  thereupon  he  immediately  began  to  pre- 
lude, and  fell  into  the  tune  which  he  knew  would  be 
taken  as  a  special  compliment  by  Mr.  Lammeter. 

'  Thank  ye,  Solomon,  thank  ye,'  said  Mr.  Lammeter, 
when  the  fiddle  paused  again.  '  That 's  "  Over  the  hills 
and  far  away,"  that  is.     My  father  used  to  say  to  me. 
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whenever  we  heard  that  tiino»  "  Ah,  lad,  /  oome  from 
over  the  hilb  and  far  away."     llicre 's  a  many  tun- 
I  don't  make  hrad  or  tail  of  ;    but  that  speaks  to  li 
like  the  bhickbird'.s  whistle.     I  suppose  it  ■  the  name  ; 
thrre  's  a  deal  in  the  name  of  a  tune.' 

But  Solomon  was  already  impatient  to  prelude  agai 
and  preHcntiy  broke  with  niuih  .''pirit  into  'Sir  Koi 
do  Covcrlry,'   at  which  there  waa  a  bound  of  chai. 
pushed  li.u  k.  and  laughing  voices. 

*  Aye,  ayi ,  Solomon,  we  know  what  that  means/  said 
the  Sqiiiri',  ri:4inK.  '  It's  time  to  l>e^in  the  dance,  eh  T 
Lead  the  way,  then,  and  we  '11  all  follow  you.' 

So  Solomon,  holding  his  white  head  on  one  side,  and 
playing  vigorously,  marcho*!  forward  at  the  hciui  of  the 
gay  prooe«ioil  into  the  White  Parlour,  where  tho 
'-bough  waa  hung,  and  multitudinous  tjillow 
made  rather  a  brilliant  effect,  gleaming  from 
imong  the  berried  holly-boughs,  and  retlectod  in  the 
old-faahionod  oval  mirrors  fa.<)t4n<d  in  the  panels  of  tho 
white  wainsent.  A  f)uaint  prtHCH.siDn  !  Old  Solomon, 
in  his  seedy  •  long  white  locks,  seemed  to  Ixj 

luring  that  d  riy  by  the  magic  scream  of  hi.<) 

tiddle — luring  discreet  matrons  in  turban-shaped  caps, 
nay,  Mrs.  Crackenthorp  herself,  tho  summit  of  whoso 
{)cqx'ndicular  feather  was  on  a  level  with  the  Squiro'a 
HhouMcr  — luring  fair  la«sea  conii  '  Iv  conscious  of 

very  .shi^rl  w  li-t^s  and  skirtB  bliii,  i  front-folds — 

burly  f.itl'.i Ts.  in  large  variegated  waiHt<roat8,  and  ruddy 
8ons,  for  tho  most  part  shy  and  sheepish,  in  short  nether 
garments  and  very  long  coat-tails. 

Already,  .Mr.  Macey  and  a  few  other  privileged  villagers, 
who  were  allow«xi  to  \)c  spectators  on  these  great  occa- 
sions, were  seated  on  benches  placed  for  them  near  tho 
door  ;  and  great  was  the  admiration  and  satisfaction 
in  that  (luartcr  when  the  couples  had  formed  themselves 
for  the  dance,  and  the  Squire  led  off  with  Mrs.  Cracken- 
thorp, joining  hands  with  the  rector  and  Mrs.  Osgood. 
That  was  as  it  should  bo — that  wa.s  what  everybrxly 
had  been  used  to — and  the  charter  of  liaveloo  seemed 
to  be  renewed  by  the  ceremony.     It  was  not  thought 
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of  as  an  unbecoming  levity  for  the  old  and  middle-aged 
people  to  dance  a  little  before  sitting  down  to  cards, 
but  rather  as  part  of  their  social  duties.  For  what  were 
these  if  not  to  be  merry  at  appropriate  times,  inter- 
changing visits  and  poultry  with  due  frequency,  paying 
each  other  old-established  compliments  in  sound  tra- 
ditional phrases,  passing  well-tried  personal  jokes, 
urging  your  guests  to  eat  and  drink  too  much  out  of 
hospitality,  and  eating  and  drinking  too  much  in  youi- 
neighbour's  house  to  show  tliat  you  liked  your  cheer  ? 
And  the  parson  naturally  set  an  example  in  these  social 
duties.  For  it  would  nob  have  been  possible  for  the 
Raveloe  mind,  without  a  peculiar  revelation,  to  know 
that  a  clergyman  should  be  a  pale-faced  memento  of 
solemnities,  instead  of  a  reasonably  faulty  man,  whose 
exclusive  authority  to  read  prayers  and  preach,  to 
christen,  marry,  and  bury  you,  necessarily  co-existed 
with  the  right  to  sell  you  the  ground  to  be  buried  in,  and 
to  take  tithe  in  kind  ;  on  which  last  point,  of  course, 
there  was  a  little  grumbling,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
irreligion — not  beyond  the  grumbling  at  the  rain,  which 
was  by  no  means  accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  impious 
defiance,  but  with  a  desire  that  the  prayer  for  fine 
weather  might  be  read  forthwith. 

There  was  no  reason,  then,  why  the  rector's  dancing 
should  not  be  received  as  part  of  the  fitness  of  things 
quite  as  much  as  the  Squire's,  or  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Macey's  ofiicial  respect  should  restrain  him  from  sub- 
jecting the  parson's  performance  to  that  criticism  with 
which  nmids  of  extraordinary  acuteness  must  necessarily 
contemplate  the  doings  of  their  fallible  fellow-men. 

*  The  Squire 's  pretty  springe,  considering  his  weight,' 
said  ]\Ir.  Macey,  '  and  he  stamps  uncommon  well.  But 
Mr.  Lammeter  beats  'em  ail  for  shapes :  you  see,  he 
holds  his  head  like  a  sodger,  and  he  isn't  so  cushiony  as 
most  o'  the  oldish  gentlefolks — they  run  fat  in  general ; 
and  he 's  got  a  fine  leg.  The  parson 's  nimble  enough, 
but  he  hasn't  got  much  of  a  leg :  it 's  a  bib  too  thick 
down'ard,  and  his  knees  might  be  a  bit  nearer  wi'out 
damage ;  but  he  might  do  worse,  he  might  do  worse. 
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Though  he  hasn't  that  grand  way  o*  waving  his  hand 
;4.**  the  Squirt^  has.' 

*  Talk  o'  nirablencss,  look  at  Mrs.  Osgood,'  said  Ben 
Winthrop.  who  was  holding  his  son  Aaron  bctwe<*n  hi 
kne<^9.  *  She  trips  along  with  her  little  steps,  so  as  n< 
Inxly  can  s»m^  how  she  goi-s — it '«  like  as  if  she  ha<l  little 
wheels  to  her  feet.  She  doesn't  look  a  day  older  nor 
last  year:  she's  the  finest-made  woman  as  is,  let  the 
next  l>e  where  she  will.' 

'  I  don't  heed  how  the  women  are  made,'  said  Mr. 
Macey,  with  some  contempt.  *  They  wear  nayther  coat 
n(»r  breeeheii :  you  can't  mak*  much  out  o'  their  sha|>e8.' 

*  Fayder,'  said  Aaron,  whose  feet  were  busy  b<'ating 
out  the  tune,  'how  (lm*s  that  big  cock's-feather  stick 
in  .Mp<.  Cra/kenthorp's  yead  ?  Is  there  a  little  hole  for 
jl.  like  in  my  shuttlcco<k  ?  * 

'Hush,  lad,  hush  ;  that's  the  way  the  ladies  dresa 
theirselves,  that  is,'  said  the  fatlier.  adding,  however, 
in  an  undertone  to  Mr.  Maeey,  '  it  does  make  her  look 
funny,  though — partly  like  a  short-necked  bottle  wi* 
a  long  quill  in  it.  lley,  by  jingo,  there  'a  the  young 
Sqtjire  luadinc  off  now,  wi  Miss  Natx'y  for  partners. 
There's  a  lass  for  you  !  like  a  pinkand-whitc  posy— 
tJK  re  's  nolxKly  'ud  think  a.s  nnyl»'Kly  could  \k'  so  pritty. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  's  .Madam  Cass  some  day,  artor 
all — and  nobody  more  rightfullcr,  for  they  'd  make  a  fine 
match.  You  can  find  nothing  against  .Ma.ster  (Jodfrey'a 
hhapes,  Macey,  711  Iwt  a  penny.' 

Mr.  Macey  screwed  up  his  mouth,  leaned  his  head 
further  on  on«  side,  and  twirl*"*!  his  thumbs  with  a 
j)rcsto  movement  as  his  eyes  followed  (jJodfrey  up  the 
dance.     At  last  he  summed  up  his  opinion. 

*  Pretty  well  do^^'n'ard.  but  a  bit  too  round  i'  the 
shoulder-blades.  And  as  for  them  coats  as  he  gets  from 
the  Flitton  tailor,  they  're  a  poor  cut  to  pay  double 
money  for.' 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Macey,  you  and  me  are  two  folks,'  said  Ben, 
slightly  indignant  at  this  carping.  *  When  I've  got  a 
pot  o'  good  ale,  I  like  to  swaller  it,  and  do  my  inside  good 
i'fltead  o'  smelling  and  staring  at  it  to  see  if  I  can't  find 
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faut  -wi'  the  brewing.  I  should  like  you  to  pick  me  out 
a  finer-limbed  young  fellow  nor  Master  Godfrey — one 
as  'ud  knock  you  down  easier,  or  's  more  pleasanter- 
looksed  when  he 's  piert  and  merry.' 

*  Tchuh  ! '  said  Mr.  Macey,  provoked  to  increased 
severity,  'he  isn't  come  to  his  right  colour  yet:  he's 
partly  hke  a  slack-baked  pie.  And  I  doubt  he's  got 
a  soft  place  in  his  head,  else  why  should  he  be  turned 
round  the  finger  by  that  offal  Dunsey  as  nobody 's  seen 
a'  late,  and  let  him  kill  that  fine  hunting  hoss  as  was 
the  talk  o'  the  country  ?  And  one  while  he  was  allays 
after  Miss  Nancy,  and  then  it  all  went  off  again,  like 
1  smell  o'  hot  porridge,  as  I  may  say.  That  wasn't 
2iy  way,  when  /  went  a-coorting.' 

'  Ah,  but  mayhap  Miss  Nancy  hung  off,  like,  and  your 
[ass  didn't,'  said  Ben. 

*  I  should  say  she  didn't,'  said  Mr.  Macey,  signifi- 
jantly.  '  Before  I  said  "  sniff,"  I  took  care  to  know 
IS  she'd  say  "snaff,"  and  pretty  quick  too.  I  wasn't 
i-going  to  open  my  mouth,  like  a  dog  at  a  fly,  and  snap 
t  to  again,  wi'  nothing  to  swaller.' 

*  Well,  I  think  Miss  Nancy 's  a-coming  round  again,' 
;aid  Ben,  '  for  Master  Godfrey  doesn't  look  so  down- 
learted  to-night.  And  I  see  he 's  for  taking  her  away 
o  sit  down,  now  they're  at  the  end  o'  the  dance  :  that 
ooks  like  sweet-hearting,  that  does.' 

The  reason  why  Godfrey  and  Nancy  had  left  the 
lance  was  not  so  tender  as  Ben  imagined.  In  the  close 
:)ress  of  couples  a  shght  accident  had  happened  to 
:^ancy's  dress,  which,  while  it  was  short  enough  to  show 
ler  neat  ankle  in  front,  was  long  enough  behind  to  be 
!aught  under  the  stately  stamp  of  the  Squire's  foot, 
10  as  to  rend  certain  stitches  at  the  waist,  and  cause 
nuch  sisterly  agitation  in  Priscilla's  mind,  as  well  as 
erious  concern  in  Nancy's.  One's  thoughts  may  be 
nuch  occupied  with  love-struggles,  but  hardly  so  as  to 
)e  insensible  to  a  disorder  in  the  general  framework 
)f  things.  Nancy  had  no  sooner  completed  her  duty 
n  the  figure  they  were  dancing  than  she  said  to  Godfrey, 
vith  a  deep  blush,  that  she  must  go  and  sit  down  till 
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IVisoilla  could  come  to  her  ;  for  the  siatcra  had  alroad7 
oxchan^iHi  a  short  whisixr  and  an  opon-cyod  ghuu-o  full 
of  iiit'aninp.  No  roa.'^on  Ifss  urgent  than  thi^  could 
have  prevailed  on  Nancy  to  ^ive  Godfrey  this  oppor- 
tunity of  Hitting  apart  with  her.  As  for  (Jodfrey,  ho 
w.vs  feehnK  so  liappy  and  ol>hvious  iindrr  the  long 
charm  of  tlie  i-ountry-dancc  with  Nancy,  that  hr  ^jot 
rather  bold  on  the  strrnnth  of  Iut  confusion,  and  was 
capahlc  of  leading  her  straight  away,  without  leave 
askcxl,  into  the  adjoining  small  parlour,  where  the  card- 
tahh*s  were  set. 

*  ( )  no.  thank  you,'  said  Nancy,  coldly,  a.**  soon  as  hIio 
pcroeivisl  wIhtc  hp  was  going,  'not  in  then*.  1  '11  wait 
liero  till  I'riseilla  s  ready  to  t  ome  to  nie.  I'm  sorry  to 
hring  you  out  of  the  dance  and  make  myself  trouble- 
some.' 

*  Wliy,  you  '11  l)C  more  comfortable  here  by  yourscli, 
said  the  artful  (JiKlfrey  ;    '  1  "11  leave  yf)u  here  till  your 
sister  can  rome.'     He  spoke  in  an  indilTerent  tone. 

That  was  an  agreeabh-  proposition,  and  just  what 
Nancy  desire<l  ;  why,  then,  was  she  a  little  hurt  that 
Mr.  Go<lfrey  should  make  it  ?  They  entered,  and  she 
seated  herself  on  a  chair  against  one  of  the  card-tables, 
as  th(>  stiflest  and  most  unapproachable  position  sho 
could  cluxKse. 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  she  said  immediately.  '  I  needn't 
give  you  any  more  trouble,  Im  sorry  you've  had  such 
an  unlucky  partner." 

*  That 's  very  ill-nature<l  of  you,'  said  Godfrey,  stand- 
ing by  her  without  any  sign  of  intended  departure,  '  to 
be  sorry  you've  danced  with  me.' 

*()h,  no,  sir,  I  <lon't  mean  to  say  what's  ill-natured 
at  all,"  said  Nancy,  looking  distra<;tingly  prim  and 
f)retty.  '  When  gentlemen  have  so  many  pleasures,  one 
dance  can  make  but  very  little.' 

'  Vou  know  that  isn't  true.  Vou  know  one  dance 
with  you  matters  more  to  me  than  all  the  other  plea- 
sures in  the  world.' 

It  w  as  a  long,  long  while  since  Godfrey  had  said  an}'- 
thing  so  direct  as  that,  and  Nancy  was  startled.     But 
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her  instinctive  dignity  and  repugnance  to  any  show  of 
emotion  made  her  sit  perfectly  still,  and  only  throw 
a  little  more  decision  into  her  voice  as  she  said — 

'  No,  indeed,  ]\Ir.  Godfrey,  that's  not  known  to  me, 
and  I  have  very  good  reasons  for  thinking  different. 
But  if  it's  true,  I  don't  wish  to  hear  it.' 

'  Would  you  never  forgive  me,  then,  Nancy — never 
think  well  of  me,  let  what  would  happen — would  you 
never  think  the  present  made  amends  for  the  past  ? 
Not  if  I  turned  a  good  fellow,  and  gave  up  everything 
you  didn't  like  ?  ' 

Godfrey  was  half  conscious  that  this  sudden  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Nancy  alone  had  di'iven  him  beside 
himself;  but  blind  feeling  had  got  the  mastery  of  his 
tongue.  Nancy  really  felt  much  agitated  by  the  possi- 
bility Godfrey's  words  suggested,  but  this  very  pressure 
of  emotion  that  she  was  in  danger  of  finding  too  strong 
for  her,  roused  all  her  power  of  self-command. 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  good  change  in  anybody, 
Mr.  Godfrey,'  she  answered,  with  the  slightest  discern- 
able  difference  of  tone, '  but  it  'ud  be  better  if  no  change 
was  wanted.' 

'  You're  very  hard-hearted,  Nancy,'  said  Godfrey, 
pettishly.  *  You  might  encourage  me  to  be  a  better 
fellow.     I'm  very  miserable — but  you've  no  feeling.' 

'  I  think  those  have  the  least  feeling  that  act  wrong 
to  begin  with,'  said  Nancy,  sending  out  a  flash  in  spite 
of  herself.  Godfrey  was  delighted  with  that  Httle  flash, 
and  would  have  liked  to  go  on  and  make  her  quarrel 
with  him  ;  Nancy  was  so  exasperatingly  quiet  and  firm. 
She  was  not  indifferent  to  him  yet,  though 

The  entrance  of  Priscilla,  bustling  forward  and  saying, 
'  Dear  heart  ahve,  child,  let  us  look  at  this  gown,'  cut 
Dff  Godfrey's  hopes  of  a  quarrel. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  go  now,'  he  said  to  Priscilla. 

'  It 's  no  matter  to  me  whether  you  go  or  stay,'  said 
that  frank  lady,  searching  for  something  in  her  pocket, 
with  a  preoccupied  brow. 

'  Do  you  want  me  to  go  ?  '  said  Godfrey,  looking  at 
Nancy,  who  was  now  standing  up  by  Priscilla's  order. 
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*  As  you  like'  said  Nancy,  trying  to  recover  all  her 
former  coldness,  and  looking  down  carefully  at  the  hem 
of  her  gown. 

*  Then  I  like  to  f^tay,*  said  Godfrey,  with  a  reckless 
determination  to  get  as  much  of  this  joy  as  he  could  to- 
night, and  think  nothing  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

While  Godfrey  Cass  was  taking  draughts  of  forgotful- 
ness  from  th^  rw***"!  prf«if»nro  of  \anry,  willingly  losing 
all  S(n.«e  !  which  at  other  monientd 

gal!»'<i  .m  :  ininirlo  irritation  with  tho 

very  sunshme,  (i(xltrey's  witr  \'  i;  walking  with  slow 
uncertain  steps  through  the  snow -covered  Uaveloe  lanes, 
carrying  her  child  in  her  arms. 

Tliis  journey  on  Nrw  Year's  Eve  was  a  premeditated 
act  of  vengeance  which  she  had  kept  in  her  hfart  «vcr 
since  G<vlfrey,  in  a  fit  of  panKion,  ha<i  told  her  he  would 
sooner  die  tlian  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  There 
would  be  a  great  party  at  the  Re<l  House  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  she  knew  :  her  husband  would  be  smiling  and 
smiled  upon,  hiding  hrr  exist<'ner  in  the  darkoHt  corner 
of  his  heart.  liut  she  would  mar  his  pleasure:  nho 
would  go  in  her  <lingy  rags,  with  her  faded  face,  r)nco 
as  handsome  as  tho  best,  with  her  little  child  that  had 
its  father's  hair  and  eyes,  and  disclose  herself  to  the 
Squire  as  his  eldest  son's  wife.  It  is  seldom  that  tho 
r  can  help  r'         '      -  their  misery  as  a  wrong 

in  i'V  thoso  wh"  .     s  miserable.     Molly  knew 

that  the  cause  of  her  dmgy  rags  was  not  her  husl)and's 
neglect,  but  the  demon  Opium  to  whom  she  wa-s  en- 
slaved, body  and  soul,  except  in  the  lingering  mother's 
tenderness  that  refused  to  give  him  her  hungry  child. 
She  knew  this  well ;  and  yet,  in  the  momenta  of  wrctehed 
unbennmljod  consciou3ne.H«s,  the  sense  of  her  want  and 
degradation  transformed  itself  continually  into  bitter- 
dcBB  towards  Godfrey      He  was  well  off ;    and  if  she 
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had  her  rights  she  would  be  well  off  too.  The  beUef 
that  he* repented  his  marriage,  and  suffered  from  it, 
only  aggravated  her  vindictiveness.  Just  and  self- 
reproving  thoughts  do  not  come  to  us  too  thickly,  even 
in  the  purest  air,  and  with  the  best  lessons  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  how  should  those  white-winged  dehcate 
messengers  make  their  way  to  Molly's  poisoned  cham- 
ber, inhabited  by  no  higher  memories  than  those  of 
a  bar-maid's  paradise  of  pink  ribbons  and  gentlemen's 
jokes  ? 

She  had  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  but  had  lingered  on 
the  road,  inclined  by  her  indolence  to  believe  that  if  she 
waited  under  a  warm  shed  the  snow  would  cease  to  fall. 
She  had  waited  longer  than  she  knew,  and  now  that  she 
found  herself  belated  in  the  snow-hidden  ruggedness  of 
the  long  lanes,  even  the  animation  of  a  vindictive  pur- 
pose could  not  keep  her  spirit  from  faihng.  It  was 
seven  o'clock,  and  by  this  time  she  was  not  very  far 
from  Raveloe,  but  she  was  not  famihar  enough  with 
those  monotonous  lanes  to  know  how  near  she  was  to  her 
journey's  end.  She  needed  comfort,  and  she  knew  but 
one  comforter — the  familiar  demon  in  her  bosom  ;  but 
she  hesitated  a  moment,  after  drawing  out  the  black 
remnant,  before  she  raised  it  to  her  lips.  In  that 
moment  the  mother's  love  pleaded  for  painful  conscious- 
ness rather  than  oblivion — pleaded  to  be  left  in  aching 
weariness,  rather  than  to  have  the  encircling  arms  be- 
numbed so  that  they  could  not  feel  the  dear  burden. 
In  another  moment  Molly  had  flung  something  away, 
but  it  was  not  the  black  renmant — it  was  an  empty 
phial.  And  she  walked  on  again  under  the  breaking 
cloud,  from  which  there  came  now  and  then  the  hght 
of  a  quickly- veiled  star,  for  a  freezing  wind  had  sprung 
up  since  the  snowing  had  ceased.  But  she  walked 
always  more  and  more  drowsily,  and  clutched  more 
and  more  automatically  the  sleeping  child  at  her  bosom. 

Slowly  the  demon  was  working  his  will,  and  cold  and 
weariness  were  his  helpers.  Soon  she  felt  nothing  but 
a  supreme  immediate  longing  that  curtained  off  all 
futurity — the  longing  to  he  down  and  sleep.     She  had 
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nirivod  ftt  a  spot  where  her  footsteps  were  no  longer 
checked  by  a  lietlcerow,  and  she  had  wandered  vapiely, 
unable  to  distinpiish  any  objeot.**.  notwithstanding  tho 
wide  whiteness  around  her,  and  the  growing  starHght. 
She  sank  down  against  a  straggling  fnrze  bush,  an  easy 
pillow  enough  ;  and  the  l>e<i  of  Know,  too,  wa.s  Rofl. 
She  did  not  feci  that  the  IkxI  was  cold,  and  did  not  heed 
whether  the  child  wt>uld  wake  and  cry  for  her.  Hut 
her  arms  did  not  yet  relax  their  instinctive  clut<h  ;  and 
the  little  one  plurnl>ere<l  on  as  gently  as  if  it  had  been 
rocket!  in  a  lare-trinime<l  cradle. 

But  the  complete  torpor  came  at  last :  the  fmgera 
lost  their  tension,  the  arms  unl)ent ;  then  the  little  head 
fell  away  from  the  bosom,  and  the  blue  eyes  opened 
wide  on  the  cold  starlight.  At  first  there  was  a  littlo 
j>eevish  cry  of  '  mammy.'  and  an  effort  to  regain  tho 
pillowing  arm  and  bosom  ;  but  mommy's  ear  was  deaf, 
and  the  pillow  seenn'<l  to  Ik?  slipping  away  backward. 
Suddenly,  a«  the  child  rolled  downward  on  it«  mother's 
knees,  all  wet  with  snow,  itfl  eyes  were  caught  by  a 
I  " mring  light   on  the  white  ground,  and,  %\ilh 

t:  ,  transition  of  infancy,  it  was  imtne<liately  ab- 

sorlHHi  in  watching  the  bright  living  thing  running 
towards  it,  yet  never  arriving.  That  bright  li\ing 
thing  raust  be  caught  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  child  had 
slipped  on  all-fours,  and  held  out  one  little  hand  to 
eatch  the  gleam.  But  the  gleam  would  not  l)e  caught 
in  that  way.  and  now  the  head  was  held  up  to  see  wliero 
the  cunning  gleam  came  from.  It  came  from  a  very 
bright  place  ;  and  the  little  one,  rising  on  its  legs, 
toddled  through  the  snow,  the  old  grimy  shawl  in  which 
it  was  WTappe<l  trailing  l>ehind  it,  and  the  queer  little 
bonnet  dangling  at  its  back — tcKldled  on  to  the  open 
door  of  Silas  Mamer's  cottage,  and  right  up  to  the  warm 
hearth,  where  there  wa.s  a  bri^'lit  fire  of  logs  and  sticks, 
■which  had  thoroughly  warmed  the  old  sack  (Silas's 
greatcoat)  spread  out  on  the  bricks  to  dry.  The  littl- 
one,  accustomed  to  l>e  left  to  itself  for  long  hours  witli- 
out  notice  from  its  mother,  squatted  down  on  the  sack, 
and  spread  its  tiny  hands  towards  the  blaze,  in  perfect 
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contentment,  gurgling  and  making  inarticulate  com- 
munications to  the  cheerful  fire,  like  a  new-hatched 
gosling  beginning  to  find  itself  comfortable.  But  pre- 
sently the  warmth  had  a  lulling  effect,  and  the  little 
golden  head  sank  down  on  the  old  sack,  and  the  blue 
eyes  were  veiled  by  their  delicate  half-transparent  lids. 

But  where  was  Silas  Mamer  while  this  stranger- 
visitor  had  come  to  his  hearth  ?  He  was  in  the  cottage, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  child.  During  the  last  few  weeks, 
since  he  had  lost  his  money,  he  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  opening  his  door,  and  looking  out  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  he  thought  that  his  money  might  be  somehow 
coming  back  to  him,  or  that  some  trace,  some  news  of 
it,  might  be  mysteriously  on  the  road,  and  be  caught 
by  the  listening  ear  or  the  straining  eye.  It  was  chiefiy 
at  night,  when  he  was  not  occupied  in  his  loom,  that  he 
fell  into  this  repetition  of  an  act  for  which  he  could  have 
assigned  no  definite  purpose,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
understood  except  by  those  who  have  undergone  a  be- 
wildering separation  from  a  supremely  loved  object. 
In  the  evening  twilight,  and  later  whenever  the  night 
was  not  dark,  Silas  looked  out  on  that  narrow  prospect 
round  the  Stone-pits,  listening  and  gazing,  not  with 
hope,  but  with  mere  yearning  and  unrest. 

This  morning  he  had  been  told  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours that  it  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  that  he  must  sit 
up  and  hear  the  old  year  rung  out  and  the  new  rung  in, 
because  that  was  good  luck,  and  might  bring  his  money 
back  again.  This  was  only  a  friendly  Raveloe-way  of 
jesting  with  the  half-crazy  oddities  of  a  miser,  but  it 
had  perhaps  helped  to  throw  Silas  into  a  more  than 
usually  excited  state.  Since  the  on-coming  of  twi- 
light he  had  opened  his  door  again  and  again,  though 
only  to  shut  it  immediately  at  seeing  all  distance  veiled 
by  the  falling  snow.  But  the  last  time  he  opened  it  the 
snow  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  parting  here  and 
there.  He  stood  and  listened,  and  gazed  for  a  long 
while — there  was  really  something  on  the  road  coming 
towards  him  then,  but  he  caught  no  sign  of  it ;  and  the 
stillness  and  the  wide  trackless  snow  seemed  to  narrow 
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his  solitudo.  and  toiirhcd  bis  yoarnini;  with  tho  chill  of 
de,«»pair.  Ho  went  in  again,  and  put  his  right  hand  oq 
tho  latch  of  tho  door  to  close  it — but  ho  did  not  close  it : 
he  was  arrested,  as  he  had  been  already  since  his  loss, 
by  the  invisible  wand  of  catalejvsy,  and  stocxl  like  a 
fi^Taven  image,  with  wide  but  sightless  eyes,  holding  open 
his  door,  powrrlciis  to  resist  cither  the  good  or  ovil  that 
might  enl<r  there. 

When  Marner's  sensibility  returned,  ho  continued  tho 
action  whi(  h  had  l)««on  arrested,  and  closed  his  door. 
unaware  of  the  rluisin  in  his  consciousness,  unaware  (  t 
any  intermetliate  change,  except  that  the  light  had 
grown  dim,  and  that  he  was  chilKnl  and  faint.  Ho 
thought  he  had  l>ern  too  long  standing  at  the  door  and 
looking  out.  Turning  towards  the  heart ii,  where  tli 
two  log^  had  fallen  apart,  and  sent  forth  only  a  red  un- 
certain glimmer,  he  seated  himself  on  his  hreside  chair, 
and  was  stooping  to  push  his  lops  togctluT.  when,  to  his 
blurred  vision,  it  seemed  as  if  tlirre  W(r««  gold  on  llio 
floor  in  front  of  the  hearth.  Cold  !— his  own  gold — 
brought  back  to  him  as  mj'steriously  as  it  had  been 
taken  away  !  He  felt  his  heart  begin  to  beat  violently. 
and  for  a  few  moments  he  was  unable  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  grasp  the  restored  treasure.  The  heap  of 
gold  seemed  to  glow  and  jj<'t  lar;;<T  iH-ncath  his  agit.it  d 
gaze.  Ho  loaned  forward  at  la.st,  and  stretchetl  fitth 
nis  band  ;  but  inst«>ad  of  the  hard  coin  with  the  familiar 
resisting  outline,  his  fingers  encountcre<l  soft  warm 
curU.  In  utter  amazement,  Silas  fell  on  his  knees  and 
l»-  ad  low  to  examine  the  marvrl  :  it  was  aslcrj)- 

ii  .  -a  roun<l,  fair  thing,  with  soft  yellow  rings  all 

'  ver  Its  heatl.  Could  this  Ix)  his  little  sister  como  back 
t.»  him  in  a  dream — his  little  sister  whom  he  had  carried 
al>out  in  his  arms  for  a  year  before  she  died,  when  lio 
was  a  small  boy  without  shoes  or  stockings  ?  That  wa:^ 
the  first  thought  that  darted  across  Silas's  blank  won- 
derment. Was  it  a  dream  ?  Ho  rose  to  his  feet  again, 
pushed  his  logs  together,  and,  throwing  on  some  dried 
leaves  and  sticks,  raised  a  flamo  ;  but  the  flamo  did  not 
disperse  tho  vision — it  only  Ut  up  more  distinctly  tho 
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Jittle  round  form  of  the  child  and  its  shabby  clothing. 
It  was  very  much  like  his  little  sister.  Silas  sank  into 
his  chair  powerless,  under  the  double  presence  of  an 
inexplicable  surprise  and  a  hurrying  influx  of  memories. 
How  and  when  had  the  child  come  in  without  his  know- 
ledge ?  He  had  never  been  beyond  the  door.  But 
along  with  that  question,  and  almost  thrusting  it  away, 
there  was  a  vision  of  the  old  home  and  the  old  streets 
leading  to  Lantern  Yard — and  within  that  vision 
another,  of  the  thoughts  which  had  been  present  with 
him  in  those  far-olT  scenes.  The  thoughts  were  strange 
to  him  now,  like  old  friendships  impossible  to  revive ; 
and  yet  he  had  a  dreamy  feeling  that  this  child  was 
somehow  a  message  come  to  him  from  that  far-ofif  life  : 
it^stirred  fibres  that  had  never  been  moved  in  Raveloe — 
old  quiverings  of  tenderness — old  impressions  of  awe 
at  the  presentiment  of  some  Power  presiding  over  his 
life  ;  for  his  imagination  had  not  yet  extricated  itself 
from  the  sense  of  mystery  in  the  child's  sudden  presence, 
and  had  formed  no  conjectures  of  ordinary  natural 
means  by  which  the  event  could  have  been  brought  about. 

But  there  was  a  cry  on  the  hearth :  the  child  had 
awaked,  and  Marner  stooped  to  hft  it  on  his  knee.  It 
clung  round  his  neck,  and  burst  louder  and  louder  into 
that  mingling  of  inarticulate  cries  with  '  mammy '  by 
which  Uttle  children  express  the  bewilderment  of  waking. 
Silas  pressed  it  to  him,  and  almost  unconsciously  ut- 
tered sounds  of  hushing  tenderness,  while  he  bethought 
himself  that  some  of  his  porridge,  which  had  got  cool  by 
the  dying  fire,  would  do  to  feed  the  child  with  if  it  were 
only  warmed  up  a  little. 

He  had  plenty  to  do  through  the  next  hour.  The 
porridge,  sweetened  with  some  dry  brown  sugar  from 
an  old  store  which  he  had  refrained  from  using  for  him- 
self, stopped  the  cries  of  the  little  one,  and  made  her  lift 
her  blue  eyes  with  a  wide  quiet  gaze  at  Silas,  as  he  put 
the  spoon  into  her  mouth.  Presently  she  slipped  from 
his  knee  and  began  to  toddle  about,  but  with  a  pretty 
stagger  that  made  Silas  jump  up  and  follow  her  lest  she 
should  fall  against  anything  that  would  hurt  her.     But 
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she  r-nly  .^11  in  a  sittinc:  posture  on  tho  prmind,  nnd 
bepnn  to  pull  at  hor  boots,  looking  up  nt  him  with 
n  rr\'inp  faro  ns  if  tho  hoots  hurt  hor.  Ho  took  hor  on 
his  knoc  nenin.  hut  it  wns  some  time  before  it  oecurrod 
to  Silas's  dull  bachelor  mind  that  tho  wet  boota  were  tho 
grievajico.  prr^isins:  on  hor  warm  ankles.  Ho  got  thoni 
off  with  difticulty.  and  baby  was  at  once  happily  occu- 
pied with  the  primary  mystery  of  hor  own  to<'s.  invitin  • 
Silas,  with  much  chuckling,  to  consider  tho  myst<'ry  toe. 
But  tho  wot  boots  had  at  laat  suggested  to  Silas  that  tho 
child  had  been  walking  on  the  snow,  and  this  roused 
him  from  his  entire  oblivion  of  any  ordinary  moans  by 
which  it  <'oiiUI  have  ont^'n^l  or  U'cn  brought  into  hi^ 
house.  rnd»«r  tho  prompting  of  this  now  idoa.  and 
without  waiting  to  fonn  conjectures,  he  raise<l  tho  rhil<l 
in  his  arras,  and  went  to  tho  door.  As  soon  as  he  had 
opened  it.  there  was  the  cry  of '  mammy  '  again,  which 
Si"      '      '         '         '  ho  chiKl's  first  hungry  wakinL' 

]'.  i  just  discern  the  marks  madi 

bv  thi*  little  feet  on  liie  virtrin  8now.  and  ho  followed 
thoir  track  to  the  furze  bu.shos.  *  .Mammy  !  '  tho  little 
one  criotl  again  and  again,  stretching  itself  forward  so 
as  almost  to  escape  from  Silas's  arms.  I>eforo  ho  himself 
was  aware  that  there  was  sonu'thing  more  than  the 
bush  U'foro  him  —  that  thoro  was  a  human  Ixxly.  with 
the  head  sunk  low  in  the  furre,  and  half-covered  with 
the  shaken  snow. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

It  wa.s  after  tho  early  supper-time  at  the  Rod  House, 
and  the  entertainment  was  in  that  stage?  when  b.i-shful- 
ness  itself  hax\  passe<l  into  easy  jollity,  when  gentle- 
men, conscious  of  unusual  accomplishments,  could  at 
lenirth  be  prevaile<l  on  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  and  when 
the  Squire  proferro<l  talking  loudly,  scattering  snuflF, 
and  patting  his  visitors'  backs,  to  sitting  longer  at  tho 
whlst-table — a  choice  exa.spcrating  to  uncle  Kimbl- 
who,   being  always  volatile  in  sober  business  hour.-, 
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became  intense  and  bitter  over  cards  and  brandy, 
shuffled  before  his  adversary's  deal  with  a  glare  of 
suspicion,  and  turned  up  a  mean  trump-card  with  an 
air  of  inexpressible  disgust,  as  if  in  a  world  where  such 
things  could  happen  one  might  as  well  enter  on  a  course 
of  reckless  profligacy.  When  the  evening  had  advanced 
to  this  pitch  of  freedom  and  enjoyment,  it  was  usual 
for  the  servants,  the  heavy  duties  of  supper  being  well 
over,  to  get  their  share  of  amusement  by  coming  to  look 
on  at  the  dancing  ;  so  that  the  back  regions  of  the  house 
were  left  in  solitude. 

There  were  two  doors  by  which  the  White  Parlour 
was  entered  from  the  hall,  and  they  were  both  standing 
open  for  the  sake  of  air  ;  but  the  lower  one  was  crowded 
with  the  servants  and  villagers,  and  only  the  upper 
doorway  was  left  free.  Bob  Cass  was  figuring  in  a  horn- 
pipe, and  his  father,  very  proud  of  this  lithe  son,  whom 
he  repeatedly  declared  to  be  just  like  himself  in  his 
young  days,  in  a  tone  that  implied  this  to  be  the  very 
highest  stamp  of  juvenile  merit,  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  who  had  placed  themselves  opposite  the  per- 
former, not  far  from  the  upper  door.  Godfrey  was 
standing  a  little  way  off,  not  to  admire  his  brother's 
dancing,  but  to  keep  sight  of  Nancy,  who  was  seated 
in  the  group,  near  her  father.  He  stood  aloof,  because 
he  wished  to  avoid  suggesting  himself  as  a  subject  for 
the  Squire's  fatherly  jokes  in  connection  -with  matrimony 
and  Miss  Nancy  Lammeter's  beauty,  which  were  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  explicit.  But  he  had  the 
prospect  of  dancing  with  her  again  when  the  hornpipe 
was  concluded,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  get  long  glances  at  her  quite  unobserved. 

But  when  Godfrey  was  lifting  his  eyes  from  one  of 
those  long  glances,  they  encountered  an  object  as 
startling  to  him  at  that  moment  as  if  it  had  been  an 
apparition  from  the  dead.  It  was  an  apparition  from 
that  hidden  hfe  which  lies,  like  a  dark  by-street,  behind 
the  goodly  ornamented  facade  that  meets  the  sunlight 
and  the  gaze  of  respectable  admirers.  It  was  his  o^v^l 
child,  carried  in  Silas  Mamer's  arms.     That  was  his 
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instantaneous  impression,  unaccompaniixl  by  doubf. 
though  he  had  not  seen  the  child  for  months  past ;  and 
when  the  hope  was  rising  that  he  might  possibly  I"' 
mistaken,  Mr.  Crackenthorp  and  Mr.  Lnmraeter  hn  ! 
already  a<.lvanc"ed  to  Silas,  in  ai^tonishment  at  tli: 
strange  advent.  (Io<ifrey  joinod  ihem  immo<liatoly,  un- 
able to  rest  without  hearing  every  word — trying  to  (Min- 
irol  himself,  but  conscious  that  if  any  one  notice<i  him, 
they  must  see  that  he  was  white  lipjxxl  and  trembling. 
But  now  all  eyt^  at  that  end  of  tlie  room  were  bent  on 
Silas  Mamer  ;  the  Squire  himself  had  risen,  and  asked 
angrily.  '  How's  this  ? — what's  this? — what  do  you  d) 
coming  in  hero  in  this  way  ?  * 

*  I'm  come  for  the  doctor — 1  want  the  doctor,'  Sil  •• 
h.'id  said,  in  the  first  moment,  to  Mr.  Crackenthorp. 

*  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  Marner  ?  '  said  the  reetor. 
riie  doctor  's  here  ;    but  say  (juietly  what  you  want 

i.im  for.* 

'  It's  a  woman,*  said  Silas,  8))eaking  low,  and  half- 
breathlcasly,  just  as  Godfrey  camo  up.  *  She's  dead, 
I  think — dead  in  the  snow  at  tlie  Stone-pits — not  far 
from  my  door.' 

G<Klfrey  felt  a  great  throb  :  there  was  one?  terror  in 
his  tnind  at  that  moment:  it  was,  that  the  woman 
might  not  l>o  dead.  That  was  an  evil  terror — an  ugly 
inmate  to  have  found  a  nestling-placo  in  Gfxifrey''' 
kindly  disposition  ;  but  no  disposition  is  a  security  fro i 
evil  wishes  to  a  man  whose  nappincss  hangs  on  du- 
plicity. 

'Hush,  hush  I  '  said  Mr.  Crackenthorp.  'Go  out 
into  the  hall  there.  1  '11  fetch  the  doctor  to  you.  Found 
a  woman  in  the  snow — and  thinks  she 's  dead,'  he  added, 
speaking  low  to  the  Squire.  '  Better  say  a,H  little  about 
it  as  possible  :  it  will  shock  the  ladies.  Just  tell  them 
a  poor  "worn  an  is  ill  from  cold  and  hunger.  I  'U  go  and 
foteh  Kimble.' 

By  this  time,  however,  the  ladies  had  pressed  forward, 
curious  to  know  what  could  have  brought  the  soUtary 
linen -weaver  there  under  such  strange  circumstances, 
and  interested  in  the  pretty  child,  who,  half  alarmed 
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and  half  attracted  by  the  brightness  and  the  numerous 
company,  now  frowned  and  hid  her  face,  now  hfted  up 
ber  head  again  and  looked  round  placably,  until  a  touch 
or  a  coaxing  word  brought  back  the  frown,  and  made 
her  bury  her  face  with  new  determination. 

'  What  child  is  it  ?  '  said  several  ladies  at  once,  and, 
among  the  rest,  Nancy  Lammeter,  addressing  Godfrey. 

'  I  don't  know — some  poor  woman's  who  has  been 
found  in  the  snow,  I  believe,'  was  the  answer  Godfrey 
wrung  from  himself  with  a  terrible  effort.  ('After 
all,  am  I  certain  ?  '  he  hastened  to  add,  silently,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  conscience.) 

'  Why,  you  'd  better  leave  the  child  here,  then.  Master 
Mamer,*  said  good-natured  Mrs.  Kimble,  hesitating, 
however,  to  take  those  dingy  clothes  into  contact  with 
her  own  ornamented  satin  bodice.  *  I  '11  tell  one  o'  the 
girls  to  fetch  it.' 

'  No — no — I  can't  part  with  it,  I  can't  let  it  go,'  said 
Silas,  abruptly.  '  It  'a  come  to  me — I  've  a  right  to 
keep  it.' 

"Ihe  proposition  to  take  the  child  from  him  had  come 
to  Silas  quite  unexpectedly,  and  his  speech,  uttered 
under  a  strong  sudden  impulse,  was  almost  like  a  reve- 
lation to  himself :  a  minute  before,  he  had  no  distinct 
intention  about  the  child. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Kimble,  in 
mild  surprise,  to  her  neighbour. 

*  Now,  ladies,  I  must  trouble  you  to  stand  aside,' 
said  Mr.  Kimble,  coming  from  the  card-room,  in  some 
bitterness  at  the  interruption,  but  drilled  by  the  long 
habit  of  his  profession  into  obedience  to  unpleasant 
calls,  even  when  he  was  hardly  sober. 

'  It's  a  nasty  business  turning  out  now,  eh,  Kjmble  ?  ' 
said  the  Squire.  '  He  might  ha'  gone  for  your  young 
fellow — the  'prentice,  there — what 's  his  name  ?  ' 

*Might  ?  aye — what 's  the  use  of  talking  about  might?* 
growled  uncle  Kimble,  hastening  out  with  Mamer,  and 
followed  by  Mr.  Crackenthorp  and  Godfrey.  *  Get  me 
a  pair  of  thick  boots,  Godfrey,  will  you  ?  And  stay, 
let  somebody  run  to  Winthrop's  and  fetch  Dolly — she 's 
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the  best  woman  to  get.  Ben  was  hero  himself  beforo 
supper  ;   is  he  pone  ?  ' 

*  Yea,  HJr.  I  met  him.'  said  Marner  ;  *  but  I  eoulcJn 
htop  to  tell  him  anything,  only  I  said  1  was  going  for  the 
doetor,  and  he  said  the  dintor  was  at  the  Squire's. 
And  I  made  haste  and  ran.  and  there  was  nobody  to  bo 
Been  at  the  back  o'  tht-  house,  and  so  I  went  in  to  whoro 
thf  company  wna.' 

The  child,  no  lont;<'r  distractofl  by  the  bright  light 
and  the  smiling  women's  faces.  In^gun  to  cry  and  call 
for  '  mammy,'  though  always  clinging  to  Marner,  \\\\n 
had  apparently  won  her  thorough  confidence.  CJ(xlfrcy 
had  come  back  with  the  boots,  and  felt  the  cry  iws  if  some 
libre  were  drawn  tight  within  him. 

*  I'll  go,'  he  said,  hastily,  eager  for  some  movement  ; 
'  I'll  go  and  fetch  the  woman— Mrs.  W'inthrop.' 

'  Oh,  pooh — send  soraebtxly  eUe,'  said  undo  Kimble, 
hurrying  away  with  Marner. 

*  You'll  let  me  know  if  I  can  Ik»  of  any  use,  Kimble, 
said  Mr.  Crackcnthorp.  Jiut  the  dcxtor  was  out  of 
lioaring. 

•  Gixifrey,  too,  had  disappH-anvi :  he  was  gone  to 
snatch  his  hat  and  coat,  having  just  relloction  enough 
to  rcmemlx^r  that  he  must  not  hjok  like  a  maflmun  ; 
l»ut  ho  rushed  out  of  the  Ikjusc  into  the  snow  without 
htM-ding  his  thin  shrn'S. 

In  a  few  minutes  lie  wan  on  his  rapid  way  to  tho 
Stone-pits  by  the  side  of  Dolly,  who,  though  feeling  that 
she  was  entirely  in  her  place  in  encount<'ring  cold  and 
snow  on  an  errand  of  niercy,  was  much  concerned  at 
a  young  gentleman's  getting  his  feet  wet  under  a  like 
impulse. 

'  You'd  a  deal  better  go  baek,  sir,'  said  Dolly,  with 
respectful  compas.>iion.  *  You've  no  call  to  eaten  cold  ; 
and  I'd  ask  you  if  you'd  be  so  go(xi  as  tell  my  husband 
to  come,  on  your  way  back — he 's  at  the  Kainbow,  I 
doubt — if  you  found  him  anyway  sober  enough  to  bo 
o'  use.  Or  else,  there  "s  Mrs.  Snell  'ud  happen  send  tho 
boy  up  to  fetch  and  carry,  for  there  may  be  things 
wanted  from  the  doctor's.' 
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*No,  I'll  stay,  now  I'm  once  out — I '11  stay  outside 
here,'  said  Godfrey,  when  they  came  opposite  INIarner's 
cottage.  '  You  can  come  and  tell  me  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you're  very  good  :  you've  a  tender  heart,' 
said  Dolly,  going  to  the  door. 

Godfrey  was  too  painfully  preoccupied  to  feel  a  twinge 
of  self-reproach  at  this  undeserved  praise.  He  walked 
up  and  down,  unconscious  that  he  was  plunging  ankle- 
deep  in  snow,  unconscious  of  everytliing  but  trembling 
suspense  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  cottage,  and 
the  effect  of  each  alternative  on  his  future  lot.  No,  not 
quite  unconscious  of  everything  else.  Deeper  do\vn, 
and  half-smothered  by  passionate  desire  and  dread, 
there  was  the  sense  that  he  ought  not  to  be  waiting  on 
these  alternatives  ;  that  he  ought  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  his  deeds,  own  the  miserable  wife,  and  fulfil 
the  claims  of  the  helpless  child.  But  he  had  not  moral 
courage  enough  to  contemplate  that  active  renunciation 
of  Nancy  as  possible  for  him :  he  had  only  conscience 
and  heart  enough  to  make  him  for  ever  uneasy  under 
the  weakness  that  forbade  the  renunciation.  And  at 
this  moment  his  mind  leaped  away  from  all  restraint 
toward  the  sudden  prospect  of  deliverance  from  his 
long  bondage. 

'  Is  she  dead  ?  '  said  the  voice  that  predominated 
over  every  other  within  him.  '  If  she  is,  I  may  marry 
Nancy ;  and  then  I  shall  be  a  good  fellow  in  future, 
and  have  no  secrets,  and  the  child — shall  be  taken  care 
of  somehow.'  But  across  that  vision  came  the  other 
possibihty — '  She  may  hve,  and  then  it 's  all  up  with  me.' 

Godfrey  never  knew  how  long  it  was  before  the  door 
of  the  cottage  opened  and  JVIr.  Kimble  came  out.  He 
went  forward  to  meet  his  uncle,  prepared  to  suppress 
the  agitation  he  must  feel,  whatever  news  he  was 
to  hear. 

'  I  waited  for  you,  as  I  'd  come  so  far,'  he  said,  speak- 
ing first. 

'  Pooh,  it  was  nonsense  for  you  to  come  out :  why 
didn't  you  send  one  of  the  men  ?     There's  nothing  to 
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be  done.  She 's  dead — has  been  dead  for  hours,  T  shouM 
say.' 

*  What  8ort  of  woman  is  she  ?  *  Boid  Godfrey,  fecliii 
the  blood  rush  to  his  face. 

*  A  young  woman,  but  emaciated,  with  lone;  blark 
hair.  Some  vaprant— quite  in  rap*.  She's  got  a  wed- 
ding-ring on,  however.  They  must  fetch  her  away  to 
the  workhouse  to-morrow.     Come,  come  along.* 

*  I  want  to  look  at  her,'  said  (Jo<^lfrey.  *  I  think  I  saw 
Fucli  a  woman  yesterday.  I  '11  overtAKe  you  in  a  minuto 
or  two.* 

Mr.  Kimble  went  on,  and  CSodfrey  tumc<l  back  to  tho 
cottage.  He  east  only  one  glance  at  the  deful  face  on 
t!         "  '     '   ''   "'.vhad  smoothed  with  dccont  care  ; 

I  it  last  look  at  his  iinhap}»y  hated 

wilt-  bo  v*til,  •  !ie  end  of  .si^  rs  every  lino 

in  the  worn  f  present  to  1      :  a  ho  told  tho 

full  story  of  this  night. 

He  turned  immerliatoly  towards  the  hearth  whcr 
Silaa  Mamcr  sat  hilling  the  rhild.     She  was  j)erfectL 
<l        •  ■      ■  l.y  Rwect  nor- 

n  :.  /  calm  which 

makes  OS  older  human  bem^'s,  with  our  inward  turmoil, 
feel  a  certain  awe  in  the  presence  of  a  little  child,  such 
as  we  feci  before  some  quiet  majesty  or  beauty  in  the 
earth  or  sky — before  a  steady-glowing  planet,  or  a  full- 
flowwed  eglantine,  or  the  handing  treos  over  a  nilont 
pathwoy.     The  wifl<  xr  eyes  looked  up  at  (God- 

frey's without  any  w  ^  or  sitm  of  recognition  : 

the  child  rould  make  no  visible  audible  claim  on  its 
father  ;  and  the  father  felt  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings, 
a  conflict  of  regret  anfl  joy,  that  the  puLse  of  that  littlo 
heart  hatl  nore^pon-"  for  the  half  jealous  yearning  in  his 
own,  when  the  blue  eyes  turned  away  from  him  slowly, 
and  fixed  themselvo''  on  the  weaver's  queer  face,  which 
was  bent  low  down  to  look  at  them,  while  the  small 
hand  bo^an  to  pull  Mamcr's  withered  cheek  with  loving 
disti  juration. 

'  You'll  take  the  child  to  the  parish  to-morrow  ?  * 
asked  Godfrey,  speaking  as  indifferently  as  he  could- 
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*  Wlio  says  so  ?  '  said  Mamer,  sharply.  *  "Will  they 
make  me  take  her  ?  ' 

*  Why,  you  wouldn't  like  to  keep  her,  should  you — 
an  old  bachelor  like  you  ?  ' 

'  Till  anybody  shows  they've  a  right  to  take  her  away 
from  me,'  said  Marner.  '  The  mother 's  dead,  and  I 
reckon  it's  got  no  father :  it's  a  lone  thing — and  I'm 
a  lone  thing.  My  money 's  gone,  I  don't  know  where — 
and  this  is  come  from  I  don't  know  where.  I  know 
nothing — I'm  partly  mazed,' 

'  Poor  httle  thing  ! '  said  Godfrey.  '  Let  me  givo 
something  towards  finding  it  clothes.' 

He  had  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  found  half- 
a-guinea,  and,  thrusting  it  into  Silas's  hand,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  cottage  to  overtake  Mr.  Kimble. 

'Ah,  I  see  it 's  not  the  same  woman  I  saw,'  he  said,  as  he 
came  up.  '  It 's  a  pretty  little  child :  the  old  fellow  seems 
to  want  to  keep  it ;  that's  strange  for  a  miser  like  him. 
But  I  gave  him  a  trifle  to  help  him  out :  the  parish  isn't 
likely  to  quarrel  with  him  for  the  right  to  keep  the  child.* 

'  No  ;  but  I've  seen  the  time  when  I  might  have 
:juarrelled  with  him  for  it  myself.  It's  too  late  now, 
though.  If  the  child  ran  into  the  fire,  your  aunt 's  too 
fat  to  overtake  it :  she  could  only  sit  and  grunt  like  an  ' 
alarmed  sow.  But  what  a  fool  you  are,  Godfrey,  to 
3ome  out  in  your  dancing  shoes  and  stockings  in  this 
waj — and  you  one  of  the  beaux  of  the  evening,  and  at 
70ur  own  house  I  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  such  freaks, 
^oung  fellow  ?  Has  Miss  Nancy  been  cruel,  and  do 
you  want  to  spite  her  by  spoiling  your  pumps  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  everything  has  been  disagreeable  to-night.  I  was 
tired  to  death  of  jigging  and  gallanting,  and  that  bother 
ibout  the  hornpipes.  And  I  'd  got  to  dance  with  the 
Dther  Miss  Gunn,'  said  Godfrey,  glad  of  the  subterfuge 
tiis  uncle  had  suggested  to  him. 

The  prevarication  and  white  lies  which  a  mind  that 
keeps  itself  ambitiously  pure  is  as  uneasy  under  as  a 
^reat  artist  under  the  false  touches  that  no  eye  detects 
but  his  own,  are  worn  as  lightly  as  mere  trimmings 
vThen  once  the  actions  have  become  a  lie. 
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CJodfroy  reappeared  in  the  White  Parlour  witJi  dr\ 
foot,  and,  ninco  the  tnith  must  bo  told,  with  n  sonso 
of  relief  and  pladness  that  was  too  strong  for  painful 
though  la  to  Btrupcl<*  with.     For  could  ho  not  venture 
now,  whenever  oj){)ortunity  olTered,  to  say  the  tondorest 
things  to  Nancy  Lammeter — to  promise  her  and  him 
M'l  that  he  would  always  l>e  just  what  she  would  desir 
to  sre  him  ?     Inhere  wa-s  no  danger  that  his  dead  \\\: 
would  ho  r<»rognize<l  :    those  were  not  days  of  acti\i 
inijuiry  and  WKip  report  ;    and  ii»  for   the  registry  <'^ 
\hi-\T  marriago,  that  wa.s  a  long  way  off.  hurietl  in  v 
turned  pagt^,  away  from  every  one's  intercut  hut  1. 
own.     l>un>*ey  miglit  betray  him  if  he  came  back  ;  t- 
Dunscy  might  be  won  to  silence. 

And  when  events  turn  out  so  much  bt'tter  for  a  man 
than  he  ha.**  had  r<a.«on  to  dread,  is  it  not  a  proof  that 
his  conduct  ha'^  IwM'n  les,^  foolish  and  blameworthy 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  appcnred  ?  When  we  are 
t  r<  atM  well,  %ve  naturally  begin  to  think  that  we  are  no* 
nit  v'cther  unmcritt^rious,  and  that  it  is  only  just  ^'. 
hhould  treat  -  well,  an<i  not  mar  our  own  gotxl 

fortune.     Wi,  r  all,  would  be  the  use  of  his  con- 

f'^Ksing  the  paat  to  Nancy  Lammeter.  and  throwing  away 
his  liappiness  ? — nay,  hers  ?  for  he  felt  some  contidenc^ 
th.it  she  loved  him.  As  for  the  child,  he  would  ^' 
that  it  was  cared  for:  ho  would  never  forsake  it;  lie 
would  do  everything  but  own  it.  Perhaps  it  wf»u|(l  1)6 
just  as  happy  in  life  without  being  owned  by  its  father, 
peeing  that  nobody  could  tell  how  things  would  turn 
out,  and  that — is  there  any  other  reason  want<xl  ? — 
well,  then,  that  the  father  would  be  much  happier  with- 
out owning  the  child. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thhre  was  a  pauper's  burial  that  week  in  Raveloc, 
and  up  Kcnch  Yard  at  Batherlcy  it  wa.s  known  that 
the  dork-haired  woman  with  the  fair  child,  who  had 
lately  come  to  lodge  there,  was  gone  away  again.    That 
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was  all  the  express  note  taken  that  Molly  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  eyes  of  men.  But  the  unwept  death 
which,  to  the  general  lot,  seemed  as  trivial  as  the 
summer-shed  leaf,  was  charged  with  the  force  of  destiny 
\o  certain  human  lives  that  we  know  of,  shaping  their 
joys  and  sorrows  even  to  the  end. 

iSilas  Marner's  determination  to  keep  the  '  tramp's 
child  '  was  matter  of  hardly  less  surprising  and  iterated 
t  alk  in  the  village  than  the  robbery  of  his  money.  That 
softening  of  feeling  towards  him  which  dated  from  his 
misfortime,  that  merging  of  suspicion  and  dislike  in 
a  rather  contemptuous  pity  for  him  as  lone  and  crazy, 
was  now  accompanied  with  a  more  active  sympathy, 
o>^pecially  amongst  the  women.  Notable  mothers,  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  keep  children  '  whole  and  sweet '  ; 
lazy  mothers,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  interrupted 
in  folding  their  arms  and  scratching  their  elbows  by 
the  mischievous  propensities  of  children  just  firm  on  their 
logs,  were  equally  interested  in  conjecturing  how  a  lone 
man  would  manage  with  a  two-year-old  child  on  his 
hands,  and  were  equally  ready  with  their  suggestions  : 
the  notable  chiefly  telling  him  what  he  had  better  do, 
and  the  lazy  ones  being  emphatic  in  telling  him  what 
he  would  never  be  able  to  do. 

Among  the  notable  mothers,  Dolly  Winthrop  was  the 
one  whose  neighbourly  offices  were  the  most  acceptable 
to  Mamer,  for  they  were  rendered  without  any  show 
of  bustling  instruction.  Silas  had  shown  her  the  half- 
guinea  given  to  him  by  Godfrey,  and  had  asked  her 
what  he  should  do  about  getting  some  clothes  for  the 
child. 

'  Eh,  Master  Marner,'  said  Dolly,  *  there 's  no  call  to 
buy,  no  more  nor  a  pair  o'  shoes  ;  for  I've  got  the  little 
p^'tticoats  as  Aaron  wore  five  years  ago,  and  it's  ill 
^})ending  the  money  on  them  baby-clothes,  for  the  child 
"nil  grow  like  grass  i'  May,  bless  it — that  it  will.' 

And  the  same  day  Dolly  brought  her  bundle,  and  dis- 
played to  ^lamer,  one  by  one,  the  tiny  garments  in 
their  due  order  of  succession,  most  of  them  patched  and 
darned,  but  clean  and  neat  as  fresh-sprung  herbs.  This 
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wa.**  tlip  introduction  to  a  greftt  ceremony  with  soap  and 
water,  from  which  baby  came  out  in  now  bounty,  an' I 
<*at  on  Dolly's  knee,  handling  her  toes  and  ehucklin 
and  1  '"'  topetiuT  with  an  air  of  bavin 

nwidt  .  iea  about  herself,  which  she  con; 

municatod  by  alternate  sounds  of  '  gug-gng-j^g,'  an  ' 
'mammy.'  Tlic  *  mammy'  was  not  a  cry  of  need  «  . 
uneasiness  :  Baby  had  been  used  to  utter  it  without 
exj>eiting  either  stnmd  or  touch  to  follow. 

*  .\nyl>«xly  'ud  think  the  angils  in  heaven  couldn't  b 
prottiir.'   said     Dliv.    ruMnin;    the   golden   curls   and 
kissing  them.      '  And  t<»  think  of  it.s  lK»ing  covered  \m' 
them  dirty  rags — and  the  poor  mother — froze  to  deatli 
but  thcn^ 's  Them  as  took  can^  of  it,  and  brought  it  i  ' 
your  «lo<»r,  Ma-stor  Mamer.     Tlie  door  was  ojM'n,  and 
it  walkt«d  m  over    ■  if  it  had  been  a  litt ! 
8tarve<l  robin.      1  '                             n'  door  was  open  ?  ' 

*  Yes»,'  said  S        .  r  .    :  t  itively.     '  Ye,s--the  door  w 
open.     'Hie  mwus  v  .^  ^^>ur  1  don't  know  where,  and  thi 
is  come  from  I  don't  know  where.' 

He  had  not  mmlioned  to  any  one  hi.s  uneonsciousne 
of  the  child's  entrance,  shrinking  from  (juc.stions  whii 
nii,;lit  Iea<i  to  the  fact  he  him.nclf  suspected — namel\, 
that  he  had  In-cn  in  one  of  his  trances. 

*  Ah,'  said  Dolly,  with  soothing  gravity,  '  it's  like  t! 
night  and  the  morning,  and  the  sleeping  and  the  wakin 
and  the  rain  and  the  harvest — one  goes  and  the  oth' 
comes,  and  wo  know  nothing  how  nor  where.  We  may 
strive  and  .scrat  and  fend,  but  it 's  little  we  can  do  arter 
all — the  big  things  come  and  gowi'  no  striving  o'  our'n  — 
they  do,  that  they  do  ;  and  I  think  you're  in  the  right 
on  It  to  keep  the  little  un.  Master  Mamer,  seeing  as  it's 
l>ecn  sent  to  you,  though  there's  folks  a,s  thinks  dif- 
ferent. You  '11  happen  Ix*  a  bit  moithcred  with  it  whilo 
it 's  so  little  ;  but  I'll  come,  and  welcome,  and  sec  to  it 
for  you  :  I've  a  bit  o'  time  to  spare  most  days,  for  when 
one  getA  up  betimes  i'  the  morning,  the  clock  seems  to 
Stan'  still  tow'rt  ten,  afore  it 's  time  to  go  about  the 
victual.  So,  as  1  say,  I'll  como  to  sec  to  the  child  for 
you,  and  welcome.' 
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'  Thank  j'ou  .  . .  kindly,'  said  Silas,  he.-itating  a  little, 

*  ril  be  glad  if  you'll  tell  me  things.  But,'  he  added, 
uneasily,  leaning  forward  to  look  at  Baby  with  some 
jealousy,  as  she  was  resting  her  head  backward  against 
Dolly's  arm,  and  eyeing  him  contentedly  from  a  dis- 
tance— *  But  I  want  to  do  things  for  it  myself,  else  it 
may  get  fond  o'  somebody  else,  and  not  fond  o'  me. 
I've  been  used  to  fending  for  myself  in  the  house — I  can 
Icam,  1  can  learn.' 

'  Eh,  to  be  sure,'  said  Dolly,  gently.  *  I've  seen  men 
a3  are  wonderful  handy  wi'  children.  The  men  are 
awk'ard  and  contrairy  mostly,  God  help  'em — but  when 
the  drink's  out  of  'em,  they  aren't  unsensible,  though 
they're  bad  for  leeching  and  bandaging — so  fiery  and 
unpatient.  You  see  this  goes  first,  next  the  skin,'  pro- 
ceeded Dolly,  taking  up  the  little  shirt,  and  putting 
it  on. 

'  Yes,'  said  Marner,  docilely,  bringing  his  eyes  very 
close,  that  they  might  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  ; 
whereupon  Baby  seized  his  head  with  both  her  small 
arms,  and  put  her  lips  against  his  face  with  purring 
noises. 

'  See  there,'  said  Dolly,  with  a  woman's  tender  tact, 

*  she 's  fondest  o'  you.  She  wants  to  go  o'  your  lap, 
I'll  be  bound.  Go,  then  :  take  her,  Master  Marner ; 
you  can  put  the  things  on,  and  then  you  can  say  an 
you've  done  for  her  from  the  first  of  her  coming  to  you.' 

Marner  took  her  on  his  lap,  trembling  with  an  emotion 
mysterious  to  himself,  at  something  unkno'svn  dawning 
on  his  life.  Thought  and  feeling  were  so  confused  within 
him,  that  if  he  had  tried  to  give  them  utterance,  he  could 
only  have  said  that  the  child  was  come  instead  of  the 
gold — that  the  gold  had  turned  into  the  child.  He  took 
the  garments  from  Dollj'-,  and  put  them  on  under  her 
teaching ;  interrupted,  of  course,  by  Baby's  gymnastics. 

'  There,  then  !  why,  you  take  to  it  quite  easy.  Master 
Marner,'  said  Dolly ;  '  but  what  shall  you  do  when  you're 
forced  to  sit  in  your  loom  ?  For  she  '11  get  busier  and 
mischievouser  every  day — she  will,  bless  her.  It 's  lucky 
as  you've  got  that  high  hearth  i'stead  of  a  grate,  for  that 
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keops  tho  fire  more  out  of  her  roach  ;  but  if  you've  jijot 
iioythinf;  as  can  l>e  spilt  or  broke,  or  as  is  tit  to  cut  li«r 
fingers  oil,  she'll  be  at  it — and  it  is  but  right  you  shouM 
know.' 

Sila.s  meditated  a  little  while  in  some  perplexity. 
'  I  'U  tie  her  to  the  leg  o'  the  loom,'  he  «nid  at  bust — '  tit* 
her  with  a  u'ood  long  strip  o'  something.' 

'  \Vt  11,  ni  lyhai)  that'll  clo.  afl  it 's  a  little  gell,  for  they  >o 
oa3ifr  jH  r^UiidtMl  to  sit  i'  t)iie  place  ncr  the  lads.  I  know 
what  th<'  lad-4  arc  ;  for  1  ve  had  four — four  I've  had, 
(«od  knows— and  if  you  wa«  to  take  and  tie  'em  up, 
they'd  make  n  tighting  and  a  crying  an  if  you  wa.^ 
ringinK  pigs.  But  I  '11  bring  you  my  little  chair,  and 
some  bits  o'  r>  '  id  things  for  her  to  play  wi*  ;   nu' 

she '11  sit  and  (  •> 'em  as  if  they  wa«  alive.     Kli, 

if  it  wai<n't  a  sin  to  the  lad.-^  to  wish  'em  made  difTerciit, 
bless  'cm,  I  should  ha'  l)ecn  glad  for  one  of  'em  to  Ih» 
m  little  gel! ;  and  to  think  as  1  could  ha*  taught  her  to 
acour,  and  mend,  and  the  knittintf.  and  everything. 
But  1  can  teach  'em  this  little  un,  .Mxsier  Mamer,  when 
ahe  gets  old  enough.' 

*  But  she  'II  U'  my  Uttle  un,'  said  Mamer,  rather  hastily. 
*  She  'II  lie  nobody  else's.' 

'  No,  to  be  sure  ;  you'll  have  a  right  to  her  if  you'r' 
a  father  to  her,  and  bring  her  up  according.  But.' 
ad(le(l  I>jlly,  c(»ming  to  a  jwint  which  she  hjvd  deter- 
mine<i  beforehand  to  touch  uj>on,  'you  must  brin^  her 
up  like  christened  folks's  children,  and  take  her  to 
church,  and  let  her  learn  her  catechi/e,  a.s  my  littlo 
Aaron  can  sav  off — the  '*  I  believe,"  and  everything, 
and  "  hurt  nolxxly  by  word  or  de«*d,"  — as  well  as  if  he 
was  the  cK  rk.  Tliat  's  what  you  must  do,  MasUr 
Mamer,  if  you  'd  do  the  right  thing  by  the  orphin  child.' 

Mamcr's  pale  face  flushed  suddenly  under  a  new 
anxiety.  His  mind  was  too  busy  trying  to  give  some 
definite  bearing  to  Dolly's  words  for  him  U)  think  of 
•Dswering  her. 

*  And  it's  my  belief,'  she  went  on,  '  as  tho  poor  littlo 
crcatur  has  never  been  christened,  and  it's  nothing  but 
right  as  the  parson  should  be  spoke  to  ;  and  if  you  was 
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noways  unwilling,  I'd  talk  to  Mr.  Macey  about  it  this 
very  day.  For  if  the  child  ever  went  anyways  wrong, 
and  you  hadn't  done  your  part  by  it,  Master  Marner — 
'noculation,  and  everjrthing  to  save  it  from  harm — it 
\id  be  a  thorn  i'  your  bed  for  ever  o'  this  side  the  grave  ; 
and  I  can't  think  as  it  'ud  be  easy  lying  down  for  any- 
body when  they'd  got  to  another  world,  if  they  hadn't 
done  their  part  by  the  helpless  children  as  come  wi'out 
their  own  asking.' 

Dolly  herself  was  disposed  to  be  silent  for  some  time 
now,  for  she  had  spoken  from  the  depths  of  her  own 
simple  belief,  and  was  much  concerned  to  know  whether 
her  words  would  produce  the  desired  effect  on  Silas. 
He  was  puzzled  and  anxious,  for  Dolly's  word  '  chris- 
tened '  conveyed  no  distinct  meaning  to  him.  He  had 
only  heard  of  baptism,  and  had  only  seen  the  baptism 
of  grown-up  men  and  women. 

*  What  is  it  as  you  mean  by  "  christened  "  ?  '  he  said 
at  last,  timidly.  '  Won't  folks  be  good  to  her  with- 
out it  ?  ' 

'  Dear,  dear  !  Master  Marner,'  said  Dolly,  with  gentle 
distress  and  compassion.  '  Had  you  never  no  father 
nor  mother  as  taught  you  to  say  your  prayers,  and  as 
there 's  good  words  and  good  things  to  keep  us  from 
harm  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Silas,  in  a  low  voice  ;  '  I  know  a  deal  about 
that — used  to,  used  to.  But  your  ways  are  different : 
my  country  was  a  good  waj'  off.'  He  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  added,  more  decidedly,  '  But  I  want 
to  do  everything  as  can  be  done  for  the  child.  And 
whatever 's  right  for  it  i'  this  country,  and  you  think  'ull 
do  it  good,  I'll  act  according,  if  you'll  tell  me.' 

'  Well,  then.  Master  Marner,'  said  Dolly,  inwardly  re- 
joiced, '  I'll  ask  Mr.  Macey  to  speak  to  the  parson  about 
it ;  and  you  must  fix  on  a  name  for  it,  because  it  must 
have  a  name  giv'  it  when  it 's  christened. 

*  My  mother's  name  was  Hephzibah,'  said  Silas, '  and 
my  little  sister  was  named  after  her.' 

*  Eh,  that 's  a  hard  name,'  said  Dolly.  '  I  partly 
think  it  isn't  a  christened  name.' 
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*  It's  a  Bible  name.'  said  Silns,  old  ideas  rconrrinp. 

*  Then  I  'vc  no  call  to  sjx«ak  again'  it,'  said  Dolly, 
rather  stArtUxi  by  Sil.vs's  knowliKlgc  on  this  head  ;  '  but 
you  see  I'm  no  si  holard,  and  I'm  slow  at  catching  the 
worda.  My  husband  8a>*8  I'm  allays  like  as  if  1  waa 
putting  tho  haft  for  the  handle — that's  what  he  says — 
fi»r  he  'fl  very  sharp.  God  h«'lp  him.  liut  it  wa«  awk'ard 
cilling  your  little  sister  by  such  a  hard  name,  when 
vmi'd  pot  nothing  big  to  say,  like — wasn't  it.  Master 
Mamer  ?  ' 

*  We  called  her  Eppie,'  said  Silaa. 

'  Well,  if  it  was  noways  wrong  to  shorten  the  nam  , 
it  'ud  l)e  a  deal  handier.  And  so  I'll  go  now,  Mtuster 
M.imer,  and  I'll  speak  about  the  christening  afore  dark ; 
antl  I  wi>h  you  the  best  o'  luck,  and  it's  my  belief  as 
it  "II  come  to  vou,  if  you  do  what's  right  by  the  orphin 
child; — and  there  's  the  'noculation  to  \hs  seen  to  ;  and 
aa  to  washing  iti»  bit/*  o'  things,  you  need  look  to  nobody 
bat  me,  for  I  can  do  'em  wi'  one  hand  when  I've  got  my 
Bud.s  about.  Kh,  the  ble»se<i  angil  !  You'll  let  me 
bring  my  Aaron  one  o'  these  days,  and  he'll  show  li^r 
his  littl«>  cart  as  his  father 's  made  for  him,  and  the  blacl. 
and-white  pup  as  he's  got  a-rearing.' 

Baby  uvM  rhristone<l,  the  rector  deciding  that  a  double 
1'  !"sser  risk  to  incur  ;   and  on  this  occa- 

M  ^  him.self  as  clean  and  tidy  as  he  could. 

appeare<l  for  the  first  time  within  thechureh,  andshan  I 
in  the  ol>scrvanc«  ^  h*'ld  sacred  by  his  neighbours,  ilo 
was  quite  unable,  by  means  of  anything  he  heard  or  saw, 
to  id.-ntify  the  Raveloe  religion  with  his  old  faith:  if 
hf  could  at  any  time  in  his  previous  life  have  done  so, 
it  must  Iiave  been  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  feeling  n-ady 
to  vibrate  with  sympathy,  rather  than  by  a  comparison 
of  phras'  s  and  ideas  ;  and  now  for  long  years  that  feeling 
had  been  dormant.  He  had  no  distinct  idea  about  the 
baptism  and  the  church-going,  except  that  Dolly  had 
said  it  was  for  th"  good  of  the  child  ;  and  in  this  way, 
as  the  weeks  grew  to  months,  the  child  created  fresh 
and  fresh  links  Ix'tween  his  life  and  the  lives  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  .shrunk  continually  into  narrower  isola- 
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tion.  Unlike  the  gold  which  needed  nothing,  and  must 
be  worshipped  in  close-locked  solitude — which  was 
hidden  away  from  the  daylight,  was  deaf  to  the  song 
of  birds,  and  started  to  no  human  tones — Eppie  was 
a  creature  of  endless  claims  and  ever-growing  desires, 
seeking  and  loving  sunshine,  and  living  sounds,  and 
living  movements  ;  making  trial  of  everything,  with 
trust  in  new  joy,  and  stirring  the  human  kindness  in 
all  eyes  that  looked  on  her.  The  gold  had  kept  his 
thoughts  in  an  ever-repeated  circle,  leading  to  nothing 
beyond  itself  ;  but  Eppie  was  an  object  compacted  of 
changes  and  hopes  that  forced  his  thoughts  onward, 
and  carried  them  far  away  from  their  old  eager  pacing 
towards  the  same  blank  limit — carried  them  away  to 
the  new  things  that  would  come  with  the  coming  years, 
when  Eppie  would  have  learned  to  understand  how 
her  father  Silas  cared  for  her  ;  and  made  him  look  for 
images  of  that  time  in  the  ties  and  charities  that  bound 
together  the  families  of  the  neighbours.  The  gold  had 
asked  that  he  should  sit  weaving  longer  and  longer, 
deafened  and  blinded  more  and  more  to  all  things  ex- 
cept the  monotony  of  his  loom  and  the  repetition  of 
his  web  ;  but  Eppie  called  him  away  from  his  weaving, 
and  made  him  think  all  its  pauses  a  holiday,  reawaken- 
ing his  senses  with  her  fresh  life,  even  to  the  old  winter- 
flies  that  came  crawling  forth  in  the  early  spring  sim- 
shine,  and  warming  him  into  joy  because  she  had  joy. 

And  when  the  sunshine  grew  strong  and  lasting,  so 
that  the  buttercups  were  thick  in  the  meadows,  Silas 
might  be  seen  in  the  sunny  mid-day,  or  in  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  shadows  were  lengthening  under 
the  hedgerows,  strolling  out  with  imcovered  head  to 
carry  Eppie  beyond  the  Stone-pits  to  where  the  flowers 
grew,  till  they  reached  some  favourite  bank  where  he 
could  sit  down,  while  Eppie  toddled  to  pluck  the 
flowers,  and  make  remarks  to  the  winged  things  that 
murmured  happily  above  the  bright  petals,  calling 
*  Dad-dad's '  attention  continually  by  bringing  him  the 
flowers.  Then  she  would  turn  her  ear  to  some  sudden 
bird-note,  and  Silas  learned  to  please  her  by  making 
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sign^  of  hushed  stillness,  that  they  might  listen  for  tl, 
note  to  come  again  :  so  that  whon  it  canio,  slio  set  uj» 
her  small  back  and  laugluni  with  ^rgling  truimph. 
Sitting  on  the  hanks  in  this  way,  Silas  In^gan  to  lool. 
for  the  once  fanuhur  horh.s  apajn  ;  and  as  the  loavf  . 
with  thrir  unchanged  outline  and  markings,  lay  on  his 
palm,  thc-re  was  a  sense  of  crowding  remembrances  from 
which  he  turned  away  timidly,  taking  refuge  in  Eppie'a 
little  world,  that  lay  lightly  on  his  enfeeble<l  spirit. 

A"  th<»  child's  mind  was  growing  into  knowledge.  In 
mind  was  growing  into  memory  :    as  her  life  unfolded, 
his  soul,  long  stu|><"fjed  in  a  cold  narrow  prison,  waw  un- 
folding  too,   and   trembling   gradually  into   full  con- 
Hciousn«is. 

It  vriiM  an  intluenco  which  must  gather  force  with 
every  new  vcar  :    the  tones  that  stirred  Sila-s's  In  it  t 
grew  articulate,  jind  called  for  more  distinct  answi  r-  ; 
shapes  and  sounds  grew  clearer  for  Kppii''s  eyes  anl 
ears,  and  there  was  more  that  *  Dad-dad  '  was  impera 
lively  required  to  notice  and  account  for.     Also,  by  tl 
time  Kppio  wa.s  threr  years  old,  she  develop*^!  a  fit 
capacity  for  misihi«*f,  and  for  devising  inL'«niou9  wa\ 
of  being  trouM'"<onie,  which  found  much  cx«Tcise.  n   l 
only  for  Silass  pati«ncr,  but  for  his    wat<'lifulnoss  and 
|)enetration.     Sorely  wjw  poor  Silas  puzzhnl  on  such 
occasions  by  the  inconipivliblo  demands  of  love.     Dolly 
Winthrop  told  him  punishment  was  goml  for  Eppi«, 
and  that,  as  for  rearing  a  child  without  making  it  tingle 
a  little  in  soft  and  safi-  piac  cs  now  and  then,  it  was  not 
to  be  done. 

'To  be  sure,  there's  another  thing  you  might  do. 
Master  Mamer,'  added  Dolly,  meditatively :  *  you  might 
shut  her  up  once  i'  the  coal-hole.  That  was  what  I  did 
wi*  Aaron  ;  for  1  wa«  that  silly  wi'  the  youngest  lad,  as 
I  could  never  bear  to  smack  him.  Not  as  1  could  find 
r  my  heart  to  let  hira  stay  i'  the  coal-hole  more  nor  a 
minute,  but  it  was  enough  to  colly  him  all  over,  so  as 
he  must  be  new  washed  and  dressed,  and  it  was  as  good 
as  a  rod  to  him — that  was.  But  I  put  it  upon  your 
conscience,  Ma.ster  Mamer,  as  there  'a  one  of  'em  you 
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must  choose — ayther  smacking  or  the  coal-hole — else 
she'll  get  so  masterful,  there  '11  be  no  holding  her.' 

Silas  was  impressed  with  the  melancholy  truth  of  this 
last  remark  ;  but  his  force  of  mind  failed  before  the 
only  two  penal  methods  open  to  him,  not  only  because 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  hurt  Eppie,  but  because  he 
trembled  at  a  moment's  contention  with  her,  lest  she 
should  love  him  the  less  for  it.  Let  even  an  affectionate 
Goliath  get  himself  tied  to  a  small  tender  thing,  dread- 
ing to  hurt  it  by  pulling,  and  dreading  still  more  to  snap 
the  cord,  and  which  of  the  two,  pray,  will  be  master  ? 
It  was  clear  that  Eppie,  with  her  short  toddling  steps, 
must  lead  father  Silas  a  pretty  dance  on  any  fine  morn- 
ing when  circumstances  favoured  mischief. 

For  example.  He  had  wisely  chosen  a  broad  strip 
of  linen  as  a  means  of  fastening  her  to  his  loom  when 
he  was  busy  :  it  made  a  broad  belt  round  her  waist, 
and  was  long  enough  to  allow  of  her  reaching  the 
truckle-bed  and  sitting  down  on  it,  but  not  long  enough 
for  her  to  attempt  any  dangerous  climbing.  One  bright 
summer's  morning  Silas  had  been  more  engrossed  than 
usual  in  '  setting  up  '  a  new  piece  of  work,  an  occasion 
on  which  his  scissors  were  in  requisition.  These  scissors, 
owing  to  an  especial  warning  of  Dolly's,  had  been  kept 
carefully  out  of  Eppie's  reach  ;  but  the  click  of  them 
had  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  her  ear,  and,  watching 
the  results  of  that  click,  she  had  derived  the  philosophic 
lesson  that  the  same  cause  would  produce  the  same 
effect.  Silas  had  seated  himself  in  his  loom,  and  the 
noise  of  weaving  had  begim  ;  but  he  had  left  his  scissors 
on  a  ledge  which  Eppie's  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach ; 
and  now,  like  a  small  mouse,  watching  her  opportunity, 
she  stole  quietly  from  her  comer,  secured  the  scissors, 
and  toddled  to  the  bed  again,  setting  up  her  back  as  a 
mode  of  concealing  the  fact.  She  had  a  distinct  intention 
as  to  the  use  of  the  scissors  ;  and  having  cut  the  linen 
strip  in  a  jagged  but  effectual  manner,  in  two  moments 
she  had  run  out  at  the  open  door  where  the  sunshine 
was  inviting  her,  while  poor  Silas  believed  her  to  be  a 
better  child  than  usual.     It  was  not  until  he  happened 
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to  need  hi.'*  scissors  that  the  torriblo  fact  burst  upon 
him  :  Eppio  had  run  out  by  herself — had  pcrlinps 
fallen  into  the  Stone-pit.  Silas,  shaken  by  the  \v«irst 
fear  that  could  have  bofallen  him.  rushed  out,  calliti: 
*  Kppio  !  '  and  ran  eac»"rly  about  the  tmenclosed  sj^ac  >  . 
exploring  the  dry  cavitit's  into  which  she  might  liave 
fallen,  and  then  gazing  with  questioning  dread  at  Ih'^ 
smooth  re<l  surface  of  the  water.  The  cold  drops  stoiul 
on  his  brow.  Hcnv  long  had  she  bo(^n  out  ?  There  \v;i 
one  hopt*  —  that  »ihe  had  cn'pt  through  the  stile  and  gt 
into  th«  fieldi  where  he  habitually  took  her  to  stroll. 
But  the  grftn  wa«  high  in  the  meadow,  and  there  wn^ 
no  descrying  her.  if  she  were  there,  except  by  a  close 
Hear«"h  that  would  be  a  trespas.^  on  Mr.  Osgood'^  crop. 
Still,  that  mi.sdemeanour  must  be  committed  ;  and 
poor  Silas,  after  inrring  all  roimd  the  hedgerows,  tro- 
versofl  the  grasj*.  Ix^ginning  with  |)orturbed  vision  to 
Bee  Kppie  l>ohind  every  grouji  of  red  sorrel,  and  to  ser  hrr 
movmg  always  farther  off  as  he  approache<i.  Tiio 
inea<Iow  waa  searched  in  vain  ;  and  he  got  over  the  stilo 
into  th«»  next  field,  looking  with  dying  hope  towards 
a  small  jKmd  which  was  now  re<lu('ed  to  its  summer 
ahailowneH'.  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  maririn  of  good  ad- 
hesive inu<l.  Hep',  however,  aat  Ei)pie,  discoursing 
cheerfully  to  her  own  small  boot,  which  she  was  using 
ns  a  bucket  to  convey  the  water  into  a  deep  hoof-mark, 
while  her  little  naked  foot  was  planted  comfortably  on 
n  of  olive-green  mud.     A  r«l-headed  calf  was 

ol  J  her  with  alarmed  doubt  through  the  opposite 

he<ige. 

Here  was  clearly  n  case  of  aberration  in  a  christened 
child  which  demanded  Bcvcre  treatment ;  but  Sila.s, 
overcome  with  convulsive  joy  at  finding  his  trea.suro 
again,  could  do  nothing  but  snatch  her  up,  and  cover 
her  with  half-sobbing  kisses.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
carried  hep  home,  and  had  b<>gun  to  think  of  the  neces- 
sary washing,  that  he  recollected!  the  need  that  he 
should  punish  Eppie,  and  '  make  her  remember.'  The 
idea  that  she  might  run  away  again  and  come  to  harm, 
gave  him  unusual  resolution,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
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determined  to  try  the  coal-hole — a  small  closet  near  the 
hearth. 

'  Naughty,  naughty  Eppie,'  he  suddenly  began,  hold- 
ing her  on  his  knee,  and  pointing  to  her  muddy  feet  and 
clothes — '  naughty  to  cut  with  the  scissors,  and  run 
away.  Eppie  must  go  into  the  coal-hole  for  being 
naughty.     Daddy  must  put  her  in  the  coal-hole.' 

He  half  expected  that  this  would  be  shock  enough, 
and  that  Eppie  would  begin  to  cry.  But  instead  of 
that,  she  began  to  shake  herself  on  his  knee,  as  if  the 
proposition  opened  a  pleasing  novelty.  Seeing  that  he 
must  proceed  to  extremities,  he  put  her  into  the  coal- 
hole, and  held  the  door  closed,  with  a  trembling  sense 
that  he  was  using  a  strong  measure.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence,  but  then  came  a  little  cry,  '  Opy, 
opy  !  *  and  Silas  let  her  out  again,  saying,  '  Now  Eppie 
'ull  never  be  naughty  again,  else  she  must  go  in  the 
coal-hole — a  black  naughty  place.' 

The  weaving  must  stand  still  a  long  while  this  morn- 
ing, for  now  Eppie  must  be  washed  and  have  clean 
clothes  on  ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  punishment 
would  have  a  lasting  effect,  and  save  time  in  future — 
though,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better  if  Eppie 
had  cried  more. 

In  half  an  hour  she  was  clean  again,  and  Silas  having 
turned  his  back  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  the  linen 
band,  threw  it  down  again,  with  the  reflection  that 
Eppie  would  be  good  without  fastening  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  He  turned  round  again,  and  was  going 
to  place  her  in  her  little  chair  near  the  loom,  when  she 
peeped  out  at  him  with  black  face  and  hands  again, 
and  said,  '  Eppie  in  de  toal-hole  !  ' 

This  total  failure  of  the  coal-hole  discipline  shook 
Silas's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  punishment.  '  She  'd 
take  it  all  for  fun,'  he  observed  to  Dolly, '  if  I  didn'  t  hurt 
her,  and  that  I  can't  do,  Mrs.  Winthrop.  If  she  makes 
me  a  bit  o'  trouble,  I  can  bear  it.  And  she 's  got  no 
tricks  but  what  she  '11  grow  out  of.' 

'  Well,  that 's  partly  true.  Master  Marner,'  said  Dolly, 
sympathetically ;    '  and  if  you  can't  bring  your  mind 
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to  friphtcn  hrr  ofT  touching  things,  you  must  do  what 
you  ran  to  keep  'em  out  of  her  way.     Thai's  what  I  do 
wi'  tlio  pups  as  the  lads  are  allays  a -rearing.     They  mil 
worry  ancl  gnaw — worry  and  gnaw  they  will,  if  it  w  i 
one's  Sunday  rap  as  hung  ajiy where  so  as  they  coul 
drag  it.     Tliey  know  no  difTerenee,  CJod  help  'rm  :    it 
the  pushing  o'  the  teeth  as  sets  them  on,  tiiat's  whii. 
It  is.' 

So  Eppio  waa  reared  without  punishment,  the  burd*  r 
of  her  niisdeodfl  being  borne  virariously  by  father  Sil.i 
The  stone  hut  waa  made  a  soft  nest  for  lier,  Hned  wii 
downy  patience  :  and  also  in  the  world  that  lay  beyoi) 
the  stono  hut  for  her,  she  knew  nothing  of  frowns  and 
denials. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  carrying  her  anl 
his  vini        "  ime  time.  Silas  took  her  with 

him  in  III  ,  .  s  to  tlu*  farm-houses,  \inwilling 

to  leave  her  U-h»nd  at  Dolly  WinLlirop's,  who  wa.s  always 
ready  to  take  rare  of  her;  and  little  curly-headed  Eppie, 
the  weaver's  child,  IxM-ame  an  object  of  interest  at 
'  it-lying  honif^teads,  as  well  as  in  the  village. 
li  he  had  been  treate^J  very  much  as  if  he  had 

Ix  '  ri  ■%  M^ofiil  gnome  or  brownie — a  (jueer  and  unac- 
(  ountal'lf  rr<ature,  who  must  necessarily  be  looke<I  at 
with  wondering  curiosity  and  repulsion,  and  with  whom 
one  would  be  glad  to  make  all  greetings  and  bargains 
as  brief  as  possible,  but  who  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
{'f'-pitiatory  wav.  and  occasionally  have  a  prenent  of 
pf-rk  or  gardcnstufT  to  <arry  home  with  him,  scuing 
that  without  him  there  wvis  no  getting  the  yarn  woven, 
liut  now  Silas  met  with  ojK«n  smiling  faces  and  cheerful 
questioning,  as  a  person  whose  satisfactions  and  difli- 
rulties  could  l)e  understood.  Everywhere  he  must  sit 
a  little  and  talk  about  the  child,  and  words  of  interest 
were  always  ready  for  him  :  *  Ah,  Master  Marner,  vou'll 
l>e  lucky  if  she  takes  the  measles  soon  and  easy  !  — or, 
'  Why,  there  isn't  many  lone  men  'ud  ha'  been  wishing 
to  take  up  with  a  little  un  like  that :  but  I  reckon  the 
weaving  makes  you  handier  than  men  as  do  out-door 
work — you're  partly  as  handy  as  a  woman,  for  weaving 
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comes  next  to  spinning.'  Elderly  masters  and'mistresses, 
seated  observantly  in  large  kitchen  arm-chairs,  shook 
their  heads  over  the  difficulties  attendant  on  rearing 
children,  felt  Eppie's  round  arms  and  legs,  and  pro- 
nounced them  remarkably  firm,  and  told  Silas  that,  if 
she  turned  out  well  (which,  however,  there  was  no 
telling),  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  have 
a  steady  lass  to  do  for  him  when  he  got  helpless. 
Servant  maidens  were  fond  of  carrying  her  out 
to  look  at  the  hens  and  chickens,  or  to  see  if  any 
cherries  could  be  shaken  down  in  the  orchard  ;  and  the 
small  boys  and  girls  approached  her  slowly,  with  cau- 
tious movement  and  steady  gaze,  like  little  dogs  face 
to  face  with  one  of  tlicir  own  kind,  till  attraction  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  soft  lips  were  put  out 
for  a  kiss.  No  child  was  afraid  of  approaching  Silas 
when  Eppie  was  near  him  :  there  was  no  repulsion 
around  him  now,  either  for  young  or  old  ;  for  the  little 
child  had  come  to  link  him  once  more  with  the  whole 
world.  There  was  love  between  him  and  the  child  that 
blent  them  into  one,  and  there  was  love  between  the  child 
and  the  world — from  men  andwomen  with  parental  looks 
and  tones,  to  the  red  lady-birds  and  the  round  pebbles. 
Silas  began  now  to  think  of  Raveloe  life  entirely  in 
relation  to  Eppie  :  she  must  have  everything  that  was 
a  good  in  Raveloe  ;  and  he  listened  docilely,  that  he 
might  come  to  understand  better  what  this  life  was, 
from  which,  for  fifteen  years,  he  had  stood  aloof  as 
from  a  strange  thing,  with  which  he  could  have  no 
communion :  as  some  man  who  has  a  precious  plant 
to  which  he  would  give  a  nurturing  home  in  a  new  soil, 
thinks  of  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  all  influences,  in 
relation  to  his  nursling,  and  asks  industriously  for  all 
knowledge  that  will  help  him  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  searching  roots,  or  to  guard  leaf  and  bud  from  in- 
vading harm.  The  disposition  to  hoard  had  been 
utterly  crushed  at  the  very  first  by  the  loss  of  his  long- 
stored  gold :  the  coins  he  earned  afterwards  seemed 
as  irrelevant  as  stones  brought  to  complete  a  house 
suddenly  buried    by    an  earthquake ;    the    sense  of 
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borcaveraent  was   too  heavy  upon   hira   for   tho  old 

thrill  of  satisfaction  to  arise  again  at  the  touch  of  tha 
nowly-eamed  coin.  And  now  something  had  come  to 
replace  his  hoard  which  gave  a  growing  purpose  to  tho 
earnings,  drawing  his  hope  and  joy  continually  onward 
beyond  the  money. 

In  old  days  there  wero  angels  who  came  and  took 
men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away  from  the  city  of 
destruction.  We  see  no  white- winded  angels  now.  But 
yet  men  are  led  away  from  threatening  destruction  : 
a  hand  is  put  into  theirs,  which  leads  them  forth  gently 
towards  a  calm  and  bright  land,  no  that  they  loolc 
no  more  ba«kward  ;  and  the  hand  may  bo  a  little 
child's. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tnr.RK  was  one  person,  as  you  will  believe,  who  watched 
with  k' '  ii'T  *  'ien  interest  than  any  other 

lh<' {jri'-^jMrii  .  :  _  .  i<*  under  the  weaver's  care. 

He  dared  not  do  anylhmg  tliat  would  imply  a  stronger 
interest  in  a  poor  man's  adopted  child  than  could  bo 
expected  from  the  kinrlliness  of  the  young  S(juire,  when 
a  rhanr«»  meeting  suggested  a  little  present  to  a  8imj)lo 
old  fellow  whom  others  notice<i  with  goodwill  ;  but  ho 
told  himself  that  t'ne  time  would  come  when  he  might 
do  something  towards  furthering  tho  welfare  of  hia 
daughter  without  incurring  suspicions.  Waa  ho  very 
unea««y  in  the  mean  time  at  his  inability  to  give  his 
daughter  her  birthright  ?  I  cannot  say  that  ho  was. 
The  child  was  l>eing  taken  care  of,  and  would  very 
likely  \)C  happy,  as  people  in  humble  stations  often  wore 
— happier,  perhaps,  than  those  who  are  brought  up  in 
luxury. 

That  famous  ring  that  pricked  its  owner  when  ho 
forgot  duty  and  followed  desire — I  wonder  if  it  pricked 
very  hard  when  he  set  out  on  the  chase,  or  whether  it 
pricked  but  lightly  then,  and  only  pierced  to  the  quick 
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when  the  chase  had  long  been  ended,  and  hope,  foldmg 
her  wings,  looked  backward  and  became  regret  ? 

Godfrey  Cass's  cheek  and  eye  were  brighter  than  ever 
now.  He  was  so  undivided  in  his  aims,  that  he  seemed 
like  a  man  of  firmness.  No  Dunsey  had  come  back  : 
people  had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  gone  for 
a  soldier,  or  gone  '  out  of  the  country,'  and  no  one 
cared  to  be  specific  in  their  inquiries  on  a  subject  delicate 
to  a  respectable  family.  Godfrey  had  ceased  to  see  the 
shadow  of  Dunsey  across  his  path  ;  and  the  path  now 
lay  straight  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  best, 
longest-cherished  wishes.  Everybody  said  Mr.  Godfrey 
lad  taken  the  right  turn  ;  and  it  was  pretty  clear  what 
would  be  the  end  of  things,  for  there  were  not  many 
iays  in  the  week  that  he  was  not  seen  riding  to  the 
fcVarrens.  Godfrey  himself,  when  he  was  asked  jocosely 
f  the  day  had  been  fixed,  smiled  with  the  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  a  lover  who  could  say  '  yes,'  if  he  liked. 
H[e  felt  a  reformed  man,  delivered  from  temptation  ; 
md  the  vision  of  his  future  life  seemed  to  him  as 
i  promised  land  for  which  he  had  no  cause  to  fight.  He 
;aw  himself  with  all  his  happiness  centred  on  his  own 
learth,  where  Nancy  would  smile  on  him  as  he  played 
vith  the  children. 

And  that  other  child — not  on  the  hearth — he  would 
lot  forget  it ;  he  would  see  that  it  was  well  provided 
or.    That  was  a  father's  duty. 


PART   II 

CTTAPTKR  XVI. 

It  w.ofl  a  bright  autumn  Sunday,  sixteen  years  after 
Sila-H  M.inicr  had  fi»und  his  new  treasure  on  the  hearth. 
The  Ix'lls  of  the  old  Havcloo  church  were  rhiging  the 
cheerful  j>eal  which  told  that  the  morning  service  was 
ended  :  and  out  of  the  arched  doorway  in  the  tower 
came  .slowly,  retArded  by  friendly  greetings  and  (jues- 
tions,  the  richer  parishioners  who  iiad  chosen  tliifl 
bright  Sunday  morning  us  eligible  for  church-going. 
It  was  the  rural  fashion  of  that  time  for  the  more 
important  memlicra  of  the  congregation  to  deport 
tir^t.  while  their  humbler  neighbours  waiti'd  and 
looktxl  on,  stroking  their  bent  heads  or  dro{)ping 
their  curt.sie«  to  any  largo  rat<*payer  who  turned  to 
notice  them. 

Foremost  among  these  advancing  groups  of  well-clad 
people,  there  are  some  whom  we  shall  recognise,  in 
fipite  of  Time,  who  hius  laid  his  hand  (m  them  all.  The 
tall  blfindr-  man  of  forty  is  not  much  changed  in  feature 
from  the  (Jodfrey  Casw  (jf  six-and-twenty  :  he  is  only 
fuller  in  flesh,  and  has  only  lost  the  indefinable  look  of 
youth — a  loss  which  is  marked  even  when  the  eye  is 
undulle<l  and  the  wrinkles  are  not  j'et  come.  Perhaps 
the  pretty  woman,  not  much  younger  than  he,  who  is 
leaning  on  his  arm,  is  more  changed  than  her  husband  : 
the  lovely  bloom  that  used  to  Im-  always  on  her  cheek 
now  comes  but  fitfully,  with  the  fresh  morning  air  or 
with  some  strong  surprise  ;  yet  to  all  who  love  human 
faces  best  for  what  they  tell  of  human  experience, 
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Nancy's  beauty  has  a  heightened  interest.  Often  the 
soul  is  ripened  into  fuller  goodness  while  age  has  spread 
an  ugly  film,  so  that  mere  glances  can  never  divine  the 
preciousness  of  the  fruit.  But  the  years  have  not  been 
so  cruel  to  Nancy.  The  firm  yet  placid  mouth,  the 
clear  veracious  glance  of  the  brown  eyes,  speak  now  of 
a  nature  that  has  been  tested  and  has  kept  its  highest 
qualities  ;  and  even  the  costume,  with  its  dainty  neat- 
ness and  purity,  has  more  significance  now  the  coquet- 
ries of  youth  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Cass  (any  higher  title  has  died 
away  from  Raveloe  lips  since  the  old  Squire  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  inheritance  was  divided) 
have  turned  round  to  look  for  the  tall  aged  man  and 
the  plainly-dressed  woman  who  are  a  little  behind — 
Nancv  having  observed  that  they  must  wait  for  '  father 
and  ^riscilla ' — and  now  they  all  turn  into  a  narrower 
path  leading  across  the  churchyard  to  a  small  gate 
opposite  the  Red  House.  We  will  not  follow  them  now ; 
for  may  there  not  be  some  others  in  this  departing  con- 
gregation whom  we  should  like  to  see  again — some  of 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  handsomely  clad,  and 
whom  we  may  not  recognise  so  easily  as  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  Red  House  ? 

But  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  Silas  Mamer.  His 
large  brown  eyes  seem  to  have  gathered  a  longer  vision, 
as  is  the  way  with  eyes  that  have  been  short-sighted  in 
early  life,  and  they  have  a  less  vague,  a  more  answering 
look  ;  but  in  everything  else  one  sees  signs  of  a  frame 
much  enfeebled  by  the  lapse  of  the  sixteen  years.  The 
weaver's  bent  shoulders  and  white  hair  give  him  almost 
the  look  of  advanced  age,  though  he  is  not  more  than 
five-and-fifty ;  but  there  is  the  freshest  blossom  of 
youth  close  by  his  side — a  blonde  dimpled  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  has  vainly  tried  to  chastise  her  curly 
auburn  hair  into  smoothness  under  her  brown  bonnet : 
the  hair  ripples  as  obstinately  as  a  brooklet  under  the 
March  breeze,  and  the  little  ringlets  burst  away  from 
the  restraining  comb  behind  and  show  themselves  below 
the  bonnet-crown.     Eppie  cannot  help  being  rather 

T.  2 
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vexed  ol)out  her  liair,  for  there  is  no  other  girl  in  Raveloo 
who  has  hair  at  all  like  it,  and  she  thinks  huir  ought  to 
be  smooth.  She  does  not  like  to  l)0  blameworthy  even 
in  small  thinps  :  you  see  how  neatly  her  prayer-book  it) 
folded  in  her  spotted  handkerchief. 

That  good-looking  young  fellow,  in  a  new  fustiiui 
suit,  who  walks  iK-hind  Iut.  is  not  (juite  sure  upon  tho 
(jurstit)n  of  hair  in  the  abstract,  when  Kppie  put.s  it  to 
him,  an'i  thiiikH  that  |XThajw  straight  hair  is  tho  best 
in  gi*ner.il.  Imt  ho  doesn't  want  Eppies  hair  to  In*  dif- 
ferent. She  surely  divines  that  there  is  some  one  b 
hind  her  who  ia  thinking  about  her  very  particularU, 
and  mustering  eourage  to  come  to  her  side  as  soon  as 
they  ore  out  in  the  lane,  else  w  hy  should  she  look  rather 
shy.  and  take  care  not  to  turn  away  her  hejuJ  from  her 
fath«r  Silas,  to  whom  she  keeps  murmuring  little  scn- 
t'-mts  as  to  who  wa«  at  church  and  who  wiw  not  at 
ihurch,  and  how  pretty  tho  red  mountain-ash  ia  over 
the  Rectory  wall  ? 

*  I  wish  iff  had  a  little  garden,  father,  with  double 
daisies  in.  liko  Mrs.  Winthrop's,'  said  E{)pie,  when  they 
w<Ti'  out  in  the  lane  ;  *  tuily  they  say  it  'ud  take  a  deal 
«.|'  -iiuL-Mig  and  bringing  fresh  soil — and  you  couldn't  do 
ih.ii.  could  you,  father  ?  Anyhow.  1  shouldn't  like  you 
to  do  it,  for  it  'ud  b*-  too  haril  work  for  you.' 

*  Ves,  I  could  do  it,  child,  if  you  want  a  bit  o'  garden  : 
the-w>  long  evenings,  I  could  work  at  taking  in  a  little 
bit  o'  the  waste,  just  enough  for  a  root  or  two  o'  liowors 
for  you  ;  and  again,  i'  the  morning,  I  could  have  a 
turn  wi'  the  spade  before  1  sat  down  to  the  loom. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  as  y(ni  wanted  a  bit  o' 
gardt-n  ?  ' 

'  /  can  dig  it  for  you.  Master  Marner,'  said  the  young 
man  in  fustian,  who  was  now  by  Eppie's  side,  ent«ring 
into  the  convenjation  without  the  trouble  of  formalities. 
'  It  '11  be  play  to  me  after  I've  done  my  day's  work,  or 
any  odd  bits  o'  time  when  the  work  's  slack.  And  I'll 
bring  you  some  soil  from  ^Ir.  Cass's  garden — he'll  let  me, 
and  willing.' 

'  Eh,  Aaron,  my  lad,  are  you  there  ?  '    said  Silas ; 
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*  I  wasn't  aware  of  you  ;  for  when  Eppie's  talking  o' 
things,  I  see  nothing  but  what  she 's  a-saying.  Well, 
if  you  could  help  me  with  the  digging,  we  might  get 
her  a  bit  o'  garden  all  the  sooner.' 

'  Then,  if  you'll  think  well  and  good,'  said  Aaron, 

*  I'll  come  to  the  Stone-pits  this  afternoon,  and  we'll 
settle  what  land's  to  be  taken  in,  and  I'll  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  i'  the  morning,  and  begin  on  it.' 

'  But  not  if  you  don't  promise  me  not  to  work  at  the 
hard  digging,  father,'  said  Eppie.  '  For  I  shouldn't  ha' 
said  anything  about  it,'  she  added,  half-bashfully,  half- 
roguishly,  '  only  Mrs.  Winthrop  said  as  Aaron  'ud  be 
so  good,  and ' 

*  And  you  might  ha'  known  it  without  mother  telling 
you,'  said  Aaron.  '  And  Master  Marner  knows  too, 
1  hope,  as  I'm  able  and  willing  to  do  a  turn  o'  work  for 
him,  and  he  won't  do  me  the  unkindness  to  anyways 
take  it  out  o'  my  hands.' 

*  There,  now,  father,  you  won't  work  in  it  till  it's  all 
easy,'  said  Eppie,  '  and  you  and  me  can  mark  out  the 
beds,  and  make  holes  and  plant  the  roots.  It'll  be 
a  deal  livelier  at  the  Stone-pits  when  we've  got  some 
flowers,  for  I  always  think  the  flowers  can  see  us  and 
know  what  we're  talking  about.  And  I'll  have  a  bit 
o'  rosemary,  and  bergamot,  and  thjone,  because  they're 
so  sweet-smelling  ;  but  there 's  no  lavender  only  in  the 
gentlefolks'  gardens,  I  think.' 

'That's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  some,' 
said  Aaron,  '  for  I  can  bring  you  slips  of  anything  ;  I'm 
forced  to  cut  no  end  of  'em  when  I'm  gardening,  and 
throw  'em  away  mostly.  There 's  a  big  bed  o'  lavender 
at  the  Red  House  :   the  missis  is  very  fond  of  it.' 

'  Well,'  said  Silas,  gravely,  '  so  as  you  don't  make 
free  for  us,  or  ask  for  anything  as  is  worth  much  at  the 
Red  House :  for  ]\'Ir.  Cass 's  been  so  good  to  us,  and 
built  us  up  the  new  end  o'  the  cottage,  and  given  us 
beds  and  things,  as  I  couldn't  abide  to  be  imposin'  for 
garden-stulf  or  anything  else.' 

'  No,  no,  there's  no  imposin','  said  Aaron  ;  '  there's 
never  a  garden  in  all  the  parish  but  what  there 's  endless 
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waste  in  it  for  want  o'  somebody  as  could  uso  every- 
thing up.  Ii'b  wliat  I  think  to  myself  sometimes,  oa 
thrre  need  nobody  run  short  o'  victuals  if  the  land  \v;w 
ni.idi'  the  most  i>n,  and  tlure  vras  never  a  morsel  but 
what  could  tind  it«  way  to  a  mouth.  It  set«  one  think- 
ing o'  that — gardening  do<»s.  liut  I  mu.st  go  back  now, 
cUo  mother  *ull  be  in  trouble  aa  I  aren't  there.' 

*  Hring  her  with  you  this  afternoon,  Aaron,*  said 
F|>|>ie  ;  *  I  shouldn't  like  to  lix  about  the  i;ard««n,  ami 
h«-r  not  know  evcrytliing  from  the  rtrst  -  .>h«>uld  you, 
father  ?  ' 

*  Aye,  bring  her  if  you  can,  Aaron,'  said  Silos  ;  'she's 
sure  to  have  a  wortl  to  say  as '11  help  us  to  set  things 
on  their  rii:ht  end.' 

Aaron  lume<l  back  up  the  village,  while  Silas  and 
Kppic  went  on  tip  the  lonely  shcIti'MHi  lane. 

*  Oh, daddy  !  '  she  began,  when  they  were  in  privacy, 
clasping  and  squeering  Silas's  arm,  and  skipping  rotmd 

to  give  him  an  < •■  •  kiss.     '  .My  little  old  daddy! 

I'm  so  glad.     I  <■  ak  I  shall  want  anything  else 

wh'  n  we've  got  a  hlUc  gard«'n  ;  and  I  kiuw  .\aron 
Would  dig  It  for  us,'  she  wmt  on  with  roguish  triumph  — 
'  1  knew  that  very  well.' 

■  You're  a  djH'p  little  puss,  you  are,'  said  Silas,  with 
the  mild  passive  happiness  of  love-crownc*l  age  in  his 
face  :  '  but  you'll  make  yourself  fine  and  beholden  to 
Aaron.' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  shan't,*  Mid  Eppie,  laughing  and  frisking; 
•  he  hkcs  it.' 

*  Come,  come,  let  me  carry  your  prayer-book,  clad 
you'll  be  dropping  it,  jumping  i   that  way.' 

Kppie  was  now  aware  that  her  Ix-haviour  was  under 
observation,  but  it  w  as  only  the  observation  of  a  friendly 
donkey,  browsing  with  a  log  fastened  to  his  foot — a 
meek  donkey,  not  scornfully  critical  of  human  triviali- 
ties, but  thankful  to  share  in  them,  if  possible,  by  get- 
ting his  nose  .scratched  ;  and  Eppie  did  not  fail  to  gratifjr 
liirn  witli  hr-r  usual  notice,  though  it  was  attended  with 
tho  in«onv(ni<  iKo  of  his  following  them,  painfully,  up 
to  the  very  door  of  their  home. 
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But  the  sound  of  a  sharp  bark  inside,  as  Eppie  put 
the  key  in  the  door,  modified  the  donkey's  views,  and 
he  hmped  away  again  without  bidding.  The  sharp 
bark  was  the  sign  of  an  excited  welcome  that  was  await- 
ing them  from  a  knowing  brown  terrier,  who,  after 
dancing  at  their  legs  in  a  hysterical  manner,  rushed  with 
a  worrying  noise  at  a  tortoise-shell  kitten  under  the  loom, 
and  then  rushed  back  with  a  sharp  bark  again,  as  much 
as  to  say, '  I  have  done  my  duty  by  this  feeble  creature, 
you  perceive  ;  '  while  the  lady-mother  of  the  kitten 
sat  sunning  her  white  bosom  in  the  window,  and  looked 
round  with  a  sleepy  air  of  expecting  caresses,  though 
she  was  not  going  to  take  any  trouble  for  them. 

The  presence  of  this  happy  animal  life  was  not  the 
only  change  which  had  come  over  this  interior  of  the 
stone  cottage.  There  was  no  bed  now  in  the  Hving- 
room,  and  the  small  space  was  well  filled  with  decent 
furnitiu"e,  all  bright  and  clean  enough  to  satisfy  Dolly 
Winthrop's  eye.  The  oaken  table  and  three-cornered 
oaken  chair  were  hardly  what  was  likely  to  be  seen  in 
so  poor  a  cottage  :  they  had  come,  with  the  beds  and 
other  things,  from  the  Red  House  ;  for  Mr.  Godfrey 
Cass,  as  every  one  said  in  the  village,  did  very  kindly 
by  the  weaver ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  right  a  man 
should  be  looked  on  and  helped  by  those  who  could 
afford  it,  when  he  had  brought  up  an  orphan  child,  and 
been  father  and  mother  to  her — and  had  lost  his  money 
too,  so  as  he  had  nothing  but  what  he  worked  for  week 
by  week,  and  when  the  weaving  was  going  down  too — 
for  there  was  less  and  less  flax  spun — and  Master  Mamer 
was  none  so  young.  ,  Nobody  was  jealous  of  the  weaver, 
for  he  was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  person,  whose 
claims  on  neighbourly  help  were  not  to  be  matched  in 
Raveloe.  Any  superstition  that  remained  concerning 
him  had  taken  an  entirely  new  colour  ;  and  ]\Ir.  Macey, 
now  a  very  feeble  old  man  of  fourscore  and  six,  never 
seen  except  in  his  chimney  comer  or  sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine at  his  door-sill,  was  of  opinion  that  when  a  man 
had  done  what  Silas  had  done  by  an  orphan  child,  it 
was  a  sign  that  his  money  would  come  to  light  again. 
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or  Icafitwis^  that  tho  robber  would  bo  roado  to  answer 
for  it — for,  as  Mr.  Maooy  observed  of  himself,  hia  faeul- 
tiofl  were  as  strong  as  ever. 

Silas  sat  down  now  and  watrhe<l  Kppie  with  a  satisfied 
gaze  &a  she  spread  the  clean  cloth,  and  set  on  it  tho 
potato-pie,  warmed  up  slowly  in  a  safe  Sunday  fashion, 
by  being  put  into  a  dry  pot  over  a  slowly-dying  fire,  as 
the  l>est  suKstitute  for  an  oven.  For  Silaa  would  not 
consent  to  have  a  grate  and  oven  added  to  his  con- 
venionres  :  he  lov<xl  the  old  brick  hearth  as  he  had 
loved  his  bro\*-n  pot — and  was  it  not  there  when  he  had 
f«»unfl  Kppie  ?  The  gods  of  tho  hearth  exist  for  us  still ; 
and  If-t  all  new  faith  be  tolerant  of  that  fetishism,  lest 
it  b'-»ii'<*^  its  ou-n  roots. 

Silas  ate  his  dinner  more  silently  than  usual,  soon 
living  douTi  his  knife  and  fork,  and  watching  half- 
.il»stracte<ljy  Kppie's  play  with  Snap  and  the  cat,  by 
which  her  own  dining  was  made  rather  a  lengthy  busi- 
neas.  Yet  it  was  a  sight  that  miuht  well  arrest  wander- 
ing thoughts  :  Kppie,  with  thr  rijtpling  radiance  of  li«  r 
hair  and  the  whit<ness  of  her  rounde<l  chin  and  throat 
wt  off  by  the  dark-blue  cotton  gown,  laughing  nuTriiy 
as  the  kitten  held  on  with  her  four  claws  to  one  .shoulder, 
like  a  design  for  a  jug-handle,  while  Snap  on  the  right 
hand  and  puRs  on  the  other  put  up  their  paws  towards 
a  morsel  I  out  of  the  reach  of  both — 

Snap  occ!  ing  in  order  to  remonstrato 

with  the  cat  by  a  cogent  worrying  growl  on  the  gree<hness 
and  futility  of  hrr  conduct ;  till  Eppie relented,  caressed 
them  both,  and  divided  the  raorsel  between  them. 

But  at  Kxst  Kppie,  glancing  at  the  clock,  checked  the 
play,  and  said,  *  Oh,  daddy,  you're  wanting  to  go  into  the 
Bunshin*"  to  smoke  your  pi|H*,  lint  I  must  clear  away 
first,  so  as  the  house  may  be  tidy  when  godmother 
cornea.     I'll  make  hasto — I  won't  be  long.' 

Silas  had  taken  to  smoking  a  pipe  daily  during  the 
last  two  years,  having  V>een  strongly  urged  to  it  by  tho 
sages  of  Kaveloe,  as  a  practice  '  good  for  the  fits  '  ;  and 
this  advice  was  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Kimble,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  as  well  to  try  what  could  do  no  harm 
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— a  principle  which  was  made  to  answer  for  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  that  gentleman's  medical  practice.     Silas 
did  not  highly  enjoy  smoking,  and  often  wondered  how 
his  neighbours  could  be  so  fond  of  it ;  but  a  humble  sort 
of  acquiescence  in  what  was  held  to  be  good,  had  become 
a  strong  habit  of  that  new  self  which  had  been  developed 
io  him  since  he  had  found  Eppie  on  his  hearth  :   it  had 
been  the  only  clue  his  bewildered  mind  could  hold  by 
in  cherishing  this  young  life  that  had  been  sent  to  him 
out  of  the  darkness  into  which  his  gold  had  departed. 
By  seeking  what  was  needful  for  Eppie,  by  sharing 
the  effect  that  everything  produced  on  her,  he  had 
himself  come  to  appropriate  the  forms  of  custom  and 
belief  which  were  the  mould  of  Raveloe  life  ;    and  as, 
with  reawakening  sensibilities,  memory  also  reawakened, 
he  had  begun  to  ponder  over  the  elements  of  his  old 
faith,  and  blend  them  with  his  new  impressions,  till  he 
recovered  a  consciousness  of  unity  between  his  past  and 
present.     The   sense   of   presiding   goodness   and   the 
human  trust  which  come  with  all  pure  peace  and  joy, 
had  given  him  a  dim  impression  that  there  had  been 
some  error,  some  mistake,  which  had  thrown  that  dark 
Bhadow  over  the  days  of  his  best  years  ;   and  as  it  grew 
more  and  more  easy  to  him  to  open  his  mind  to  Dolly 
Winthrop,  he  gradually  communicated  to  her  all  he 
could  describe  of  his  early  life.     The  communication 
was  necessarily  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  for  Silas's 
meagre  power  of  explanation  was  not  aided  by  any 
readiness  of  interpretation  in  Dolly,  whose  narrow  out- 
ward experience  gave  her  no  key  to  strange  customs, 
and  made  every  novelty  a  source  of  wonder  that  ar- 
rested them  at  every  step  of  the  narrative.     It  was  only 
by  fragments,  and  at  intervals  which  left  Dolly  time 
to  revolve  what  she  had  heard  till  it  acquired  somo 
famiharity  for  her,  that  Silas  at  last  arrived  at  the 
climax  of  the  sad  story — the  drawing  of  lots,  and  its 
false  testimony  concerning  him  ;    and  this  had  to  be 
repeated  in  several  interviews,  under  new  questions  on 
her  part  as  to  the  nature  of  this  plan  for  detecting  the 
guilty  and  clearing  the  innocent. 
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'And  voum's  the  same  Bible,  you're  sure  o'  tha' 
Mftstor  >famcr — the  Bible  as  you  brought  wi'  you  from 
that  country — it's  the  name  a.s  what   they've  got  at 
church,  and  what  Kppie '«  al»*aming  to  road  in  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Sil.u*.  *  evorv  bit  the  same  ;  and  there's 
drawing  o*  lota  in  the  Bible,  mind  you,'  he  added,  in 
a  lower  tone. 

*  Oh,  dear,  dear,'  said  Dolly,  in  a  grieved  voice,  as  if  she 
were  hearing  an  unfavourable  report  of  a  sick  man's  cose. 
She  waa  silent  for  some  minutes  ;  at  last  she  said — 

*  Tlierc 's  wi^r  folks.  hapj)en,  as  know  how  it  all  is; 
the  parnon  knows.  111  be  l>ound  ;  but  it  takes  big 
words  lo  toll  them  things,  and  such  as  poor  folks  can't 
make  much  out  on.  I  ran  never  rigntlv  know  the 
meaning  o'  what  I  hear  at  church,  only  a  bit  here  and 
there,  but  I  know  it's  good  words  —  I  do.  Ikit  what 
lies  ui>o'  your  mind  —it  's  this,  Ma,st<'r  .Marner  :  as,  if 
Them  al>ove  had  done  the  right  thing  by  you.  They'd 
nev«T  ha'  let  you  l)c  turned  out  for  a  wicked  thief  when 
yim  was  innicent.' 

'  .\h  !  '    si"  who  hafl  now  come  to  understand 

Dolly's  phr  .    '  that  wjw  what  fell  on   me  like 

as  if  it  had  U^n  retl-hot  iron  ;  because,  you  see,  there 
was  nobtxly  as  cored  for  me  or  clave  to  me  above  nor 
below.  And  him  a«  I'd  gone  out  and  in  wi'  for  ten  years 
and  more,  since  when  we  waa  lads  and  went  halves — 
mine  own  famil'ar  friend,  in  whom  1  trust4Ml,  hud  lifted 
up  his  heel  again'  me,  and  worke<l  to  ruin  me.' 

Kh,  but  he  wa.s  a  bad  un — I  can't  think  as  there's 
another  such,'  said  Dolly.  '  But  I'm  o'ercome,  Mjvster 
Mamer  ;  I'm  like  a.s  if  I'd  waked  and  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  night  or  morning.  1  feel  somehow  as 
sure  OS  I  do  when  I've  laid  something  up  though  I  can't 

iusily  put  my  hand  on  it,  as  there  was  a  right  in  what 
iappene<i  to  you,  if  one  could  but  make  it  out ;  and 
you  d  no  call  to  lose  heart  as  you  did.  But  we'll  talk 
on  it  again  ;  for  sometimes  things  come  into  my  head 
when  I'm  leeching  or  poulticing,  or  such,  as  I  could 
never  think  on  when  I  was  sitting  still.' 

Dolly  was  too  useful  a  woman  not  to  have  many 
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opportunitieg  of  illumination  of  the  kind  she  alluded 
to,  and  she  was  not  long  before  she  recurred  to  the 
subject. 

'  Master  Mamer,'  she  said,  one  day  that  she  came  to 
bring  home  Eppie's  washing,  '  I've  been  sore  puzzled 
for  a  good  bit  wi'  that  trouble  o'  youm  and  the  drawing 
o'  lots  ;  and  it  got  twisted  back'ards  and  for'ards,  as 
I  didn't  know  which  end  to  lay  hold  on.  But  it  come 
to  me  all  clear  like,  that  night  when  I  was  sitting  up 
wi'  poor  Bessy  Fawkes,  as  is  dead  and  left  her  children 
behind,  God  help  'em — it  come  to  me  as  clear  as  day- 
light ;  but  whether  I've  got  hold  on  it  now,  or  can 
anjrways  bring  it  to  my  tongue's  end,  that  I  don't 
know.  For  I've  often  a  deal  inside  me  as  '11  niver  come 
out :  and  for  what  you  talk  o'  your  folks  in  your  old 
country  niver  saying  prayers  by  heart  nor  saying  'era 
out  of  a  book,  they  must  be  wonderful  cliver  ;  for  if  I 
didn't  know  '  Our  Father,'  and  little  bits  o'  good  words 
as  I  can  carry  out  o'  church  wi'  me,  I  might  down  o'  my 
knees  every  night,  but  nothing  could  I  say.' 

'  But  you  can  mostly  say  something  as  I  can  make 
sense  on,  Mrs.  Winthrop,'  said  Silas. 

*  Well,  then.  Master  Mamer,  it  come  to  me  summat 
like  this  :  I  can  make  nothing  o'  the  drawing  o'  lots  and 
the  answer  coming  wTong  ;  it  'ud  mayhap  take  the 
parson  to  tell  that,  and  he  could  only  tell  us  i'  big  words. 
But  what  come  to  me  as  clear  as  the  daylight,  it  was 
when  I  was  troubling  over  poor  Bessy  Fawkes,  and  it 
allays  comes  into  my  head  when  I'm  sorry  for  folks, 
and  feel  as  I  can't  do  a  power  to  help  'em,  not  if  I  was 
to  get  up  i'  the  middle  o'  the  night — it  comes  into  my 
head  as  Them  above  has  got  a  deal  tenderer  heart  nor 
what  I've  got — for  I  can't  be  anyways  better  nor  Them 
as  made  me,  and  if  anything  looks  hard  to  me,  it 's 
because  there  's  things  I  don't  know  on ;  and  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  there  may  be  plenty  o'  things  I  don't 
know  on,  for  it 's  Uttle  as  I  know — that  it  is.  And  so, 
while  I  was  thinking  o'  that,  you  come  into  my  mind. 

Master  Mamer,  and  it  all  come  pouring  in  : if  /  felt 

i'  my  inside  what  was  the  right  and  just  thing  by  you, 
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.'ind  tlicm  tm  prayod  and  drawod  the  lots,  all  but  that 
wicked  un.  if  thet/  'd  ha'  done  the  right  tiling  by  you  if 
they  could,  isn't  there  Tliem  as  was  at  the  making  on 
us,  and  knows  Ix^ttor  and  has  a  l)ettor  will  ?  And  that 's 
all  as  owr  I  can  Ik*  sure  on,  and  everything  else  is  a  big 

fmzzle  to  nie  when  I  think  on  it.  ^or  there  was  the 
ever  come  and  took  off  them  as  were  full-growed,  and 
left  the  helpless  children  ;  and  there's  the  breaking  o* 
limbR  ;  and  them  as  'ud  do  right  and  be  sober  have  to 
suffer  by  them  as  are  contrairy — eh,  there  's  trouble 
j'  this  world,  and  there's  things  as  we  can  niver  make 
out  the  rights  on.  And  all  as  we've  got  to  do  is  to 
tniHtrn.  Master  Marner — to  do  the  right  thing  as  fur  as 
we  know,  and  to  trusten.  For  if  us  as  knows  bo  little 
can  .^ce  a  bit  o'  good  and  rights,  we  may  bo  sure  as 
there's  a  good  and  a  richts  bigger  nor  what  we  can 
know — I  feel  it  i'  my  own  in><ide  as  it  must  be  so.  And 
if  you  could  but  ha'  gone  on  trustening.  Master  Marner, 
you  wouldn't  ha'  run  away  from  your  fcllow-crcalur« 
and  In'cn  so  lone,' 

*  ,\h,  but  that  'ud  ha'  been  hard,'  said  Silas,  in  an 
un<ifrtone  ;    *  it  'ud  ha'  l>een  hard  to  trusten  then,' 

'  .\nd  so  it  would,'  said  Dolly,  almost  with  comfjunc- 
tjon  ;  *  tiunn  things  are  easier  said  nor  done  ;  and  I'm 
partly  ashamed  o'  talking,' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  said  Silas,  *  you're  i'  the  right,  Mrs,  Win- 
throp — you  're  i'  the  right.  There's  good  i'  this  world 
—  I've  a  feeling  o'  timt  now  ;  and  it  makes  a  man 
feci  as  there's  a  good  more  nor  he  can  see,  i'  spite o'  the 
trouble  and  the  w  icke<lness.  That  drawing  o'  the  lots 
is  dark  ;  but  the  child  was  sent  to  mc  ;  there 's dealings 
with  us — there 's  dealings,' 

This  dialogue  took  place  in  Eppic's  earlier  years,  when 
Silas  had  to  part  with  her  for  two  hours  every  day,  that 
she  might  learn  to  read  at  the  dame  school,  after  he 
had  vamly  trie<l  him.self  to  guide  her  in  that  first  step  to 
learning.  Now  that  she  was  groun  up,  vSilas  had  often 
been  led,  in  those  moments  of  quiet  outpouring  which 
come  to  people  who  live  together  in  perfect  love,  to 
talk  with  her  too  of  the  past,  and  how  and  why  be  bad 
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lived  a  lonely  man  until  she  had  been  sent  to  him.  For 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  hide  fromEppie 
that  she  was  not  his  own  child  :  even  if  the  most  dehcate 
reticence  on  the  point  could  have  been  expected  from 
Raveloe  gossips  in  her  presence,  her  own  questions 
about  her  mother  could  not  have  been  parried,  as  she 
grew  up,  without  that  complete  shrouding  of  the  past 
which  would  have  made  a  painful  barrier  between  their 
minds.  So  Eppie  had  long  known  how  her  mother  had 
died  on  the  snowy  ground,  and  how  she  herself  had  been 
found  on  the  hearth  by  father  Silas,  who  had  taken  her 
golden  curls  for  his  lost  guineas  brought  back  to  him. 
The  tender  and  peculiar  love  with  which  Silas  had 
reared  her  in  almost  inseparable  companionship  with 
himself,  aided  by  the  seclusion  of  their  dwelling,  had 
preserved  her  from  the  lowering  influences  of  the  village 
talk  and  habits,  and  had  kept  her  mind  in  that  freshness 
which  is  sometimes  falsely  supposed  to  be  an  invariable 
attribute  of  rusticity.  Perfect  love  has  a  breath  of 
poetry  which  can  exalt  the  relations  of  the  least  in- 
structed human  beings  ;  and  this  breath  of  poetry  had 
surrounded  Eppie  from  the  time  when  she  had  followed 
the  bright  gleam  that  beckoned  her  to  Silas's  hearth  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  other  things  besides 
her  dehcate  prettiness,  she  was  not  quite  a  common 
village  maiden,  but  had  a  touch  of  refinement  and 
fervour  which  came  from  no  other  teaching  than  that 
of  tenderly  nurtured  and  unvitiated  feeling.  She  was 
too  childish  and  simple  for  her  imagination  to  rove 
into  questions  about  her  unkno\\Ti  father  ;  for  a  long 
while  it  did  not  even  occur  to  her  that  she  must  have 
had  a  father  ;  and  the  first  time  that  the  idea  of  her 
mother  having  had  a  husband  presented  itself  to  her, 
was  when  Silas  showed  her  the  wedding-ring  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  wasted  finger,  and  had  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  him  in  a  little  lackered  box  shaped 
like  a  shoe.  He  dehvered  this  box  into  Eppie' s  charge 
when  she  had  grown  up,  and  she  often  opened  it  to  look 
at  the  ring  ;  but  still  she  thought  hardly  at  all  about 
the  father  to  whom  it  was  the  symbol.     Had  she  not 
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a  father  very  close  to  her,  who  loved  her  better  tlmn 
any  real  fathers  in  the  village  seemed  to  love  liioir 
daughters  ?  On  the  contrary,  who  her  mother  w;i 
and  how  she  came  to  die  in  that  forloniness,  wcro 
questions  that  often  pressed  on  Eppie's  mind.  Her 
knowl(xlp«'  of  Mrs.  Winthrop,  who  wa.s  her  nearest  friend 
next  to  Silas,  ma<le  her  feel  that  a  mother  must  Ih'  very 
precious  ;  and  she  had  again  and  again  asked  Silas 
to  toll  her  how  hor  mother  looked,  whom  she  was  like, 
and  how  he  had  found  her  against  the  furze  bush,  led 
towards  it  by  the  little  footsteps  and  the  outstretched 
arms.  Tlie  furze  hush  wa.s  there  still ;  and  this  afternoon, 
when  Eppie  came  out  wilhSilasinto  thesunsliin*-,  it  was 
the  first  object  that  arrested  her  eyes  and  thought***. 

*  Father,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  gravity,  which 
pometimes  came  like  a  sadder,  slower  cadence  across 
her  playfulness,  *  we  shall  take  the  furze  bush  into  the 
g  irden  ;  it  '11  come  into  the  corner,  and  just  against  it 
I'll  put  snowdrops  and  erocuses,  'cause  Aaron  says  they 
won't  die  out,  but  '11  always  get  more  and  more.' 

'  Ah.  child,'  said  Silas,  ahva^Ti  ready  to  talk  when  ho 
had  his  pijK'  in  his  hand,  apparently  enjoying  the  pauses 
more  than  the  puffs,  '  it  wouldn't  do  to  leave  out  the 
furz-c  bush  ;  and  there  's  nothing  prettier,  to  my  think- 
ing, when  it  's  yallow  with  llowers.  But  it 's  just  eome 
into  my  head  what  we're  to  do  for  a  fence — mayhap 
Aaron  can  help  us  to  a  thought ;  but  a  fence  we  must 
have,  else  the  donkeys  and  things  'ull  come  and  trample 
everything  down.  And  fencing  's  hard  to  bo  got  at,  by 
what  I  can  make  out.' 

'Oh,  I'll  tell  you,  daddy,'  said  Eppie,  clasping  her 
hands  suddenly,  after  a  minute's  thought.  'There's 
lot«  o'  loose  stones  about,  some  of  'em  not  big,  and  we 
might  lay  'era  atop  of  ono  another  and  make  a  wall. 
You  and  me  could  carry  the  smallest,  and  Aaron  'ud 
carry  the  rest — i  know  he  would.' 

'  Eh,  my  precious  un,'  said  Silas,  '  there  isn't  enough 
stones  to  go  all  round  ;  and  as  for  you  carying,  why 
wi'  your  little  arms  you  couldn't  carrj'  a  stone  no  bigger 
than  a  turnip.     You're  dillicate  made,  my  dear,'  he 
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added,  with  a  tender  intonation — *  that 's  what  Mrs. 
Winthrop  says.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  stronger  than  you  think,  daddy,'  said  Eppie  ; 
'  and  if  there  wasn't  stones  enough  to  go  all  round,  why 
they'll  go  part  o'  the  way,  and  then  it  '11  be  easier  to 
get  sticks  and  things  for  the  rest.  See  here,  round  the 
big  pit,  what  a  many  stones  ! ' 

She  skipped  forward  to  the  pit,  meaning  to  lift  one 
of  the  stones  and  exhibit  her  strength,  but  she  started 
back  in  surprise. 

'Oh,  father,  just  come  and  look  here,'  she  ex- 
claimed— '  come  and  see  how  the  water  's  gone  down 
since  yesterday.  Wliy,  yesterday  the  pit  was  ever 
so  full ! ' 

'  Well,  to  be  sure,'  said  Silas,  coming  to  her  side. 
'  Why,  that's  the  draining  they've  begun  on,  since  har- 
vest, i'  Mr.  Osgood's  fields,  I  reckon.  The  foreman 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  passed  by  'em, "  Master 
Mamer,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  lay  your  bit 
o'  waste  as  dry  as  a  bone.'  It  was  Mr.  Godfrey  Cass, 
he  said,  had  gone  into  the  draining  ;  he  'd  been  taking 
these  fields  o'  Mr.  Osgood.' 

'  How  odd  it  '11  seem  to  have  the  old  pit  dried  up,' 
said  Eppie,  turning  away,  and  stooping  to  lift  rather  a 
large  stone.  '  See,  daddy,  I  can  carry  this  quite  well,' 
she  said,  going  along  with  much  energy  for  a  few  steps, 
but  presently  letting  it  fall. 

'  Ah,  you're  fine  and  strong,  am't  you  ?  '  said  Silas, 
while  Eppie  shook  her  aching  arms  and  laughed. 
'  Come,  come,  let  us  go  and  sit  down  on  the  bank 
against  the  stile  there,  and  have  no  more  lifting.  You 
might  hurt  yourself,  child.  You'd  need  have  some- 
body to  work  for  you — and  my  arm  isn't  over 
strong.' 

Silas  uttered  the  last  sentence  slowly,  as  if  it  imphed 
more  than  met  the  ear  ;  and  Eppie,  when  they  sat  down 
on  the  bank,  nestled  close  to  his  side,  and,  taking  hold 
caressingly  of  the  arm  that  was  not  over  strong,  held  it 
on  her  lap,  while  Silas  puffed  again  dutifully  at  the 
pipe,  which  occupied  his  other  arm.     An  ash  in  the 
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hedporow  behind  made  a  fretted  screen  from  the  sun, 
and  threw  happy  playful  shadows  all  about  thorn. 

*  Fatlicr,'  said  Eppic,  very  gently,  after  tiiey  had  been 
sitting  in  silence  a  little  while,  *  if  I  waa  to  be  married, 
ought  I  to  lx»  marrieti  with  my  mother's  ring  ?  ' 

Silas  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  start,  tlunigh  tho 
question  fell  in  with  the  undercurrent  of  thought  in  hia 
own  mind,  and  then  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  '  Why, 
Eppie.  have  you  l>een  athinking  on  it  ?  ' 

*  Only  this  last  week,  father.'  said  I'ppie,  ingenuously, 
*  since  Aaron  talked  to  me  about  it.' 

*  And  what  did  he  say  ?  '  said  Sila,".  still  in  the  same 
Bulxlued  way,  as  if  ho  were  anxious  lest  he  should  fall 
into  tho  slightest  tone  that  was  not  for  Eppi(.''8  good. 

*  He  said  he  should  like  to  be  married,  because  ho 
WIS  •  in  four-andtwenty,  and  had  got  a  deal  of 
gani'  <  >rk.  now  Mr.  Mott  's  given  up ;  and  he  go(*8 
twice  a-weok  regular  to  .Mr.  Cass's,  and  onco  to  Mr.  Os- 
good's,  and  they're  going  to  take  him  c)n  at  tho  Rectory.* 

*  And  who  is  it  as  he 's  wanting  to  marry  ?  '  said  Silas, 
with  rather  a  sad  smile. 

*  Why,  me,  to  be  sure,  daddy,*  said  Eppie,  with 
dimpling  laughter,  kissing  her  father's  cheek  ;  '  as  if 
he  'd  want  to  marry  anybody  else  !  ' 

*  And  you  mean  to  have  him,  do  you  ?  '  said  Sila'^. 

*  Yes,  some  time.'  said  Eppie,  '  1  don't  know  when. 
Everybody's  marricxi  some  lime,  Aaron  says,  liut  I 
told  hira  tliat  wa'<n't  true  ;  for,  I  said,  look  at  father — 
he's  never  l>een  married.' 

*  No,  child,'  said  Silas,  '  your  father  was  a  lone  man 
till  you  was  sent  to  him.' 

*  But  you'll  never  be  lone  again,  father,'  said  Eppie, 
t  -nderly.  '  That  was  w  hat  Aaron  said — '*  I  could  never 
think  o'  taking  you  away  from  Master  Mamcr,  Eppie." 
And  I  said,  "  It  'ud  be  no  use  if  you  did,  Aaron."  And 
ho  wanta  us  all  to  live  together,  so  as  you  needn't  work 
a  bit,  father,  only  what's  for  your  own  pleasure  ;  and 
he  'd  be  as  gorxl  as  a  son  to  you — that  was  what  ho  said.' 

'  And  should  you  like  that,  Eppic  ?  '  said  Silas,  look- 
ing at  her. 
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*  I  shouldn't  mind  it,  father,'  said  Eppie,  quite  simply. 
*  And  I  should  like  things  to  be  so  as  you  needn't  work 
much.  But  if  it  wasn't  for  that,  I'd  sooner  things 
didn't  change.  I'm  very  happy:  I  like  Aaron  to  be 
fond  of  me,  and  come  and  see  us  often,  and  behave 
pretty  to  you — he  always  does  behave  pretty  to  you, 
doesn't  he,  father  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  child,  nobody  could  behave  better,'  said  Silas, 
emj)hatically.     '  He  's  his  mother's  lad.' 

*  But  I  don't  want  any  change,'  said  Eppie.  '  I  should 
like  to  go  on  a  long,  long  while,  just  as  we  are.  Only 
Aaron  does  want  a  change  ;  and  he  made  me  cry  a  bit — 
Dnly  a  bit — because  he  said  I  didn't  care  for  him,  for 
if  I  cared  for  him  I  should  want  us  to  be  married,  as  he 
iid.' 

'  Eh,  my  blessed  child,'  said  Silas,  laying  down  his 
pipe  as  if  it  were  useless  to  pretend  to  smoke  any  longer, 
you're  o'er  young  to  be  married.  We'll  ask  Mrs.  Win- 
:hrop — we'll  ask  Aaron's  mother  what  she  thinks  :  if 
here 's  a  right  thing  to  do,  she'll  come  at  it.  But 
there's  this  to  be  thought  on,  Eppie:  things  will 
change,  whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  things  won't  go  on 
or  a  long  while  just  as  they  are  and  no  difference. 
[  shall  get  older  and  helplesser,  and  be  a  burden  on 
/ou,  belike,  if  I  don't  go  away  from  you  altogether, 
^ot  as  I  mean  you'd  think  me  a  burden — I  know  you 
vouldn't — but  it  'ud  be  hard  upon  you  ;  and  when  I 
ook  for'ard  to  that,  I  like  to  think  as  you'd  have  some- 
)ody  else  besides  me — somebody  young  and  strong, 
is  '11  outlast  your  o^vn  life,  and  take  care  on  you  to  the 
5nd.*  Silas  paused,  and,  resting  his  wrists  on  his  knees, 
ifted  his  hands  up  and  down  meditatively  as  he  looked 
m  the  ground. 

'  Then,  would  you  like  me  to  be  married,  father  ?  ' 
aid  Eppie,  with  a  little  trembling  in  her  voice. 

'  I'll  not  be  the  man  to  say  no,  Eppie,'  said  Silas, 
mphatically  ;  '  but  we'll  ask  your  godmother.  She'll 
dsh  the  right  thing  by  you  and  her  son  too.' 

'  There  they  come,  then,'  said  Eppie.  '  Let  us  go 
nd  meet  'em.    Oh,  the  pipe  !    won't  you  have  it  St 
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again,   father  ? '    said   Eppic,   lifting   that  modiclnal 
appliance  from  the  proiind. 

Nay,  child,'  said  Silas, '  I've  done  enough  for  to-day. 
I  think,  mayhap,  a  little  of  it  does  me  more  good  thaa 


8o  much  at  once. 


CHAPTER  XVir. 

While  Silas  and  Eppio  wcro  seated  on  the  bank  dia- 
coursing  in  the  Ucckered  Hhndo  of  tho  ash  trt^?,  Miss 
Prisrilla  Lammeter  was  resisting  her  sister's  argu- 
ments, that  it  wouM  bo  better  to  sUxy  tea  at  tho  Red 
House,  and  Wt  her  father  have  a  long  nap,  than  drive 
home  to  the  Warn'ns  so  soon  after  dinner.  The  family 
party  (of  four  only)  were  scattxi  round  tho  table  in  the 
dark  wainscoted  parlour,  with  the  Sunday  dessert 
lx?foro  them,  of  fre«h  filberts,  apples,  and  pears,  duly 
ornamented  with  leaves  by  Nancy's  own  hand  before 
the  bells  had  rung  for  church. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  dark  wainscoted 
parlour  since  wi*  saw  it  in  (Joilfrey's  bachelor  days,  and 
under  the  wifrless  reign  of  tho  old  Squire.  Now  all 
is  polish,  on  which  no  yesterday's  dust  is  ever  allowed 
to  settle,  from  the  yard's  width  of  oaken  boards  round 
the  carpet,  to  the  old  Squire's  gun  and  whips  and 
walking-sticks,  ranged  on  tho  stag's  antlers  above  tho 
mantelpiece.  All  other  signs  of  sporting  and  outdoor 
occupation  Nancy  has  removed  to  another  room  ;  but 
she  has  brought  into  the  Red  House  the  habit  of  filial 
reverence,  and  preserves  sacredly  in  a  j)laco  of  honour 
these  relics  of  her  husband's  departcid  father.  The 
tankards  arc  on  the  side-table  still,  but  the  bossed 
silver  Is  undimmed  by  handling,  and  there  are  no  dregs 
to  send  forth  unpleasant  suggestions  :  the  only  pre- 
vailing scent  is  of  the  lavender  and  rose-leaves  that  fill 
tho  vases  of  Derbyshire  spar.  All  is  purity  and  order 
in  this  once  dreary  room,  for,  fifteen  years  ago,  il  waa 
entered  by  a  new  presiding  spirit. 
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*  Now,  father,'  said  Nancy, '  is  there  any  call  for  you 
to  go  home  to  tea  ?  Ma5ni't  you  just  as  well  stay  with 
us  ? — such  a  beautiful  evening  as  it 's  Hkely  to  be.' 

The  old  gentleman  had  been  talking  with  Godfrey 
about  the  increasing  poor-rate  and  the  ruinous  times, 
and  had  not  heard  the  dialogue  between  his  daughters. 

*  My  dear,  you  must  ask  Priscilla,'  he  said,  in  the 
once  firm  voice,  now  become  rather  broken.  '  She 
manages  me  and  the  farm  too.' 

'  And  reason  good  as  I  should  manage  you,  father,' 
said  Priscilla,  '  else  you'd  be  giving  yourself  your  death 
with  rheumatism.  And  as  for  the  farm,  if  anything 
turns  out  wrong,  as  it  can't  but  do  in  these  timas, 
there's  nothing  kills  a  man  so  soon  as  having  nobody 
to  find  fault  with  but  himself.  It's  a  deal  the  best 
way  o'  being  master,  to  let  somebody  else  do  the  order- 
ing, and  keep  the  blaming  in  your  own  hands.  It  'ud 
save  many  a  man  a  stroke  /  believe.* 

*  Well,  well,  my  dear,'  said  her  father,  with  a  quiet 
laugh,  '  I  didn't  say  you  don't  manage  for  everybody's 
50od.' 

'  Then  manage  so  as  you  may  stay  tea,  Priscilla,' 
5aid  Nancy,  putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  arm  affec- 
tionately. *  Come  now  ;  and  we'll  go  round  the  garden 
while  father  has  his  nap.' 

*  My  dear  child,  he'll  have  a  beautiful  nap  in  the  gig, 
for  I  shall  drive.  And  as  for  staying  tea,  I  can't  hear 
Df  it ;  for  there 's  this  dairymaid,  now  she  knows  she 's 
to  be  married,  turned  Michaelmas,  she  'd  as  lieve  pour 
the  new  milk  into  the  pig-trough  as  into  the  pans, 
rhat's  the  way  with  'em  all :  it's  as  if  they  thought 
he  world  'ud  be  new-made  because  they're  to  be  mar- 
ried. So  come  and  let  me  put  my  bonnet  on,  and 
there'll  be  time  for  us  to  walk  round  the  garden  while 
;he  horse  is  being  put  in.' 

When  the  sisters  were  treading  the  neatly-swept 
;arden-walks,  between  the  bright  turf  that  contrasted 
Dleasantly  with  the  dark  cones  and  arches  and  wall- 
ike  hedges  of  yew,  Priscilla  said — 

*  I'm  as  glad  as  anything  at  your  husband's  making 
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that  oxchanpe  o'  land  with  cousin  Osgood,  and  be- 
firinning  the  clairyinp.  It  's  a  thousand  pities  you  didn't 
do  it  boforo  ;  for  it'll  pivc  you  soniotliinp  to  till  your 
mind.  ThiTo  's  nt)thinp  like  a  dairy  if  folks  want  a  bit 
o'  worrit  to  make  the  da>-s  pass.  For  as  for  rubbing 
furniture,  when  you  can  once  see  your  face  in  a  table 
there's  nothing  else  to  look  for;  but  there's  alwa\'8 
homothinp  fresh  with  the  dairy  ;  for  even  in  the  depths 
(>'  wint<T  there 's  pome  ph-asure  in  conquering  the  butter, 
and  making  it  come  whether  or  no.  My  dear,'  added 
Priscilla.  pressing  her  sist<»r'8  ham!  alTectionately  aa 
they  walked  side  by  side,  *  you  'II  never  be  low  when 
you've  got  a  dairy. 

'  Ah,  I*ri-eilla.'  said  Nancy,  returning  the  pressure 
with  a  Krat4.'ful  plance  of  her  clear  eyes.  *  but  it  won't 
make  up  to  CJixifrey:  a  dairy  's  not  so  much  to  a  man. 
And  it  'h  only  what  he  cart^  for  that  ever  makes  mc  low. 
I'm  contenttxi  with  the  blessings  we  have,  if  ho  could 
be  contented.' 

*  It  drives  me  past  patience,'  said  Priscilla,  im- 
j  \.  *  t'lat  way  o'  the  men — always  wanting  and 

\  ,  and  never  easy  with  what  they've  got:    they 

can  t  sit  comfortable  in  their  chairs  when  they've 
neither  ache  nor  pain,  but  either  they  must  stick  a  pipe 
in  their  mouths,  to  make  'em  In'tter  than  well,  or  else 
th«'y  must  l)e  swallowing  something  strong,  though 
tli<  y're  force<i  to  make  haste  befon*  the  next  meal  eomei 
in.  Hut,  joyful  be  it  spoken.  f)ur  father  was  never  that 
sort  o'  man.  And  if  it  haxi  pleased  (ioti  to  make  you 
ugly,  like  me,  so  as  the  men  wouldn't  ha'  nm  aft^r  you, 
we  might  have  kept  to  our  own  family,  and  ha<I  nothing 
to  do  with  folks  as  have  got  uneasy  blood  in  their 
veins.' 

'  Oh.  don't  say  so,  Priscilla,'  said  Nancy,  repenting  that 
she  had  calle<i  forth  this  outburst ;  '  nobody  haa  any 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  Godfrey.  It's  natural  he 
hhould  be  disappointed  at  not  having  any  children: 
every  man  likes  to  have  somebody  to  work  for  and  lay 
by  for,  and  he  always  counted  so  on  making  a  fuss  witn 
'em  when  they  were  little.     There  's  many  another  man 
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'ud  hanker  more  than  he  does.  He's  the  best  of 
husbands.' 

'  Oh,  I  know,'  said  Priscilla,  smiling  sarcastically, 
*  I  know  the  way  o'  wives  ;  they  set  one  on  to  abuse 
their  husbands,  and  then  they  turn  round  on  one  and 
praise  'em  as  if  they  wanted  to  sell  'em.  But  father  '11 
be  waiting  for  me  ;  we  must  turn  now.' 

The  large  gig  with  the  steady  old  grey  was  at  the 
front  door,  and  IVIr.  Lammeter  was  already  on  the 
stone  steps,  passing  the  time  in  recalling  to  Godfrey 
what  very  fine  points  Speckle  had  when  his  master 
used  to  ride  him. 

'  I  always  would  have  a  good  horse,  you  know,'  said 
the  old  gentleman,  not  liking  that  spirited  time  to  be 
quite  effaced  from  the  memory  of  his  juniors. 

'  Mind  you  bring  Nancy  to  the  Warrens  before  the 
week's  out,  ^Ir.  Cass,'  wasPriscilla's  parting  injunction, 
as  she  took  the  reins,  and  shook  them  gently,  by  way 
of  friendly  incitement  to  Speckle. 

'  I  shall  just  take  a  turn  to  the  fields  against  the  Stone- 
pits,  Nancy,  and  look  at  the  draining,'  said  Godfrey. 

*  You'll  be  in  again  by  tea-time,  dear  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour.' 

It  was  Godfrey's  custom  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to 
do  a  little  contemplative  farming  in  a  leisurely  walk. 
Nancy  seldom  accompanied  him  ;  for  the  women  of  her 
generation — unless,  like  Priscilla,  they  took  to  outdoor 
management — were  not  given  to  much  walking  beyond 
their  own  house  and  garden,  finding  suflScient  exercise 
in  domestic  duties.  So,  when  Priscilla  was  not  with  her, 
she  usually  sat  with  Mant's  Bible  before  her,  and  after 
following  the  text  with  her  eyes  for  a  little  while,  she 
would  gradually  permit  them  to  wander  as  her  thoughts 
had  already  insisted  on  wandering. 

But  Nancy's  Sunday  thoughts  were  rarely  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  devout  and  reverential  intention 
implied  by  the  book  spread  open  before  her.  She  was 
not  theologically  instructed  enough  to  discern  very 
clearly  the  relation  between  the  sacred  documents  of 
the  past  which  she  opened  without  method,  and  her 
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own  obecurf,  simple  life  ;  but  the  ppirit  of  rectitude, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  effect  of  her 
e'-»nd'iet  on  otliers,  which  were  strong  elements  in 
N  charactor,  ha^l  ninde  it  a  habit  uith  her  to 

h  :-.:..  -•  her  past  feelings  and  actions  with  self-ques- 
tioning Bolicitude.  Her  mind  not  being  courtoa  by 
a  great  variety  of  subject.'^,  she  tilled  the  vacant  mo- 
menta by  living  inwanllv.  acrain  and  again,  through  all 
h' r    romeml)ere<l    ex-  .    especially    ihrouch    the 

l.i't<cn  years  of  her  i  tmie,  in  which  Iut  life  and 

and  its  pitrrMlicance  !  i  i  •  <'n  doubleil.  Sho  recalled 
tlio  small  d'laiN,  th'  v.  -rls,  tones,  and  lookn,  in  the 
critical  scrn<'s  which  had  opened  a  new  epoch  for  her, 
\  V  fivJ!!','  !.•  r  a    '  '      into  the  relations  and 

tn.ils  of  !i!''\  or  \>  1  on  her  for  some  little 

» tTort  of  forbearanrc,  <ir  t;f  painful  adherence  to  an 
imagined  or  real  duty — asking  herself  continually 
whether  she  had  bcon  in  any  respect  blamcablc.  'lliis 
oxceftsive  rumination  and  self-questioning  is  perhaps 
a  morbid  habit  inevitable  to  a  mind  of  much  moral 
Bcnsibility  when  shut  out  from  its  due  share  of  outward 
activity  and  of  practical  claims  on  its  affections — in- 
rvitablo  to  a  noble-hearted,  childless  woman,  when  her 
lot  is  narrow.  *  I  can  do  so  little — have  I  done  it  all 
well  ?  '  is  the  perpetually  recurring  thought ;  and  there 
arc  no  V  ••■   ,  jj^^  away  from  that  solilorjuy,  no 

pcrempt  to  divert  energy  from  vain  regret 

or  Rupeniuous  .scniple. 

There  was  one  main  thread  of  nainful  experience  in 
Nancy's  married  life,  and  on  it  hung  certain  deeply- 
felt  scenes,  which  were  the  oftcnest  revived  in  rotro- 
ppect.  The  short  dialogue  with  I'riscilla  in  the  garden 
'  •   'mined  thecurrentof  retrospect  in  that  frequent 

<:  i  this  particular  Sunday  afternoon.     The  first 

wandering  of  her  thought  from  the  text,  which  she  still 
attempted  dutifully  to  follow  with  her  eyes  and  silent 
lipe,  was  into  an  imaginary  enlargement  of  the  defence 
^he  had  sot  up  for  her  husband  against  Priscilla's  im 
phed  blame.  The  vindication  of  the  loved  object  is  the 
i)08t  balm  affection  can  find  for  its  wounds  : — '  A  man 
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must  have  so  much  on  his  mind,'  is  the  belief  by  which 
a  wife  often  supports  a  cheerful  face  under  rough  an- 
swers and  unfeeling  words.  And  Nancy's  deepest 
wounds  had  all  come  from  the  perception  that  the 
absence  of  children  from  their  hearth  was  dwelt  on  in 
her  husband's  mind  as  a  privation  to  which  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself. 

Yet  sweet  Nancy  might  have  been  expected  to  feel 
still  more  keenly  the  denial  of  a  blessing  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  with  all  the  varied  expectations 
and  preparations,  solemn  and  prettily  trivial,  which 
till  the  mind  of  a  loving  woman  when  she  expects  to 
become  a  mother.  Was  there  not  a  drawer  filled  with 
the  neat  work  of  her  hands,  all  unworn  and  untouched, 
just  as  she  had  arranged  it  there  fourteen  years  ago — 
just,  but  for  one  httle  dress,  which  had  been  made  the 
burial-dress  ?  But  under  this  immediate  personal  trial 
Nancy  was  so  firmly  unmurmuring,  that  years  ago  she 
had  suddenly  renounced  the  habit  of  visiting  this 
drawer,  lest  she  should  in  this  way  be  cherishing  a  long- 
ing for  what  was  not  given. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  very  severity  towards  any  in- 
dulgence of  what  she  held  to  be  sinful  regret  in  herself, 
that  made  her  shrink  from  applying  her  ovm  standard 
to  her  husband.  *  It  was  very  different — it  was  much 
worse  for  a  man  to  be  disappointed  in  that  way :  a 
woman  could  always  be  satisfied  with  devoting  herself 
to  her  husband,  but  a  man  wanted  something  that 
would  make  him  look  forward  more — and  sitting  by 
the  fire  was  so  much  duller  to  him  than  to  a  woman.' 
And  always,  when  Nancy  reached  this  point  in  her 
meditations — trying,  with  predetermined  sympathy,  to 
see  everything  as  Godfrey  saw  it — there  came  a  renewal 
of  self-questioning.  Had  she  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  lighten  Godfrey's  privation  ?  Had  she  really 
been  right  in  the  resistance  which  had  caused  her  so 
much  pain  six  years  ago,  and  again  four  years  ago — 
the  resistance  to  her  husband's  wish  that  they  should 
adopt  a  child  ?  Adoption  was  more  remote  from  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  that  time  than  of  our  own  ;    still 
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Nancy  had  her  opinion  on  it.  It  waa  aa  necMsary  to 
her  mind  to  have  an  ojMnion  on  all  topics,  not  ex- 
clusively masculine,  that  had  come  under  hor  notice,  as 
for  her  to  have  a  precisely  marked  place  for  every 
articlo  of  her  personal  projK'rty  :  and  her  opinions  wero 
alwa\*s  principles,  to  b«  unwavrrinply  acted  on.  They 
were  tirm.  not  bi'cau9«  of  their  basis,  hut  because  slio 
hold  them  with  a  tenacity  ins«'parablo  from  her  ment^il 
action.  On  all  the  duties)  and  proprieties  of  life,  from 
filial  behaviour  to  tho  arrangement  of  the  evening 
toilette,  pretty  Nancy  I^mmeter,  by  tho  time  she  wa« 
three -and  twenty,  had  her  unalterable  little  code,  and 
had  f 'rineii  every  i>ne  of  her  habita  in  striet  accordance 
with  ihitctxle.  She  carried  these  decided  jud^nienta 
within  her  in  tho  most  unobtrusive  way  :  they  rooted 
themselves  in  her  mind,  and  grow  thero  as  quietly  as 
^TftHs.  Years  ago,  we  know,  hhe  insisted  on  dressing 
like  Prisoilla,  because  '  it  wa«  right  for  sisters  to  dress 
alike.'  and  because  '  she  would  do  what  was  right  if 
she  wore  a  gown  dyetl  with  chw«4+<'colouring,'  That 
was  a  trivial  but  typical  instance  of  the  mode  in  which 
Nancy's  life  was  regulated. 

It  was  ono  of  those  rigid  principles,  and  no  petty 
egoistic  feeling,  which  had  In-en  the  ground  of  Nancy's 
diflicult  resistance  to  her  husband's  wish.  To  atlopt 
a  child,  l)ocauso  children  of  your  own  h.'wl  l>een  denied 
you,  wa."*  to  try  and  choose  your  lot  in  spite  of  i'rovi- 
donee:  tho  adopte<i child,  she  was  convinced,  would  never 
turn  out  well,  ancl  would  bo  a  curso  to  those  who  had 
wilfully  and  rcUlliously  sought  what  it  was  dear  that, 
for  some  high  reason,  they  were  better  without.  When 
you  saw  a  thing  was  not  meant  to  bo,  said  Nancy,  it 
was  a  boundcn  duty  to  leave  off  so  much  as  wishin 
for  it.  And  so  far,  [)crhaps,  the  wisest  of  men  coul 
scarcely  make  more  than  a  verbal  improvement  in  her 
principle.  But  the  conditions  under  which  she  held 
it  apparent  that  a  thing  Wits  not  meant  to  be,  depended 
on  a  more  peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  Sho  would  have 
giv<  n  up  making  a  purchase  at  a  particular  place  if, 
on  three  successivo  times,  rain,  or  some  other  cause  of 
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Heaven's  sending,  had  formed  an  obstacle  ;  and  she 
would  have  anticipated  a  broken  limb  or  other  heavy 
misfortune  to  any  one  who  persisted  in  spite  of  such 
indications. 

'  But  why  should  you  think  the  child  would  turn  out 
ill  ?  '  said  Godfrey,  in  his  remonstrances.  '  She  has 
thriven  as  well  as  child  can  do  with  the  weaver  ;  and 
he  adopted  her.  There  isn't  such  a  pretty  little  girl 
anywhere  else  in  the  parish,  or  one  fitter  for  the  station 
we  could  give  her.  Where  can  be  the  likelihood  of  her 
being  a  curse  to  anybody  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  my  dear  Godfrey,'  said  Nancy,  who  was  sitting 
with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  with  yearning, 
regretful  affection  in  her  eyes.  '  The  child  may  not 
turn  out  ill  with  the  weaver.  But,  then,  he  didn't  go  to 
seek  her,  as  we  should  be  doing.  It  will  be  wTong : 
I  feel  sure  it  will.  Don't  you  remember  what  that  lady 
we  met  at  the  Royston  Baths  told  us  about  the  child 
her  sister  adopted  ?  That  was  the  only  adopting  I  ever 
heard  of :  and  the  child  was  transported  when  it  was 
twenty- tliree.  Dear  Godfrey,  don't  ask  me  to  do  what 
I  know  is  wrong  :  I  should  never  be  happy  again. 
I  know  it 's  very  hard  for  you — it 's  easier  for  me — but 
it 's  the  will  of  Providence.' 

It  might  seem  singular  that  Nancy — with  her  re- 
ligious theory  pieced  together  out  of  narrow  social  tra- 
ditions, fragments  of  church  doctrine  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  girlish  reasonings  on  her  small  experience — 
should  have  arrived  by  herself  at  a  way  of  thinking  so 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  many  devout  people,  whose  be- 
liefs are  held  in  the  shape  of  a  system  quite  remote  from 
her  knowledge — singular,  if  we  did  not  know  that  human 
behefs,  like  all  other  natural  growths,  elude  the  barriers 
of  system. 

Godfrey  had  from  the  first  specified  Eppie,  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  as  a  child  suitable  for  them  to  adopt. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  Silas  would  rather 
part  with  his  life  than  with  Eppie.  Surely  the  weaver 
would  wish  the  best  to  the  child  he  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  with,  and  would  be  glad  that  such  good  fortune 
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should  happen  to  her  :  she  wotild  always  be  very  grato- 
fill  to  him,  and  he  would  bo  well  provided  for  to  the  end 
of  his  life— provided  for  as  the  excellent  part  ho  had 
done  by  the  child  doi^erved.  Was  it  not  an  appropriate 
thing  for  people  in  a  iiitrhcr  station  to  take  a  charge  off 
the  hands  of  a  man  in  a  lower  ?  It  seemed  an  eminently 
appropriate  thing  to  CJodfrey,  for  reasons  that  were 
known  only  to  himwlf ;  and  by  a  common  fallacy,  be 
imagined  the  measure  would  be  easy  because  he  had 
private  motives  for  desiring  it.  This  was  rat  her  a  coarse 
r:  -^io  of  estimating  Silas's  relation  to  Kppie  ;  but  we 
I  i-t  rememl)or  that  many  of  the  impressions  which 
<  Kxifrcy  Wius  likely  to  gather  concerning  the  labouring 
l>oojile  around  him  would  favour  the  idea  that  deep 
.iflections  ( ;in  hardly  go  along  with  callous  palms  and 
Hc&nt  mcnim  ;  and  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity,  even 
if  he  had  h.ul  tho  power,  of  entering  intimately  into  all 
that  was  fxcejitional  in  the  weaver's  experience.  It 
was  only  the  want  of  adequate  knowledge  that  could 
have  made  it  possible  for  Godfrey  deliberately  to  enter- 
tain an  unfeeling  project :  his  natural  kindness  had 
outlived  that  blighting  time  of  cruel  wishes,  and  Nancy's 
y>raise  of  him  as  a  husband  was  not  founded  entirely  on 
H  wilful  illusion. 

*  1  was  ripht,'  she  said  to  herself,  when  she  had  re- 
called all  their  scenes  of  discu.ssion — *  1  feel  1  was 
right  to  say  him  nay.  though  it  hurt  me  more  than  any- 
thing ;  but  how  ^.'ood  (io<lfrey  has  been  about  it !  Many 
rnon  would  have  bf  en  very  anpry  with  me  for  standing 
out  acainst  their  wishes  ;  ami  they  might  have  thrown 
out  that  they'd  had  ill-luck  in  marrying  me  ;  but  God- 
frey has  never  been  the  man  to  say  mo  an  unkind  word. 
It 's  only  what  ho  can't  hide :  everything  seems  so  blank 
to  him,  1  know  ;  and  the  land — what  a  difference  it 
'ud  make  to  him,  when  he  goes  to  see  after  things,  if  he'd 
'  hildren  growing  up  that  he  wa.«»  doing  it  all  for  !  But 
I  won't  murmur  ;  and  perhaps  if  he'd  married  a  woman 
who  'd  have  had  children,  she  'd  have  vexed  him  in  other 
ways.' 

This  possibility  was  Nancy's  chief  comfort ;   and  to 
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give  it  greater  strength,  she  laboured  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  any  other  wife  should  have  had  more  per- 
fect tenderness.  She  had  been  forced  to  vex  him  by  tha  t 
one  denial.  Godfrey  was  not  insensible  to  her  loving 
effort,  and  did  Nancy  no  injustice  as  to  the  motives  of 
her  obstinacy.  It  was  impossible  to  have  lived  with 
her  fifteen  years  and  not  be  aware  that  an  unselfish 
chnging  to  the  right,  and  a  sincerity  clear  as  the  flower- 
bom  dew,  were  her  main  characteristics  ;  indeed,  God- 
frey felt  this  so  strongly,  that  his  own  more  wavering 
nature,  too  averse  to  facing  difiQculty  to  be  unvaryingly 
simple  and  truthful,  was  kept  in  a  certain  awe  of  this 
gentle  wife  who  watched  his  looks  with  a  yearning  to 
obey  them.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  confess  to  her  the  truth  about  Eppie  :  she  would 
never  recover  from  the  repulsion  the  story  of  his  earUer 
marriage  would  create,  told  to  her  now,  after  that  long 
concealment.  And  the  child,  too,  he  thought,  must 
become  an  object  of  repulsion  :  the  very  sight  of  her 
would  be  painful.  The  shock  to  Nancy's  mingled  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  world's  evil  might  even  be  too 
much  for  her  delicate  frame.  Since  he  had  married 
her  with  that  secret  on  his  heart  he  must  keep  it  there 
to  the  last.  Whatever  else  he  did,  he  could  not  make 
an  irreparable  breach  between  himself  and  this  long- 
loved  wife. 

Meanwhile,  why  could  he  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
the  absence  of  children  from  a  hearth  brightened  by 
such  a  wife  ?  Why  did  his  mind  fly  uneasily  to  that 
void,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  reason  why  hfe  was  not 
thoroughly  joyous  to  him  ?  I  suppose  it  is  the  way 
with  all  men  and  women  who  reach  middle  age  without 
the  clear  perception  that  life  never  can  be  thoroughly 
joyous :  under  the  vague  dulness  of  the  grey  hours, 
dissatisfaction  seeks  a  definite  object,  and  finds  it  in 
the  privation  of  an  untried  good.  Dissatisfaction, 
seated  musingly  on  a  childless  hearth,  thinks  with  envy 
of  the  father  whose  return  is  greeted  by  young  voices — 
seated  at  the  meal  where  the  httle  heads  rise  one  above 
another  like  nursery  plants,  it  sees  a  black  care  hovering 
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l>ohind  every  one  of  thoui,  and  thinLs  tlio  impuLsos  by 
which  men  abiuidon  frctHiom,  and  seek  for  ties,  are 
surely  nothinp  hut  a  brief  madness.  In  (Godfrey's  coae 
there  were  further  reasons  why  his  thoughts  should  1 
continually  soliciUti  by  this  one  point  in  his  lot :  h, 
conscience,  never  thoroughly  easy  alxiut  Eppie,  now 
gave  his  chiUlK'Hs  home  the  aspect  of  a  retribution  ;  and 
as  the  time  passtnl  on,  under  Nancy's  refusal  to  adopt 
her,  any  retrieval  of  his  error  became  more  and  moro 
ditlioult. 

On  this  Sun(l;iy  afU-rniv.n  it  was  already  four  yenrs 
since  there  luul  Ln-en  any  allusion  to  the  subject  between 
them,  and  Nancy  8uppo«e<l  that  it  was  for  ever  buri« 

'  1  wonder  if  he'll  mind  it  less  or  more  as  he  pt  i.i 
older,'  she  thought ;  *  I'm  afraid  more.  Aged  people 
feel  the  mi.-is  of  children  :  what  would  father  do  without 
Priseilla  ?  And  if  I  die,  (Io<lfrey  will  \>o  very  lonely— 
not  holding  together  with  his  brothers  much.  Uut 
I  won't  Ik*  over  anxious,  aiid  trying  to  make  things  out 
beforehand  :    I  must  do  my  best  for  the  present.' 

With  that  htst  thought  Nancy  roused  herself  from 
her  reverie,  and  turned  her  eyes  again  towards  the  for- 
saken page.  It  hati  iH'en  forsaken  longer  than  she 
imaginiHl,  for  she  was  presently  surprlH(»d  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  servant  with  the  tea-things.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  little  before  the  usual  time  for  tea  ;  but  .lane  had  hot 
reasons. 

'  Is  your  master  come  into  the  yard.  Jane  ?  ' 

*  No  'm,  he  isn't,'  said  Jane,  with  a  slight  emphasis, 
of  which,  however,  her  mistress  took  no  notice. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you've  seen  'era,  'm,'  con- 
tinued Jane,  after  a  pau.se,  '  but  there  's  folks  making 
haste  all  one  way,  ab^re  the  front  window.  I  doubt 
something  'a  happene<I.  Tlicrc  's  nivcr  a  man  to  be  seen 
i'  the  yard,  else  I'd  send  and  see.  I've  been  up  into 
the  top  attic,  but  there  's  no  seeing  anything  for  trees. 
I  hope  nobody  's  hurt,  that  'a  all.' 

'Oh,  no,  I  daresay  there  's  nothing  much  the  matter,* 
said  Nancy.  '  It 's  perhaps  Mr.  ynell's  bull  got  out 
again,  aa  he  did  before.' 
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*I  wish  he  majni't  gore  anybody,  then,  that's  all,' 
eaid  Jane,  not  altogether  despising  a  hypothesis  which 
covered  a  few  imaginary  calamities. 

'  That  girl  is  always  terrifying  me,'  thought  Nancy  ; 
'  I  wish  Godfrey  would  come  in.' 

She  went  to  the  front  window  and  looked  as  far  as 
ehe  could  see  along  the  road,  with  an  uneasiness  which 
she  felt  to  be  childish,  for  there  were  now  no  such  signs 
of  excitement  as  Jane  had  spoken  of,  and  Godfrey  would 
not  be  likely  to  return  by  the  village  road,  but  by  the 
fields.  She  continued  to  stand,  however,  looking  at  the 
placid  churchyard  with  the  long  shadows  of  the  grave- 
stones across  the  bright  green  hillocks,  and  at  the  glow- 
ing autumn  colours  of  the  Rectory  trees  beyond.  Before 
such  calm  external  beauty  the  presence  of  a  vague  fear 
is  more  distinctly  felt — like  a  raven  flapping  its  slow 
wing  across  the  sunny  air.  Nancy  wished  more  and 
more  that  Godfrey  would  come  in. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Some  one  opened  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  Nancy  felt  that  it  was  her  husband.  She  turned 
from  the  window  with  gladness  in  her  eyes,  for  the 
wife's  chief  dread  was  stilled. 

'  Dear,  I'm  so  thankful  you're  come,'  she  said,  going 
towards  him.     *  I  began  to  get ' 

She  paused  abruptly,  for  Godfrey  was  laying  down 
his  hat  with  trembling  hands,  and  turned  towards  her 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  strange  unanswering  glance,  as 
if  he  saw  her  indeed,  but  saw  her  as  part  of  a  scene  in- 
visible to  herself.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  not 
daring  to  speak  again  ;  but  he  left  the  touch  unnoticed, 
and  threw  himself  into  his  chair. 

Jane  was  already  at  the  door  with  the  hissing  um. 
*  Tell  her  to  keep  away,  will  you  ?  '  said  Godfrey  ;  and 
when  the  door  was  closed  again  he  exerted  himself  to 
speak  more  distinctly. 

*  Sit  down,  Nancy — there,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  chair 
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opposite  him.  '  I  came  back  (u*  soon  as  I  could,  to 
hinder  anybody's  tolling  you  but  me.  I've  had  a  great 
shook — but  I  care  mast  about  the  shock  it  '11  be  to  you.' 

*  It  isn't  father  and  I'riseilla  ?  '  said  Nancy,  \rith 
(luivering  lips,  clamping  her  hands  together  tightly  on 
her  lap. 

'  No,  it's  nobtxly  living.'  said  Godfrey,  unequal  to  tho 
eonsiderato  skill  with  which  he  would  have  wislied  to 
make  his  revelation.  '  It 's  Dunstun — my  brother  I>un- 
stan,  that  we  lost  sight  of  sixteen  years  ago.  Wo'vo 
found  him — foun<l  his  body — his  skeleton.' 

The  deep  dread  (Jcxifrey  s  look  had  created  in  Nancy 
made  her  feel  these  words  a  relief.  She  sat  in  com- 
parativo  calmness  to  hear  what  else  ho  hod  to  tell.  Ho 
went  on  : 

'  The  Stone-pit  has  gone  dry  suddenly — from  the 
draining.  I  sup|><iso  ;  and  there  ho  lies — ha.s  lain  for 
sixteen  years,  wrd^'d  Ix^tweon  two  groat  stones.  There  'a 
his  watch  and  Ro.iK,  and  there's  my  gold-handUnl  hunt- 
ing whip,  with  my  name  on  :  he  took  it  away,  without 
my  knowing,  the  day  he  went  hunting  on  Wildfire,  the 
last  time  he  was  seen.' 

(Jodfrev  paused  :  it  was  not  so  easy  to  say  what  camo 
next.  '  l)o  you  think  ho  drowned  himself  ?  '  said 
.N'anry,  almost  wondering  that  her  husband  should  be 
so  deeply  shaken  by  what  had  hai)pone<i  all  those  years 
ago  to  an  unloved  brother,  of  whom  worse  thing.-^  had 
l)con  augure<l, 

*  No,  he  fell  in,'  said  Godfrey,  in  a  low  but  distinct 
voice,  as  if  he  felt  some  deep  moaning  in  the  fact. 
Presently  he  added :  '  Dunstan  wa.s  th(^  man  that  robbed 
>il:is  Mamer.' 

The  blocKl  rushed  to  Nancy's  face  and  neck  at  thi.^ 
surprise  and  shame,  for  she  hatl  l>een  bred  up  to  regard 
even  a  distant  kinship  with  crime  as  a  dishonour. 

'  Uh,  Godfrey  I '  she  said,  with  compa-ssion  in  her  tone, 
for  she  had  immediately  reflected  that  the  dishonour 
must  Ix!  felt  still  more  keenly  by  her  husband. 

'  Tliero  was  the  money  in  the  pit,'  he  continued — 
*  all  the  weaver's  money.    Everything  'a  being  gathered 
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jp,  and  they're  taking  the  skeleton  to  the  Rainbow. 
But  I  came  back  to  tell  you  :  there  was  no  hindering  it ; 
p^ou  must  know.' 

He  was  silent,  looking  on  the  ground  for  two  long 
ninutes.  Nancy  would  have  said  some  words  of  com- 
ort  under  this  disgrace,  but  she  refrained,  from  an 
nstinctive  sense  that  there  was  something  behind — 
hat  Godfrey  had  something  else  to  tell  her.  Presently 
le  lifted  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and  kept  them  fixed  on 
ler,  as  he  said — 

'  Everything  comes  to  light,  Nancy,  sooner  or  later. 
/Vhen  God  Almighty  wills  it,  our  secrets  are  found 
)ut.  I've  lived  with  a  secret  on  my  mind,  but  I'll  keep 
t  from  you  no  longer.  I  wouldn't  have  you  know  it 
)y  somebody  else,  and  not  by  me — I  wouldn't  have 
'^ou  find  it  out  after  I'm  dead.  I'll  tell  you  now.  It 's 
)een  "  I  will  "  and  "  I  won't  "  with  me  all  my  life— I'll 
aake  sure  of  myself  now.' 

Nancy's  utmost  dread  had  returned.  The  eyes  of 
he  husband  and  wife  met  with  awe  in  them,  as  at  a  crisis 
rhich  suspended  affection. 

*  Nancy,'  said  Godfrey,  slowly,  *  when  I  married  you, 

hid  something  from  you — something  I  ought  to  have 
old  you.  That  woman  Marner  found  dead  in  the 
now — Eppie's  mother — that  wTetched  woman — was 
ly  wife  :   Eppie  is  my  child.' 

He  paused,  dreading  the  effect  of  his  confession.  But 
fancy  sat  quite  still,  only  that  her  eyes  dropped  and 
eased  to  meet  his.  She  was  pale  and  quiet  as  a  medi- 
ative  statue,  clasping  her  hands  on  her  lap. 

'  You  '11  never  think  the  same  of  me  again,'  said  God- 
'ey,  after  a  little  while,  with  some  tremor  in  his  voice. 

She  was  silent. 

'  I  oughtn't  to  have  left  the  child  unowned :  I  oughtn't 
J  have  kept  it  from  you.  But  I  couldn't  bear  to  give 
ou  up,  Nancy.     I  was  led  away  into  marrying  her — 

suffered  for  it.' 

Still  Nancy  was  silent,  looking  down  ;  and  he  almost 
xpected  that  she  would  presently  get  up  and  say  she 
'ould  go  to  her  father's.     How  could  she  have  any 
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mercy  for  faulta  that  must  seem  so  black  to  her,  with 
Lor  simple,  severe  notions  ? 

liut  at  bust  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his  again  and 
pixike.  There  was  no  indignation  in  her  voice — only 
Jeep  regret. 

*  Gotlfrev,  if  vou  had  hut  told  me  this  six  years  ago, 
we  could  have  uone  some  (»f  our  dutv  hy  the  child.  Do 
you  think  I'd  have  rcfu.Htxl  to  take  her  in,  if  I'd  known 
the  wa«  yours  ?  ' 

At  that  moment  Godfrey  felt  all  the  bittemoua  of  an 
error  that  wa.s  not  simply  futile,  htit  had  defeaUnl  its 
(>vn\  end.  He  had  not  measured  lhi.s  wife  with  whom 
he  hatl  lived  tMj  long.  But  she  spoke  again,  with  more 
a^'itation. 

■  .\nd — Oh,  Goflfrey — if  we'd  had  her  from  the  first, 
if  you'd  taken  to  her  as  you  ought,  she'd  have  loved  me 
for  her  mother — and  you'd  have  l)oen  happier  with  me  : 
i  could  l>elter  have  bore  my  little  baby  d^nng,  and  our 
life  mi^'ht  have  been  more  like  what  we  used  to  think 
»t   ud  be.' 

The  tears  fell,  nn<l  Nnncy  ceasefl  to  speak. 

*  But  you  wouldn't  have  married  me  then,  Nancy, 
if  I'd  told  you,'  said  (Iixlfrey,  \irgo<l.  in  the  bittf'rnesa 
( 'f  hi.s  self-rrproach,  to  prove  to  himself  that  hia  conduct 
had  not  be<'n  uttor  folly.  *  You  may  think  you  would 
ii»nv,  but  you  wouldn  t  then.  With  your  pride  and 
your  father's,  you'd  have  hate<l  having  anything  to  do 
with  me  after  the  talk  there  'd  have  been.' 

*  I  can't  say  what  I  should  have  done  about  that, 
(Jodfrey.  I  should  never  have  married  anybody  el.se. 
But  1  wasn't  worth  doing  wrong  for — nothing  is  in  this 
world-  Nothing  i.s  so  good  as  it  seems  beforehand — not 
even  our  marrymg  wasn't,  you  hoc.'  There  was  a  faint 
sad  smile  on  Nancy's  face  as  she  said  the  last  worcLs. 

'  I'm  a  w(^rse  man  than  you  thought  I  was,  Nancy,'  said 
Godfrey,  rather  tremulously.  'Can  you  forgive  me  ever  ?* 

*  The  wrong  to  me  is  but  little,  Godfrey  :  you've 
matle  it  up  to  me — you've  been  good  to  me  for  fifteen 
years.  It 's  another  you  did  the  wrong  to ;  and  1  doubt 
it  can  never  be  all  made  up  for.* 
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*  But  we  can  take  Eppie  now,'  said  Godfrey.  *  I  won't 
mind  the  world  knowing  at  last.  I'll  be  plain  and  open 
for  the  rest  o'  my  life.' 

*  It'll  be  different  coming  to  us,  now  she 's  grown  up,' 
said  Nancy,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  '  But  it 's  your  duty 
to  acknowledge  her  and  provide  for  her ;  and  I'll  do 
my  part  by  her,  and  pray  to  God  Almighty  to  make  her 
love  me.' 

*  Then  we'll  go  together  to  Silas  Marner's  this  very 
night,  as  soon  as  everything 's  quiet  at  the  Stone-pits.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  Eppie 
and  Silas  were  seated  alone  in  the  cottage.  After  the 
great  excitement  the  weaver  had  undergone  from  the 
events  of  the  afternoon,  he  had  felt  a  longing  for  this 
quietude,  and  had  even  begged  Mrs.  Winthrop  and 
Aaron,  who  had  naturally  lingered  behind  every  one 
else,  to  leave  him  alone  with  his  child.  The  excitement 
had  not  passed  away :  it  had  only  reached  that  stage 
when  the  keenness  of  the  susceptibihty  makes  external 
stimulus  intolerable — when  there  is  no  sense  of  weari- 
ness, but  rather  an  intensity  of  inward  hfe,  under  which 
sleep  is  an  impossibility.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
such  moments  in  other  men  remembers  the  brightness 
of  the  eyes  and  the  strange  definiteness  that  comes  over 
coarse  features  from  that  transient  influence.  It  is  as  if 
a  new  fineness  of  ear  for  all  spiritual  voices  had  sent 
wonder-working  vibrations  through  the  heavy  mortal 
frame — as  if  '  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound  '  had 
passed  into  the  face  of  the  listener. 

Silas's  face  showed  that  sort  of  transfiguration,  as  he 
sat  in  his  arm-chair  and  looked  at  Eppie.  She  had 
drawn  her  own  chair  towards  his  knees,  and  leaned  for- 
ward, holding  both  his  hands,  while  she  looked  up  at 
him.     On  the  table  near  them,  lit  by  a  candle,  lay  the 
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rocovwed  gold — tho  old  long-loved  gold,  rangod  in 
orderly  hcajw,  as  Silas  iistxl  to  range  it  in  the  dtiys  wIkh 
it  was  liw  only  joy.  He  had  been  telling  her  how  lio 
used  to  count  it  every  night,  and  how  his  soul  was 
utterly  desolate  till  she  was  sent  to  him. 

*  At  first,  I'd  a  sort  o'  feeling  come  across  me  now 
and  thrn,'  he  was  saying  in  a  sulxiucd  tone,  '  as  if  y 
might  be  change<l  into  the  gold  again  ;  for  somctiun  .,, 
turn  my  head  which  way  I  woulil.  I  seemed  to  see  tho 
gold  ;  and  I  thought  I  should  he  ghui  if  I  could  feel  it. 
jind  find  it  was  come  hack.  lint  that  didn't  last  long. 
After  a  hit,  1  nhould  have  thought  it  was  a  curso  como 
again,  if  it  had  drove  you  from  me,  for  I'd  got  to  fee! 
the  need  o*  your  looks  and  your  voice  and  tho  toucli 
o'  your  little  fingers.  You  didn't  know  then,  Epnie. 
when  you  were  such  a  little  un — you  didn't  know  wh;it 
your  old  fatlier  Silas  felt  for  you.' 

*  But  I  know  now,  father,'  said  Eppie.     '  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you,  they'd  have  taken  mo  to  the  workhou.^ 
and  there  'd  have  been  nolxxly  to  lovo  me.' 

*  Eh,  ray  precious  child,  tho  bleaaing  was  mine.  If 
you  hatln't  been  sent  to  save  me,  I  should  ha'  gone  to 
tlie  grave  in  my  miH<'ry.  The  money  was  taken  away 
from  me  in  time;  and  you  see  it's  been  kept — kept  till 
it  was  wanted  for  you.  It's  wonderful — our  life  id 
wonderful.' 

Silas  sat  in  silence  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  tiio 
money.  *  It  takes  no  hold  of  me  now,'  he  said,  pon« 
deringly — *  the  money  dcx^n't.  I  wonder  if  it  ever 
could  again — 1  doubt  it  might,  if  I  lost  you.  Popple. 
I  might  come  to  think  I  was  forsaken  again,  and  loso 
the  feeling  that  God  was  good  to  me.' 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  ; 
and  E[»pie  was  obliperl  to  rise  without  answering  Silas. 
Jieautiful  she  looked,  with  tho  tenderness  of  gathering 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  sUght  flush  on  her  cheeks,  as  she 
stopped  to  open  the  door.  The  flush  deepened  when 
she  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Jodfrey  Cass.  She  made  her 
little  rustic  curtsy,  and  held  the  door  wide  for  them  to 
enter. 
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*  We're  disturbing  you  very  late,  my  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Cass,  taking  Eppie's  hand,  and  looking  in  her  face 
with  an  expression  of  anxious  interest  and  admiration. 
Nancy  herself  was  pale  and  tremulous.  Eppie,  after 
placing  chairs  for  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Cass,  went  to  stand 
against  Silas,  opposite  to  them. 

'  Well,  Mamer,'  said  Godfrey,  trying  to  speak  with 
perfect  firmness, '  it 's  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  you 
with  your  money  again,  that  you've  been  deprived  of 
so  many  years.  It  was  one  of  my  family  did  you  the 
wrong — the  more  grief  to  me — and  I  feel  bound  to  make 
up  to  you  for  it  in  every  way.  Whatever  I  can  do  for 
you  will  be  nothing  but  paying  a  debt,  even  if  I  looked 
no  farther  than  the  robbery.  But  there  are  other 
things  I'm  beholden — shall  be  beholden  to  you  for, 
Marner.' 

Godfrey  checked  himself.  It  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  that  the  subject  of  his  fatherhood 
should  be  approached  very  carefully,  and  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  disclosure  should  be  reserved  for  the  future, 
so  that  it  might  be  made  to  Eppie  gradually.  Nancy 
had  urged  this,  because  she  felt  strongly  the  painful 
light  in  which  Eppie  must  ine\'itab]y  see  the  relation 
between  her  father  and  mother. 

Silas,  always  ill  at  ease  when  he  was  being  spoken  to 
by  '  betters,'  such  as  Mr,  Cass — tall,  powerful,  florid 
men,  seen  chiefly  on  horseback — answered  with  some 
constraint, — 

*  Sir,  I've  a  deal  to  thank  you  for  a'ready.  As  for 
the  robbery,  I  count  it  no  loss  to  me.  And  if  I  did,  you 
couldn't  help  it :  you  aren't  answerable  for  it.' 

'  You  may  look  at  it  in  that  way,  Marner,  but  I  never 
can  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  let  me  act  according  to  my  o-wti 
feeling  of  what 's  just.  I  know  you're  easily  contented: 
you've  been  a  hard-working  man  all  your  life.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  yes,'  said  Marner,  meditatively.  '  I  should 
ha'  been  bad  off  without  my  work  :  it  was  what  I  held 
by  when  everything  else  was  gone  from  me.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Godfrey,  applying  Marner 's  words  simply 
to  his  bodilv  wants.  '  it  was  a  erood  trade  for  vou  in  this 
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country,  because  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  linen - 
vreavinc  to  l>e  d(inc.  But  you're  getting  rather  ])a.st 
8uch  I  lose  work,  Mnrnor :  it 's  time  you  laid  by  and  had 
pome  rest.  Vou  look  n  good  deal  pulled  down,  though 
you're  not  an  old  man,  are  you  ?  ' 

*  Fifty- five,  as  near  as  I  can  say,  sir,'  said  Silas. 

*  Oh,  why,  you  may  live  thirty  years  longer — lo(»k  at 
old  Macoy  !  And  that  mont-v  on  the  table,  after  all, 
is  but  little.  It  won't  go  far  cither  way — whether  it's 
put  out  to  interest,  or  yoxx  were  to  live  on  it  as  long  as 
it  would  last  :  it  wouldn't  go  far  if  you'd  nobo<ly  to 
koop  but  yourself,  and  you've  had  two  to  keep  for  a  ;:<  »od 
iiiHiiy  years  now.' 

*  Kh,  sir.'  said  Silas,  unaffected  by  anything  CJodfr<  • 
waa  saving.  *  I'm  in  no  fear  o'  want.  We  .shall  do  ver} 
well — kppio  and  me  'ull  do  well  enough.  There  's  few 
^v  orkingfolks  have  got  so  mueh  laid  by  a.s  that.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  gentlefolks,  but  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  deal — almost  too  much.  And  as  for  us,  it  'b  little  we 
want.* 

'  Only  the  panlm.  father,'  said  Eppie,  blushing  up  t 
\\\o  ears  the  moment  after. 

*  You  love  a  ganlen.  do  you,  my  dear  ?  *  said  Nan<\\ 
thinkin;:  that  this  turn  in  the  iK)int  of  view  might  helj> 
li'  r  !iU^i> md.     '  We  Khould  agree  in  that :    1  give  a  deal 
of  time  to  the  garden.' 

*  Ah,  there  s  plenty  of  gardening  at  the  Red  House,' 
said  Godfrey,  surprised  at  the  difficulty  he  found  in 
npjToaching  a  proj>osition  which  had  swmed  so  easy 
to  him  in  the  distance.  '  You've  done  ti  good  j)art  by 
Eppie,  Mamer.  for  sixteen  y^^ars.  It  'ud  Ix;  a  great 
comfort  to  you  to  .see  her  well  provided  for,  wouldn't 
it  ?  She  l(K)ks  blooming  and  healthy,  but  not  fit  for 
any  hardships  :  she  doesn't  look  like  a  strapping  girl 
come  of  working  parents.  You  'd  like  to  sec  her  taken 
care  of  by  those  who  can  leave  her  well  off,  and  make 
a  lady  of  her  ;  she's  more  fit  for  it  than  for  a  rcjugh 
life,  such  as  she  might  come  to  have  in  a  few  years* 
time.' 

A  slight  flush  came  over  Mamcr's  face,  and  disap- 
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peared,  like  a  passing  gleam.  Eppie  was  simply  won- 
dering Mr.  Cass  should  talk  so  about  things  that  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  reahty  ;  but  Silas  was  hurt 
and  uneasy. 

'  I  don't  take  your  meaning,  sir,'  he  answered,  not 
having  words  at  command  to  express  the  mingled  feel- 
ings with  which  he  had  heard  Mr  Cass's  words. 

'  Well,  my  meaning  is  this,  Marner,'  said  Godfrey, 
determined  to  come  to  the  point.  '  Mrs.  Cass  and  I, 
you  know,  have  no  children — nobody  to  benefit  by  our 
good  home  and  everything  else  we  have — more  than 
enough  for  ourselves.  And  we  should  like  to  have 
somebody  in  the  place  of  a  daughter  to  us — we  should 
like  to  have  Eppie,  .and  treat  her  in  every  way  as  our 
own  child.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  in  your 
old  age,  I  hope,  to  see  her  fortune  made  in  that  way, 
after  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  her  up  so 
well.  And  it's  right  you  should  have  every  reward  for 
that.  And  Eppie,  I'm  sure,  will  always  love  you  and 
be  grateful  to  you  :  she'd  come  and  see  you  very  often, 
and  we  should  all  be  on  the  look-out  to  do  everything 
as  we  could  towards  making  you  comfortable.' 

A  plain  man  like  Godfrey  Cass,  speaking  under'some 
embarrassment,  necessarily  blunders  on  words  that  are 
coarser  than  his  intentions,  and  that  are  likely  to  fall 
gratingly  on  susceptible  feelings.  vVhile  he  had  been 
speaking,  Eppie  had  quietly  passed  her  arm  behind 
Silas's  head,  and  let  her  hand  rest  against  it  caressingly  : 
she  felt  him  trembling  violently.  He  was  silent  for 
some  moments  when  Mr.  Cass  had  ended — powerless 
under  the  conflict  of  emotions,  all  alike  painful.  Eppie's 
heart  was  swelling  at  the  sense  that  her  father  was  in 
distress  ;  and  she  was  just  going  to  lean  down  and  speak 
to  him,  when  one  struggling  dread  at  last  gained  the 
mastery  over  every  other  in  Silas,  and  he  said,  faintly — 

'  Eppie,  my  child,  speak.  I  won't  stand  in  your  way. 
Thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cass.' 

Eppie  took  her  hand  from  her  father's  head,  and 
came  forward  a  step.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  but  not 
with  shyness  this  time  :   the  sense  that  her  father  was 
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in  doubt  and  stifTorinp  bnnisliod  that  sort  of  sclf-con- 
8ciou^n«^<5.  Slu'  ciroppcxi  a  low  curti'y,  first  to  Mrs.  Cass 
and  then  to  Mr.  Cjiss,  and  said — 

'  Tliank  yon.  ma'am — thank  you,  sir.  But  I  can't 
leave  my  father,  nor  own  any  hotiy  nearer  than  him. 
And  I  don't  want  to  be  a  lady— thank  you  all  the  same  ' 
(here  Kppie  dropjx^d  another  curtsy).  '  I  couldn't  givo 
up  the  folks  I've  been  used  to.' 

Eppie's  lip  began  to  tremble  a  little  at  the  last  words. 
She  n'treatcii  to  her  father's  chair  again,  and  held  him 
round  the  neck  :  while  Silas,  with  a  subdued  sob,  put 
up  his  hand  to  grasp  hers. 

Tlie  tears  were  in  Nancy's  eve<».  but  her  sympathy 
with  Kppie  was,  naturally,  dividtxl  with  distress  on  her 
husband  s  account.  She  dared  not  speak,  wondering 
what  was  going  on  in  her  husband's  mind. 

(Io<lfrey  felt  an  irritation  inevitable  to  almost  all  of 
us   when    we    encounter  an  t'  -d  obstacle.     He 

had  U-«-n  full  of  his  own  |>  :  md  r<\solution  to 

retrieve  his  error  as  far  as  the  time  was  left  to  him.; 
he  was  possess^-d  with  all  important  feelings,  that  were 
to  lead  to  a  pr(Hletermine<l  course  of  action  which  he  had 
fixe<l  on  as  the  right,  .ind  he  was  not  prrpare<i  to  enter 
with  livfly  appreciation  into  other  people's  feelings 
counteracting  his  virtuous  resolves.  Tne  agitation 
with  which  he  spoke  again  was  not  quite  unmixed  with 
anger. 

*  But  I  have  a  claim  on  you  Eppie — the  strongest 
of  all  claims.  It  is  my  duty,  Mamrr.  to  own  Eppie  as 
my  child,  and  provide  for  her.  She  is  my  own  child — 
her  mother  was  my  wife.  I  have  a  natural  claim  on 
her  that  must  stand  In'fore  every  other  ' 

Eppie  had  given  a  violent  start,  and  turned  quite 
pale.  Silas,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  Ijcen  relieved, 
by  Epjtie's  answer,  from  the  dread  lest  his  mind  should 
be  in  oj)p<>sition  to  hers,  felt  tlie  spirit  of  resistance  in 
him  set  free,  not  without  a  touch  of  parental  ficrcenes.s. 
*  Then,  sir,'  he  answcrecl,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness 
that  had  been  silent  in  him  since  the  memorable  day 
when  his  youthful  hope  had  perished — '  then,  sir,  why 
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didn't  you  say  so  sixteen  years  ago,  and  claim  her  before 
I'd  come  to  love  her,  i'stead  o'  coming  to  take  her  from 
me  now,  when  you  might  as  well  take  the  heart  out  o' 
my  body  ?  God  gave  her  to  me  because  you  turned 
your  back  upon  her,  and  He  looks  upon  her  as  mine : 
you've  no  right  to  her  !  When  a  man  turns  a  blessing 
from  his  door,  it  falls  to  them  as  take  it  in.' 

*  I  know  that,  Marner.  I  was  \vrong.  I've  repented 
of  my  conduct  in  that  matter,'  said  Godfrey,  who  could 
not  help  feeling  the  edge  of  Silas's  words. 

*  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,'  said  Marner,  with  gathering 
excitement ;  '  but  repentance  doesn't  alter  what 's  been 
going  on  for  sixteen  year.  Your  coming  now  and  saying 
*'  I'm  her  father  "  doesn't  alter  the  feelings  inside  us. 
It 's  me  she 's  been  calling  her  father  ever  since  she  could 
say  the  word.' 

'  But  I  think  you  might  look  at  the  thing  more  reason- 
ably, Marner,'  said  Godfrey,  unexpectedly  awed  by  the 
weaver's  direct  truth -speaking.  '  It  isn't  as  if  she  was 
to  be  taken  quite  away  from  you,  so  that  you'd  never 
see  her  again.  She'll  be  very  near  you,  and  come  to 
see  you  very  often.  She'll  feel  just  the  same  towards 
you.' 

'  Just  the  same  ?  '  said  Marner,  more  bitterly  than 
ever.  *  How '11  she  feel  just  the  same  for  me  as  she 
does  now,  when  we  eat  o'  the  same  bit,  and  drink  o'  the 
same  cup,  and  think  o'  the  same  things  from  one  day's 
end  to  another?  Just  the  same?  that's  idle  talk. 
You'd  cut  us  i'  two.' 

Godfrey,  unqualified  by  experience  to  discern  the 
pregnancy  of  Marner' s  simple  words,  felt  rather  angry 
again.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  weaver  was  very 
selfish  (a  judgment  readily  passed  by  those  who  have 
never  tested  their  own  power  of  sacrifice)  to  oppose 
what  was  undoubtedly  for  Eppie's  welfare  ;  and  he  felt 
biniself  called  upon,  for  her  sake,  to  assert  his  authority. 

'  I  should  have  thought,  ^larner,'  he  said,  severely — 
*  I  should  have  thought  your  affection  for  Eppie  would 
have  made  you  rejoice  in  what  was  for  her  good,  even 
if  it  did  call  upon  you  to  give  up  something.     You  ought 
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to  romrml>or  that  your  owti  life  is  uncertain,  and  tlm» 
8hc*ft  at  an  ag»^  now  when  her  lot  may  soon  bo  fixed  iu 
a  way  very  diflerent  from  what  it  would  bo  in  her 
fiither's  home  :  ahe  may  marry  some  low  workintj-raan, 
and  then,  whatovor  1  mitrht  do  fur  hor,  1  couUlM't  make 
her  >»oll-ofT.  You're  pulling  yours<'lf  in  tho  way  of  her 
wclfaro  ;  and  though  I'm  sorry  to  hurt  you  after  whab 
you've  dono.  and  what  Ive  left  undone.  1  ffel  now  it 'a 
my  duty  to  insist  on  taking  eare  of  my  own  daughter. 
1  want  todo  my  (hity.' 

It  would  Ik'  difl'it  ult  to  say  N\hL'ther  it  were  Sila.s  or 
Kppi<«  that  was  nio^t  drrply  stirred  by  this  laat  speeeh 
of  (WxJfrey's.  Thouglit  had  Imhii  very  busy  in  Kppia 
as  she  listened  to  the  contest  bitweon  her  old  Kjng- 
love<l  father  and  this  new  unfamiliar  father  who  hod 
suddenly  0<^mo  to  fill  the  jilace  of  that  black  featurrUtia 
shadow  whi(h  IkuI  held  thr  ring  and  placed  it  on  her 
mother's  linger.  Her  im.i;:ination  had  dartini  back- 
ward in  c<mj<*ctures,  and  forward  in  previsions,  of  what 
this  reveaktl  fatherhood  impliinj  ;  and  there  were  worda 
in  Godfrey's  laat  speech  which  heljKHl  to  make  the  pre- 
visions especially  definite*.  Not  that  these  though t.'^, 
oither  of  past  or  future,  determined  her  resolution- 
that  was  determine<l  by  tin-  ferlings  which  vibrated  to 
every  word  Sila.s  had  uttered  ;  but  they  riiised,  even 
apart  from  these  fe<'lings,  a  repulsion  towards  the  ofTcred 
lot  and  the  newly-revealed  father. 

Sihv^,  on  the  other  hand,  wils  again  stricken  in  con- 
Kcience,  and  alarmed  lest  (icxlfrey's  accusation  should 
be  true — lest  he  sh(>uld  be  raiding  his  cnvn  will  as  an 
obfltacle  to  Kppie's  good.  For  many  moments  he  wa.-4 
mut«'.  struggling  for  the  self-conqueat  necessary  to  tho 
uttering  of  the  diflicult  words.  They  came  out  tremu- 
lously. 

'  I  11  say  no  more.  I^-t  it  be  as  you  will.  Si>eak  t> 
the  child.      I'll  hinder  nothing.' 

Kven  Nancy,  with  all  the  acute  .sensibility  of  her  own 
afTections,  shared  her  husband's  view,  that  Marncr  was 
not  justifiable  in  his  wish  to  retain  Kppie,  after  her  real 
father  had  avowed  himself.     She  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
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hard  trial  for  the  poor  weaver,  but  her  code  allowed  no 
question  that  a  father  by  blood  must  have  a  claim  above 
that  of  any  foster-father.  Besides,  Nancy,  used  all  her 
life  to  plenteous  circumstances  and  the  privileges  of 
'  respectability,'  could  not  enter  into  the  pleasures 
which  early  nurture  and  habit  connect  with  all  the 
little  aims  and  efforts  of  the  poor  who  are  born  poor : 
to  her  mind,  Eppie,  in  being  restored  to  her  birthright, 
was  entering  on  a  too  long  withheld  but  unquestionable 
good.  Hence  she  heard  Silas's  last  words  with  relief, 
and  thought,  as  Godfrey  did,  that  their  wish  was 
achieved. 

'  Eppie,  my  dear,'  said  Godfrey,  looking  at  his  daugh- 
ter, not  without  some  embarrassment,  under  the  sense 
that  she  was  old  enough  to  judge  him,  '  it'll  always  be 
our  wish  that  you  should  show  your  love  and  gratitude 
to  one  who 's  been  a  father  to  you  so  many  years,  and 
we  shall  want  to  help  you  to  make  him  comfortable  in 
every  way.  But  we  hope  you'll  come  to  love  us  as 
well ;  and  though  I  haven't  been  what  a  father  should 
have  been  to  you  all  these  years,  I  wish  to  do  the  utmost 
in  my  power  for  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  provide 
for  you  as  my  only  child.  And  you'll  have  the  best  of 
mothers  in  my  wife — that'll  be  a  blessing  you  haven't 
kno\vTi  since  you  were  old  enough  to  know  it.' 

*  My  dear,  you'll  be  a  treasure  to  me,'  said  Nancy,  in 
her  gentle  voice.  *  We  shall  want  for  nothing  when  we 
have  our  daughter.' 

Eppie  did  not  come  forward  and  curtsy,  as  she  had 
done  before.  She  held  Silas's  hand  in  hers,  and  grasped 
it  firmly — it  was  a  weaver's  hand,  with  a  palm  and 
finger-tips  that  were  sensitive  to  such  pressure — while 
she  spoke  with  colder  decision  than  before. 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am — thank  you,  sir,  for  your  offers 
— they're  very  great,  and  far  above  my  wish.  For 
I  should  have  no  delight  in  life  any  more  if  I  was  forced 
to  go  away  from  my  father,  and  knew  he  was  sitting  at 
home,  a- thinking  of  me  and  feeling  lone.  We've  been 
used  to  be  happy  together  every  day,  and  I  can't  think 
o'  no  happiness  without  him.     And  he  says  he'd  no- 
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ImcIv  i'  the  world  till  I  was  sent  to  him,  nnd  he'd  havo 
iii'tliing  when  1  wju*?  gone.  And  he's  took  caro  of  me 
and  loved  me  from  the  first,  and  I'll  cloavo  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lives,  and  nobody  shall  ever  come  between 
him  and  me.' 

*  But  you  must  make  sure,  Eppie,'  said  Silas,  in  a  low 
V(Mce — '  you  must  mak(>  sure  as  you  won't  ever  bo  sorry, 
iKMMUse  you've  made  your  choice  to  st^y  among  poor 
folk;?,  and  with  poor  clothes  and  things,  when  you  might 
ha'  had  everything  o'  the  best.' 

His  PcnsitivenoHS  on  this  point  had  increased  as  ho 
listrnt'ti  to  Eppir.s  words  of  faithful  alTcction. 

*  I  can  never  Ik*  sorn*.  father,'  said  Eppie.  *  I 
Fhouldn't  know  what  to  think  on  or  to  wish  for  with 
lino  things  about  me,  as  I  haven't  l)een  used  to.  And 
it  'ud  bo  |K>or  work  for  me  to  put  on  things,  and  ride  in 
a  gig,  and  sit  in  a  place  at  church,  as  'ud  make  them 
as  I'm  fond  of  think  iiio  unfitting  compaDy  for  'cm. 
What  cotild  /    care  for  then  ?  ' 

Nancy  looke<l  at  (Jcxlfrey  with  a  pained  questioning 
glance.  But  his  eyes  wore  fixoil  on  the  Uoor,  where  he 
was  moving  the  end  of  his  stick,  as  if  he  were  pondering 
on  something  absently.  She  thought  there  was  a  word 
which  might  perhaps  come  better  from  her  lips  than 
from  his. 

*  What  you  say  is  natural,  my  dear  child — it 's  natural 
you  should  cling  to  those  who've  brought  you  up,'  she 
snid,  mildly;  'but  there's  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
lawful  father.  'I'hore's  perhaps  something  to  be  given 
up  on  more  sides  than  one.  \Vhen  your  father  opens 
his  home  to  yoti,  I  think  it's  right  you  shouldn't  turn 
your  back  on  it.' 

'  I  can't  feel  as  I've  got  any  father  but  one,'  said 
Eppie,  impetuously,  while  the  tears  gathered.  '  I've 
always  thought  of  a  little  home  where  he'd  sit  i'  the 
rorner,  and  I  sliould  fond  and  do  everything  for  him  : 
I  can't  think  o'  no  other  liome.  I  wasn't  brought  up 
to  be  a  lady,  and  I  can't  turn  my  mind  to  it.  J  like 
the  working  folks,  and  their  houses,  and  their  ways. 
And,'  she  ended  passionately,  while  the  tears  fell,  '  I'm 
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promised  to  marry  a  working  man,  as  '11  live  with  father, 
and  help  me  to  take  care  of  him.' 

Godfrey  looked  up  at  Nancy  with  a  flushed  face  and 
a  smarting  dilation  of  the  eyes.  This  frustration  of  a 
purpose  towards  which  he  had  set  out  under  the  exalted 
consciousness  that  he  was  about  to  compensate  in  some 
degree  for  the  greatest  demerit  of  his  life,  made  him  feel 
the  air  of  the  room  stifling. 

'  Let  us  go,'  he  said,  in  an  undertone. 

'  We  won't  talk  of  this  any  longer  now,'  said  Nancy, 
rising.  '  We're  your  well-wishers,  my  dear — and  yours 
too,  Mamer.  We  shall  come  and  see  you  again.  It's 
getting  late  now.' 

In  this  way  she  covered  her  husband's  abrupt  de- 
parture, for  Godfrey  had  gone  straight  to  the  door, 
unable  to  say  more. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Nancy  and  Godfrey  walked  home  under  the  starlight 
in  silence.  AVhcn  they  entered  the  oaken  parlour, 
Godfrey  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  while  Nancy  laid 
down  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  stood  on  the  hearth 
near  her  husband,  unwilling  to  leave  him  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  yet  fearing  to  utter  any  word  lest  it  might 
jar  on  his  feehng.  At  last  Godfrey  turned  his  head 
towards  her,  and  their  eyes  met,  dwelling  in  that  meet- 
ing without  any  movement  on  either  side.  That  quiet 
mutual  gaze  of  a  trusting  husband  and  wife  is  like  the 
first  moment  of  rest  or  refuge  from  a  great  weariness  or 
a  great  danger — not  to  be  interfered  with  by  speech  or 
action  which  would  distract  the  sensations  from  the 
fresh  enjoyment  of  repose. 

But  presently  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  as  Nancy 
placed  hers  within  it,  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
Baid — 

'  That 's  ended  ! ' 
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Sho  bont  to  kiss  him,  and  thon  said,  aa  she  stood  by 
his  sido.  '  Yes,  I'm  afraid  wp  must  give  up  the  hop 
of  having  her  for  a  daughter.     It  wouldn't  be  right  t 
want  to  force  her  to  conio  to  us  against  her  will.     Wo 
tan't  alter  her  bringing  \i|)  and  what's  come  of  it.' 

*  No,'  said  Godfrey,  with  a  ke<>n  decisiveness  of  tone, 
in  contrast  with  his  usually  careless  and  unemphati 
speech — '  there's  debts  wo  can't  pay  like  money  debt 
Ky  paying  extra  fur  tho  years  that  have  slipped  \>\ 
\Vlule  I'vi'  bot-n  putting  off,  and  putting  ofT,  the  trc  ■ 
have  l>oen  grinving — it's  too  late  now.     Mnrner  was  in 
the  right  in  what  he  said  about  a  man's  turning  away 
a  blessing  from  his  door  :    it  fails  to  somebody  el^ 

I  want«Ml  to  pa.««  for  childle«.«i  once,  Nancy — I  shall  pa 
for  childle.sfl  now  against  my  wish.' 

Xanrv  did  not  si)eak  immediat«j|y,  but  aft<T  a  littlo 
while  she  asked  — '  You  won't  make  it  known,  then, 
a)>out  Eppie'fl  being  your  daught^T  ?  ' 

'  No — where  would  l>e  the  good  to  anvbo<Iy  ? — only 
harm.  I  must  do  what  I  can  for  her  in  t)ie  stat<^  of  life 
>'ii'  (hoosr<4.  I  muflt  ace  who  it  is  she's  thinking  of 
m.irryin^'.' 

*  If  it  won't  do  any  gocxJ  to  make  the  thing  known,* 
Baid  Nancy,  who  thought  she  might  now  allow  herself 
the  relief  of  entertaining  a  feeling  which  she  had 
trii'il  to  silence  before,  '  I  should  be  very  thankful  for 
ffithcr  and  Priscilla  never  to  Ix*  troubled  with  knowing 
uh.iL  was  done  in  tho  past,  more  than  about  Dunsey : 
it  ( ivn't  be  helped,  their  knowing  that.' 

'  I  shall  put  it  in  my  will — I  think  I  shall  put  it  in 
my  will.  I  shouldn't  like  to  leave  anything  to  bo  found 
out.  liko  this  of  Dunsey,'  said  (ifxlfrey,  meditatively. 
*  But  I  can't  see  anything  but  difticulties  that  'ud  como 
from  t4.'lling  it  now.  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  mako 
luT  ha})py  in  her  own  way.  I've  a  notion,'  he  added 
af  u-r  a  moment's  pause, '  it 's  Aaron  Winthrop  she  meant 
she  was  engaged  to.  I  remember  seeing  him  with  her 
arul  Mamer  going  away  from  church.' 

'  Well,  he 's  very  sober  and  industrious,'  said  Nancy, 
trying  to  view  the  matter  as  cheerfully  as  possible. 
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Godfrey  fell  into  though tfulness  again.  Presently  he 
looked  up  at  Nancy  sorrowfully,  and  said — 

*  She's  a  very  pretty,  nice  girl,  isn't  she,  Nancy  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear ;  and  with  just  your  hair  and  eyes :  I  won- 
dered it  had  never  struck  me  before.' 

'  I  think  she  took  a  dislike  to  me  at  the  thought  of 
my  being  her  father  :  I  could  see  a  change  in  her  manner 
after  that.' 

'  She  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  not  looking  on  Mamer 
as  her  father,'  said  Nancy,  not  wishing  to  confirm  her 
husband's  painful  impression. 

'  She  thinks  I  did  wrong  by  her  mother  as  well  as  by 
her.  She  thinks  me  worse  than  I  am.  But  she  must 
think  it:    she  can  never  know  all.     It's  part  of  my 

?unishment,  Nancy,  for  my  daughter  to  dislike  me. 
should  never  have  got  into  that  trouble  if  I'd  been 
true  to  you — if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool.  I'd  no  right  to 
expect  anything  but  evil  could  come  of  that  marriage — 
and  when  I  shirked  doing  a  father's  part  too.' 

Nancy  was  silent :  her  spirit  of  rectitude  would  not 
let  her  try  to  soften  the  edge  of  what  she  felt  to  be 
a  just  compunction.  He  spoke  again  after  a  little 
while,  but  the  tone  was  rather  changed  :  there  was 
tenderness  mingled  with  the  previous  self-reproach. 

'  And  I  got  you,  Nancy,  in  spite  of  all ;  and  yet  I've 
been  grumbhng  and  uneasy  because  I  hadn't  something 
else — as  if  I  deserved  it. ' 

'  You've  never  been  wanting  to  me,  Godfrey,'  said 
Nancy,  with  quiet  sincerity.  '  My  only  trouble  would 
be  gone  if  you  resigned  yourself  to  the  lot  that 's  been 
given  us.' 

'  Well,  perhaps,  it  isn't  too  late  to  mend  a  bit  there. 
Though  it  15  too  late  to  mend  some  things,  say  what 
they  will.' 
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CHAPl'ER  XXL 

The  next  mominp,  when  Silos  and  Eppio  were  acatcd 
at  their  breakfast,  he  said  to  her, — 

'  Eppie,  there  'a  a  thing  I've  hod  on  my  mind  to  do 
this  two  year,  and  now  the  money  'a  been  brought  bark 
to  us,  wo  can  do  it.  I've  been  turning  it  over  and  ovrr 
in  the  night,  and  I  think  we'll  sot  out  to-morrow,  whilo 
the  tine  days  last.  We'll  leave  the  house  and  every- 
thing for  your  godmother  to  take  caro  on,  and  well 
make  a  little  bundle  o'  things  and  set  out.' 

*  UTiere  to  go,  daddy  ?  '  said  Eppie,  in  much  surprise. 

*  To  my  old  country — to  the  town  where  I  was  born— 
up  I^ntcm  Yard.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Paston,  the  minis- 
\vT  :  something  may  ha'  como  out  to  make  'em  know 
I  waa  innircnt  o'  the  robbery.  And  Mr.  Pa.ston  was 
ft  man  with  a  deal  o'  light — I  want  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  drawing  o'  the  lots.  And  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  religion  o'  this  country-side,  for 
1  partly  think  ho  doesn't  know  on  it.* 

Eppie  was  very  joyful,  for  there  was  the  prospect  not 
only  of  wonder  and  delight  at  seeing  a  strange  country, 
but  also  of  coming  back  to  tell  Aaron  all  about  it. 
•Aaron  was  ao  much  wiser  than  she  was  about  most 
things — it  would  Ix?  rather  pleasant  to  have  this  littlo 
advantage  over  him.  .Mrs.  Winthrop,  though  pos- 
Hesdcd  with  a  dim  fear  of  dangers  att«;ndant  on  so  long 
a  journey,  and  requiring  many  assurances  that  it  would 
not  take  them  out  of  the  region  of  carrier's  carts  and 
alow  waggons,  was  nevertheless  well  pleased  that  Silas 
should  revisit  his  own  country,  and  find  out  if  he  had 
been  cleared  from  that  false  accusation. 

'  You'd  be  easier  in  your  mind  for  the  rest  o'  your 
life.  Master  Mamer,'  said  Dolly — '  that  you  would. 
And  if  there  's  any  light  to  be  got  up  the  yard  as  you 
t4ilk  on,  we've  need  of  it  i'  this  world,  and  I'd  bo  glad  on 
it  myself,  if  you  could  bring  it  back.* 
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So,  on  the  fourth  day  from  that  time,  Silas  and 
Eppie,  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  with  a  small  bundle 
tied  in  a  blue  hnen  handkerchief,  were  making  their 
way  through  the  streets  of  a  great  manufacturing  town. 
Silas,  bewildered  by  the  changes  thirty  years  had  brought 
over  his  native  place,  had  stopped  several  persons  in 
succession  to  ask  them  the  name  of  this  town,  that  he 
might  be  sure  he  was  not  under  a  mistake  about  it. 

'  Ask  for  Lantern  Yard,  father — ask  this  gentleman 
with  the  tassels  on  his  shoulders  a-standing  at  the  shop- 
door  ;  he  isn't  in  a  hurry  like  the  rest,'  said  Eppie,  in 
some  distress  at  her  father's  bewilderment,  and  ill  at 
ease,  besides,  amidst  the  noise,  the  movement,  and  the 
multitude  of  strange  indifferent  faces. 

'  Eh,  my  child,  he  won't  know  anything  about  it,' 
said  Silas  ;  '  gentlefolks  didn't  ever  go  up  the  Yard. 
But  happen  somebody  can  tell  me  which  is  the  way  to 
Prison  Street,  where  the  jail  is.  I  know  the  way  out 
o'  that  as  if  I'd  seen  it  yesterday.' 

With  some  difficulty,  after  many  turnings  and  new 
inquiries,  they  reached  Prison  Street ;  and  the  grim 
walls  of  the  jail,  the  first  object  that  answered  to  any 
image  in  Silas's  memory,  cheered  him  with  the  certi- 
tude, which  no  assurance  of  the  town's  name  had 
hitherto  given  him,  that  he  was  in  his  native  place. 

'Ah,'  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  'there's  the 
jail,  Eppie  ;  that 's  just  the  same  :  I  arn't  afraid  now. 
It 's  the  third  turning  on  the  left  hand  from  the  jail 
doors,  that 's  the  way  we  must  go.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  dark  ugly  place  ! '  said  Eppie.  '  How  it 
hides  the  sky  !  It 's  worse  than  the  Workhouse.  I'm 
glad  you  don't  live  in  this  town  now,  father.  Is  Lan- 
tern Yard  like  this  street  ?  ' 

'  My  precious  child,'  said  Silas,  smiling,  '  it  isn't  a  big 
street  hke  this.  I  never  was  easy  i'  this  street  myself, 
but  I  was  fond  o'  Lantern  Yard.  The  shops  here  are 
all  altered,  I  think — I  can't  make  'em  out ;  but  I  shall 
know  the  turning,  because  it 's  the  third.' 

'  Here  it  is,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  as  they 
came  to  a  narrow  alley.     '  And  then  we  must  go  to  the 
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Itft  again,  and  then  straight  for'ard  for  a  bit,  up  Sh' 
Ijvnc  ;  and  then  wc  whnll  bo  at  the  entry  next  to  tl 
o'erhanging  window,  where  there's  the  nick  in  the  ro,: 
for  the  w.itor  to  run.     Kli.  I  ean  see  it  all.' 

*  C)h.  father,  I'm  Uke  as  if  I  was  stifled,'  said  Epi>ir. 
'  I  couldn't  have  thought  as  any  folks  lived  i'  this  w/i 
BO  close  together.     How  pretty  the  Stone-pita  'ull  l(»v 
when  wc  get  back  !  ' 

*  It  looks  coraieal  to  nir,  child,  now — and  smells  bad. 
1  ran't  think  as  it  usencd  to  smell  so.' 

H«rc  and  there  a  sallow,  lM«grime<l  face  looked  <> 
from  a  gl(M)my  doorway  at  the  strangers,  and  increa 
Eppic's  uncasinc»4S,  so  that  it  was  a  longed-for  re! 
wiion  they  issued  from  the  alleji?  into  Shoe  Ijine,  wh( 
there  was  a  broader  strip  of  sky. 

'  Dear  heart  !  '  said  Silas.  *why.  there's  people  com- 
mg  out  o'  the  Yard  a.s  if  they'd  \>ccn  to  <  hajK^l  at  this 
lime  o'  day-   a  weekday  noon  !  ' 

Suddenly  he  start^'d  and  Hto<xl  still  with  a  look  of 
ilistrcflwed  amazement,  that  alarmed  Eppio.  They  were 
l>efore  an  ojv-nintj  in  front  of  a  large  factory,  from 
which  m'  n  and  women  were  stnaming  for  their  mid- 
<lay  meal. 

*  Father/  said  Eppic,  clasping  his  arm,  'what's  the 
matter  ?  ' 

But  she  had  to  speak  again  and  again  l>eforc  Sil.i.^ 
could  answer  her. 

*  It  "sgone,  child,'  ho  said,  at  last,  in  strong  agitation — 
*  Lantern  Yard 's  grme.  It  must  ha'  Iwen  here,  because 
here's  the  house  with  the  o'erhanging  window — I  know 
that — it's  just  the  same  ;  but  they've  made  this  new 
opening;  and  see  that  big  factory!  It's  all  gone — 
chapel  and  all.' 

'  Come  into  that  little  brush-shop  and  sit  down, 
father— they'll  let  you  sit  down,'  said  Eppie,  always  on 
the  watch  lest  one  of  her  father's  strange  attacks  should 
come  on.    '  Perhaps  the  people  can  tell  you  all  about  it.* 

But  neither  from  the  brush-maker,  who  had  come  to 
Shoe  Lane  only  ten  years  ago,  when  the  factory  was 
already  built,  nor  from  any  other  source  within  his 
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reach,  could  Silas  learn  anything  of  the  old  Lantern 
Yard  friends,  or  of  !Mr.  Paston,  the  minister. 

'  The  old  place  is  all  swep'  away,'  Silas  said  to  Dolly 
Winthrop  on  the  night  of  his  return — '  the  little  grave- 
yard and  everything.  The  old  home's  gone;  I've  no 
home  but  this  now.  I  shall  never  know  whether  they 
got  at  the  truth  o'  the  robbery,  nor  whether  Mr.  Paston 
could  ha'  given  me  any  light  about  the  drawing  o'  the 
lots.  It's  dark  to  me,  Mrs.  Winthrop,  that  is  ;  I  doubt 
it'll  be  dark  to  the  last.' 

'  Well,  yes,  Master  Marner,'  said  Dolly,  who  sat  with 
a  placid  listening  face,  now  bordered  by  grey  hairs  ; 
'  1  doubt  it  may.  It 's  the  will  o'  Them  above  as  a  many 
things  should  be  dark  to  us  ;  but  there  's  some  things 
IS  I've  never  felt  i'  the  dark  about,  and  they're  mostly 
tvhat  comes  i'  the  day's  work.  You  were  hard  done  by 
:hat  once,  Master  Marner,  and  it  seems  as  you'll  never 
mow  the  rights  of  it ;  but  that  doesn't  hinder  there 
mng  a  rights,  Master  Marner,  for  all  it 's  dark  to  you 
md  me.' 

'  No,'  said  Silas,  *  no  ;  that  doesn't  hinder.  Since 
he  time  the  child  was  sent  to  me  and  I've  come  to  love 
ler  as  myself,  I've  had  light  enough  to  trusten  by  ; 
.nd,  now  she  says  she'll  never  leave  me,  I  think  I  shall 
rusten  till  I  die.' 


CONCLUSION. 

"herb  was  one  time  of  the  year  which  was  held  in 
laveloe  to  be  especially  suitable  for  a  wedding.  It 
^as  when  the  great  lilacs  and  laburnums  in  the  old- 
ishioned  gardens  showed  their  golden  and  purple 
ealth  above  the  lichen- tinted  walls,  and  when  there 
ere  calves  still  young  enough  to  want  bucketfuls  of 
agrant  milk.  People  were  not  so  busy  then  as  they 
lust  become  when  the  full  cheese -making  and  the 
lowing  had  set  in ;   and  besides,  it  was  a  time  when 
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a  light  bridal  dross  could  bo  worn  with  comfort  and  soon 
to  advantage. 

Happily  the  sunshine  foil  more  warmly  than  usual 
on  the  hlac  tufts  the  morning  that  Eppie  was  married, 
for  her  dress  was  a  very  light  one.  JSho  had  often 
thought,  thougli  with  a  fooling  of  renunciation,  that 
the  perfeotion  of  a  wedding-dress  would  bo  a  white 
cotton,  with  the  tiniest  pink  pprig  at  wide  intervals ; 
HO  that  when  Mrs.  Godfrey  Cass  begged  to  provide  one, 
and  asked  Eppio  to  choase  what  it  .should  be,  previous 
moditatiuQ  had  enabled  her  to  give  a  decided  answer 
at  once. 

Seen  at  a  littlo  distance  ns  she  walked  across  the 
churchyard  and  down  the  village,  she  seemed  to  bo 
attired  in  pure  white,  and  her  hair  looked  like  the  dash 
of  gold  on  a  lily.  One  hand  was  on  her  husband's  arm, 
and  with  the  othor  sho  clas{)e<l  tho  hand  of  her  father 
iSilos. 

*  You  won't  bo  giving  me  away,  father,'  she  had  said 
l»cforo  thoy  went  to  church  ;  *  you'll  only  be  taking 
Aaron  to  bo  a  son  to  you.' 

Dolly  Winthrop  walked  behind  with  her  husband ; 
and  tbero  ended  the  little  bridal  procession. 

TT  ^  t4)  look  at  it,  and  Miss  Priscilla 

I^r  .L  sho  and  her  father  had  hap- 

jvntHi  to  diivr  up  to  tho  door  of  tho  Red  House  just  lo 
time  to  see  this  pretty  sight.  Thoy  had  como  to  keep 
Nancy  company  to-day,  booause  Mr.  Cass  had  had  to  go 
away  to  Lytherly,  for  special  reasons.  That  seemed  to 
Ih5  a  pity,  for  otherwise  ho  might  have  gone,  as  yb. 
Crackonthorp  and  Mr.  Osgood  certainly  would,  to  look 
on  at  the  wedding-feast  which  he  had  ordered  at  the 
Jiainbow,  naturally  feeling  a  great  interest  in  tho  wcavei 
who  had  l)een  wTongod  by  one  of  his  own  family. 

'  I  could  ha'  wished  Nancy  had  had  the  luck  to  fii 
a  child  hke  that  and  bring  her  up,'  said  Priscilla  to  hcj 
father,  as  they  sat  in  the  gig  ;  *  1  should  ha'  had  some- 
thing young  to  think  of  then,  besides  tho  lambs  and  1 
calve.-^.* 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  ye«,'  said  Mr.  Lammeter  ;  *  ono  feel 
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that  as  one  gets  older.  Things  look  dim  to  old  folks  : 
they'd  need  have  some  young  eyes  about  'em,  to  let  'em 
know  the  world 's  the  same  as  it  used  to  be.' 

Nancy  came  out  now  to  welcome  her  father  and 
sister  ;  and  the  wedding  group  had  passed  on  beyond 
the  Red  House  to  the  humbler  part  of  the  village. 

Dolly  Winthrop  was  the  first  to  divine  that  old  Mr. 
Macey,  who  had  been  set  in  his  arm-chair  outside  his 
own  door,  would  expect  some  special  notice  as  they 
passed,  since  he  was  too  old  to  be  at  the  wedding- 
feast. 

'Mr.  Macey 's  looking  for  a  word  from  us,'  said  Dolly; 
'  he'll  be  hurt  if  we  pass  him  and  say  nothing — and  him 
so  racked  with  rheumatiz.' 

So  they  turned  aside  to  shake  hands  with  the  old 
man.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the  occasion,  and  had 
his  premeditated  speech. 

'  Well,  Master  Marner,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  qua- 
vered a  good  deal,  'I've  lived  to  see  my  words  come  true. 
I  was  the  first  to  say  there  was  no  harm  in  you,  though 
your  looks  might  be  again'  you  ;  and  I  was  the  first  to 
say  you'd  get  your  money  back.  And  it 's  nothing  but 
rightful  as  you  should.  And  I'd  ha'  said  the  "  Amens," 
and  willing,  at  the  holy  matrimony;  but  Tookey  's  done 
it  a  good  while  now,  and  I  hope  you'll  have  none  the 
worse  luck.' 

In  the  open  yard  before  the  Rainbow,  the  party  of 
guests  were  already  assembled,  though  it  was  still 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  appointed  feast-time.  But 
by  this  means  they  could  not  only  enjoy  the  slow 
advent  of  their  pleasure  ;  they  had  also  ample  leisure 
to  talk  of  Silas  Marner's  strange  history,  and  arrive  by 
due  degrees  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  brought 
a  blessing  on  himself  by  acting  like  a  father  to  a  lone 
motherless  child.  Even  the  farrier  did  not  negative 
this  sentiment :  on  the  contrary,  he  took  it  up  as  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  invited  any  hardy  person  present  to 
contradict  him.  But  he  met  with  no  contradiction ; 
and  all  differences  among  the  company  were  merged  in 
a  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Snell's  sentiment*  that 

o2 
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when  a  man  had  deserved  his  good  luck,  it  was  the  part 
of  his  neighbours  to  wish  him  joy. 

As  tlie  bridal  group  appri)aohed,  a  hearty  cheer  was 
raised  in  the  Rainbow  yard  ;  and  lien  Winthrop,  whos' 
jokes  had  rctaine<l  their  acceptable  Uavour,  found  ii 
agreeable  to  turn  in  there  and  receive  congratulations ; 
not  requiring  the  proposed  interval  of  quiet  at  the  Stone- 
pits  before  joining  the  company. 

Eppie  had  a  larger  garden  than  she  had  ever  ex- 
pected there  now  ;  and  in  other  ways  there  had  been 
alterations  at  the  cxjx'nse  of  Mr.  ("luss,  the  landlord, 
to  suit  Silas's  larger  family.  For  ho  and  Eppio  had 
declared  that  they  would  rather  stay  at  the  Stono-pita 
than  go  to  any  new  home.  The  garden  was  fenced  with 
stones  on  two  sides,  but  in  front  there  was  an  open 
fence,  through  which  the  flowers  shone  with  answering 
gladness,  as  the  four  united  people  came  within  sight 
of  them. 

•  Oh,  father.'  said  Eppie,  *  what  a  pretty  home  ours  is ! 
1  thmk  nobody  could  be  happier  than  we  arc.* 

THE    E.ND. 
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Cire  me  no  liRlit,  fjrnt  TTrnvcn,  bat  tmch  %r  turns 

To  encr^'y  of  human  fellowship; 

No  powtT*  beyond  the  growing  herit«go 

Tb*i  makes  completer  manhood. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  time  of  my  end  approaches.  I  have  lately  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  ;  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  my  physician  tells  me,  I  may 
fairly  hope  that  my  life  will  not  be  protracted  many 
months.  Unless,  then,  I  am  cursed  with  an  exceptional 
physical  constitution,  as  I  am  cursed  with  an  excep- 
tional mental  character,  I  shall  not  much  longer  groan 
under  the  wearisome  burthen  of  this  earthly  existence. 
If  it  were  to  be  otherwise — if  I  were  to  live  on  to  the 
age  most  men  desire  and  provide  for — I  should  for  once 
have  known  whether  the  miseries  of  delusive  expectation 
can  outweigh  the  miseries  of  true  prevision.  For  I  fore- 
see when  I  shall  die,  and  everything  that  will  happen 
in  my  last  moments. 

Just  a  month  from  this  day,  on  September  20,  1850, 
I  shall  be  sitting  in  this  chair,  in  this  study,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  longing  to  die,  weary  of  incessant 
insighi  and  foresight,  without  delusions  and  without 
hope.  Just  as  I  am  watching  a  tongue  of  blue  flame 
rising  in  the  fire,  and  my  lamp  is  burning  low,  the  horri- 
ble contraction  will  begin  at  my  chest.  I  shall  only 
have  time  to  reach  the  bell,  and  pull  it  violently,  before 
the  sense  of  suffocation  will  come.  No  one  will  atiswer 
my  bell.  I  know  why.  My  two  servants  are  lovers, 
and  will  have  quarrelled.     My  housekeeper  will  have 
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nushod  out  of  tlu'  hou.^»  in  a  fury,  two  hours  boforo, 
hopinj^  that  IVrry  will  l>olicvo  sho  has  gone  U^  drown 
horself.  Perry  is  alarmed  ut  last,  and  is  gone  out  after 
her.  The  little  scullery  maid  is  asleep  on  a  bench  : 
Hho  never  answers  the  bi'U  ;  it  does  not  wake  her.  The 
senHO  of  8ufTo<ation  increases  :  my  lamp  gcx^s  out  with 
a  horrible  atonrh  :  I  make  a  great  effort,  and  Bnat<"h 
at  the  IxMl  a^ain.  I  loni;  for  lif««.  and  there  is  no  help. 
I  thirsted  for  the  unknown  :  the  thirst  is  gone.  O  God, 
let  me  stay  with  the  known,  and  bo  weary  of  it:  I  am 
content,  .\gony  of  pain  and  sufTcx'ation  -and  all  the 
while  the  earth,  the  fields,  the  pebbly  brt^^k  at  tho  bot- 
tom of  the  rookery,  the  fresh  scent  aft«*r  tho  rain,  the 
light  of  ilie  morning  througii  my  chamln'r-window,  the 
warmth  of  the  hearth  after  the  frosty  air — will  darkness 
clo«e  over  them  for  ever  ? 

Darkness — darkness — no  pain — nothing  but  dark- 
ness :  but  I  am  pairing  nn  ana  on  through  tho  darkness  : 
my  thought  stays  in  the  darkness,  but  always  with 
a  sense  of  moving  onward. 

IJofore  that  time  comes.  I  wish  to  u.so  my  last  hours 
of  ease  and  strength  in  t<"lling  the  strange  story  of  ray 
ex|>ericnce.  I  have  never  fully  unbo.somed  myself  to 
any  human  Ining  ;  I  have  never  been  encouraged  to 
trust  much  in  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow-men.  l'>ut 
wo  have  all  a  chance  of  meeting  with  some  pity,  sonio 
tendcrnofts,  some  charity,  when  wo  aro  dead  :  it  is  tho 
living  only  who  cannot  bo  forgiven — tho  living  only 
from  whom  men's  indulgence  and  pcverence  aro  held 
off,  like  the  rain  by  the  hard  east  wind.  While  tlio 
heart  beats,  bruise  it — it  is  your  only  opportunity; 
while  tlie  eye  can  still  turn  towards  you  with  moist, 
timid  entreaty,  freeze  it  with  an  icy  unanswering  gave  ; 
while  the  car,  that  delicate  messenger  to  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  the  .soul,  can  still  take  in  the  Umos  of  kind- 
ness, put  it  off  with  hard  civility,  or  sneering  compli- 
ment, or  envious  afleetation  of  indifTerenco  ;  while  the 
creative  brain  can  still  throb  with  tho  sense  of  injustice, 
witli  the  yearning  for  brotherly  recognition — make 
haste — oppress  it  with  your  ill-considered  judgements. 
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your  trivial  comparisons,  your  careless  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  heart  will  by  and  by  be  still — '  ubi  saeva 
indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit  ^ '  ;  the  eye  will 
cease  to  entreat ;  the  ear  will  be  deaf  ;  the  brain  will 
have  ceased  from  all  wants  as  well  as  from  all  work. 
Then  your  charitable  speeches  may  find  vent ;  then  you 
may  remember  and  pity  the  toil  and  the  struggle  and 
the  failure  ;  then  you  may  give  due  honour  to  the  work 
achieved ;  then  you  may  find  extenuation  for  errors, 
and  may  consent  to  bury  them. 

That  is  a  trivial  schoolboy  text ;  why  do  I  dwell  on 
it  ?  It  has  little  reference  to  me,  for  I  shall  leave  no 
works  behind  me  for  men  to  honour.  I  have  no  near 
relatives  who  will  make  up,  by  weeping  over  my  grave, 
for  the  wounds  they  inflicted  on  me  when  I  was  among 
them.  It  is  only  the  story  of  my  life  that  will  perhaps 
win  a  little  more  sympathy  from  strangers  when  I  am 
dead,  than  I  ever  believed  it  would  obtain  from  my 
friends  while  I  was  living. 

My  childhood  perhaps  seems  happier  to  me  than  it 
really  was,  by  contrast  with  all  the  after-years.  For 
then  the  curtain  of  the  future  was  as  impenetrable  to 
me  as  to  other  children :  I  had  all  their  delight  in  the 
present  hour,  their  sweet  indefinite  hopes  for  the  mor- 
row ;  and  I  had  a  tender  mother  :  even  now,  after  the 
dreary  lapse  of  long  years,  a  slight  trace  of  sensation 
accompanies  the  remembrance  of  her  caress  as  she  held 
me  on  her  knee — her  arms  round  my  little  body,  her 
cheek  pressed  on  mine.  I  had  a  complaint  of  the  eyes 
that  made  me  blind  for  a  httle  while,  and  she  kept  me 
on  her  knee  from  morning  till  night.  That  unequalled 
love  soon  vanished  out  of  my  life,  and  even  to  my 
childish  consciousness  it  was  as  if  that  life  had  become 
more  chill.  I  rode  my  little  white  pony  with  the  groom 
by  my  side  as  before,  but  there  were  no  loving  eyea 
looking  at  me  as  I  mounted,  no  glad  arms  opened  to  mo 
when  I  came  back.  Perhaps  I  missed  my  mother's  love 
more  than  most  children  of  seven  or  eight  would  have 

*  Inscription  on  Swift's  tombstone. 
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done,  to  whom  tho  other  plcn-surcs  of  life  romnincd  as 
before ;  for  I  ua.s  certainly  a  very  sensitive  cliild. 
1  remember  still  Xho  mingled  trepidation  and  delicious 
excitement  with  which  I  was  nITrcted  by  the  tramping 
of  tho  horscH  on  the  pavement  in  the  echoing  stahl's, 
bv  the  loud  resonance  of  the  proom'fl  voices,  by  th' 
booming  bark  of  the  dogs  a.s  my  father's  carriage  thun 
dvred  under  the  archway  of  tho  courtyard,  by  tho  din 
of  tho  gong  a*  it  gave  notice  of  luncheon  and  dinner. 
Tlio  meMur^i  tramp  of  soldiery  which  1  Hometini(\s 
beard — for  my  father's  house  lay  near  a  county  town 
where  there  were  large  barracks — made  mo  sob  and 
tremble  ;  and  yet  when  they  were  gone  post,  1  longed 
for  them  to  come  back  again. 

I  fancy  my  father  thought  me  an  odd  child,  and  had 
]']■'■■  Iness  for  m«'  ;  though  ho  was  very  careful  in 
f  .  what  ho  rogardod  an  a  parent's  dutic".     But 

he  was  already  past  the  middle  of  life,  and  I  was  not  his 
only  son.  My  mother  had  Ix-en  his  second  wife,  and 
he  was  five-and-forty  when  he  married  her.  Ho  waa 
o  firm,  unbending,  intensely  orderly  man,  in  root  and 
stem  a  banker,  but  with  a  (ionrishing  graft  of  the  active 
landhoM.T,  aspiring  to  county  influence:  one  of  those 
p<>ople  who  are  always  like  themselves  from  day  to  day, 
who  are  uninHuence<l  by  the  weather,  and  neither  know 
melancholy  nor  high  spirits.  I  held  him  in  great  awe, 
and  appean^d  more  timid  and  sensitive  in  his  presence 
than  at  oth'-r  times  ;  a  circtimstance  which,  perhaps, 
h<lped  to  (onfirm  him  in  the  intention  to  educate  me 
on  a  different  plan  from  the  prescriptive  one  with  which 
he  had  complied  in  the  ca.sc  of  my  elder  brother,  already 
a  tall  youth  at  Eton.  My  brother  was  to  be  his  repre- 
itive  anrl  succes-sor ;  he  must  go  to  Eton  and 
rd,  for  the  sake  of  making  connexions,  of  course: 
my  father  was  not  a  man  to  underrate  tho  l)rnring  of 
I>atin  satirists  or  Greek  dramatists  on  tho  attainment 
of  an  aristocratic  position.  But,  intrinsically,  ho  had 
hliirht  esteem  for  '  those  deati  but  sceptred  spirits ' ; 
having  quaUfied  him.sclf  for  forming  an  independent 
opinion  by  reading  Potter's  ^srhylns,  and  dipping  into 
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Francis's  Horace.  To  this  negative  view  he  added 
a  positive  one,  derived  from  a  recent  connexion  with 
mining  speculations ;  namely,  that  a  scientific  educa- 
tion was  the  really  useful  training  for  a  younger  son. 
Moreover,  it  was  clear  that  a  shy,  sensitive  boy  like  me 
was  not  fit  to  encounter  the  rough  experience  of  a  public 
school.  Mr.  Letherall  had  said  so  very  decidedly.  Mr. 
Letherall  was  a  large  man  in  spectacles,  who  one  day 
took  my  small  head  between  his  large  hands,  and 
pressed  it  here  and  there  in  an  exploratory,  suspicious 
manner — then  placed  each  of  his  great  thumbs  on  my 
temples,  and  pushed  me  a  little  way  from  him,  and 
stared  at  me  with  glittering  spectacles.  The  contempla- 
tion appeared  to  displease  him,  for  he  frowned  sternly, 
and  said  to  my  father,  drawing  his  thumbs  across  my 
eyebrows — 

*  The  deficiency  is  there,  sir — there  ;  and  here,'  he 
added,  touching  the  upper  sides  of  my  head,  '  here  is 
the  excess.  That  must  be  brought  out,  sir,  and  this  must 
be  laid  to  sleep.' 

I  was  in  a  state  of  tremor,  partly  at  the  vague  idea 
that  I  was  the  object  of  reprobation,  partly  in  the 
agitation  of  my  first  hatred — hatred  of  this  big,  specta- 
cled man,  who  pulled  my  head  about  as  if  he  wanted  to 
buy  and  cheapen  it. 

I  am  not  aware  how  much  Mr.  Letherall  had  to  do 
with  the  system  afterwards  adopted  towards  me,  but 
it  was  presently  clear  that  private  tutors,  natural  his- 
tory, science,  and  the  modem  languages,  were  the 
appliances  by  which  the  defects  of  my  organization 
were  to  be  remedied.  I  was  very  stupid  about  machines, 
Bo  I  was  to  be  greatly  occupied  with  them  ;  I  had  no 
memory  for  classification,  so  it  was  particularly  neces- 
sary that  I  should  study  systematic  zoology  and  botany ; 
1  was  hungry  for  human  deeds  and  humane  motions, 
80  I  was  to  be  plentifully  crammed  with  the  mechanical 
powers,  the  elementary  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  A  better-constituted  boy 
would  certainly  have  profited  under  my  intelligent 
tutors,    with    their  scientific  apparatus ;    and  would, 
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doubtless,  have  found  the  phonomcna  of  oloctricity 
and  magnetism  aa  fascinating  as  I  was,  every  Thursday, 
a-*sured  they  were.     As  it  was,  I  could  have  paired  off, 
for  ignorance  of  whatever  was  taught  me,  with  tli  • 
worst  I^tin  scholar  that  was  ever  turned  out  of  a  chi'- 
sical  academy.     1  read  Plutarch,  and  Shakes|M«aro,  and 
Don  Quixote  by  the  sly,  and  supplied  myself  in  thi\t 
way   with   wandering   thoughts,   while  my   tut<ir  wa 
assuring  mo  that  '  an  improvi»d  man,  as  distinguisht 
from  an  ignorant  one,  was  a  man  who  knew  the  reasoi! 
why  wator  ran  downhill.'     1  had  no  desire  to  be  tin 
improvcMj    man  ;  1    was  glad  of   the   running   water  . 
[  could  watch  it  and  listen  to  it  gurgling  among  th** 
pebbles,  and  bathing  the  bright  green  water-plants,  by 
the  hour  togotlicr.     I  did  nut  want  to  know  why  it 
ran  :    I    had   j><'rf«'ct   ronlidence   that  there  wore  gO(xi 
reasons  for  what  wa-*  so  very  lx»a\itiful. 

Tiier©  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  lif<\ 
I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  my  nature  was  nf 
the  sensitive,  unpractical  order,  and  that  it  grew  up  in 
an  lUiconKenial  me<lium.  which  could  never  foster  it 
into  haj)py,  healthy  development.  When  I  was  sixteen 
I  was  sent  to  CJeneva  to  comph't*'  my  course  of  educa- 
tion :  and  the  change  was  a  very  hapj)y  one  to  me,  for 
the  first  sight  of  the  Aljw,  with  the  setting  sun  on  them, 
as  we  desc«'nded  the  .Jura,  seemed  to  me  like  an  entrance 
into  heaven  ;  and  tho  three  years  of  my  life  there  were 
spt^nt  in  a  jxTpetual  sense  of  exaltAtion,  aa  if  from 
H  draught  of  delicious  wine,  at  the  presence  of  Nature 
in  all  her  awful  loveliness.  You  will  think,  perhaps, 
that  1  must  have  been  a  poet,  from  this  early  sensibility 
to  Nature.  But  my  lot  was  not  so  happy  as  that. 
A  poet  pours  forth  his  song  and  believer  in  tno  listening 
ear  and  answering  soul,  to  which  his  song  will  be  floated 
sooner  or  later.  But  the  poet's  sensibility  without  his 
voice — the  poet's  sensibility  that  finds  no  vent  but  in 
silent  tears  on  the  sunny  bank,  when  the  noonday  light 
sparkles  on  the  water,  or  in  an  inward  shudder  at  the 
sound  of  harsh  human  tones,  tho  sight  of  a  cold  human 
oye — this  dumb  passion  brings  with  it  a  fatal  solitude 
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of  soul  in  the  society  of  one's  fellow-men.  My  least 
solitary  moments  were  those  in  which  I  pushed  off  in 
my  boat,  at  evening,  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sky,  and  the  glowing  mountain- 
tops,  and  the  wide  blue  water,  surrounded  me  with 
a  cherishing  love  such  as  no  human  face  had  shed  on 
me  since  my  mother's  love  had  vanished  out  of  my  life. 
I  used  to  do  as  Jean  Jacques  did — lie  down  in  my  boat 
and  let  it  glide  where  it  would,  while  I  looked  up  at  the 
departing  glow  leaving  one  mountain-top  after  the 
other,  as  if  the  prophet's  chariot  of  fire  were  passing 
over  them  on  its  way  to  the  home  of  light.  Then,  when 
the  white  summits  were  all  sad  and  corpse-like,  I  had 
to  push  homeward,  for  I  was  under  careful  surveillance, 
and  was  allowed  no  late  wanderings.  This  disposition 
of  mine  was  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  intimate 
friendships  among  the  numerous  youths  of  my  own 
age  who  are  always  to  be  found  studying  at  Geneva. 
Yet  I  made  one  such  friendship  ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
it  was  with  a  youth  whose  intellectual  tendencies  were 
the  very  reverse  of  my  own.  I  shall  call  him  Charles 
Meunier  ;  his  real  surname — an  English  one,  for  he  was 
of  Enghsh  extraction — having  since  become  celebrated. 
He  was  an  orphan,  who  lived  on  a  miserable  pittance 
while  he  pursued  the  medical  studies  for  which  he  had 
a  special  genius.  Strange  !  that  with  my  vague  mind, 
susceptible  and  unobservant,  hating  inquiry  and  given 
up  to  contemplation,  I  should  have  been  drawn  towards 
a  youth  whose  strongest  passion  was  science.  But  the 
bond  was  not  an  intellectual  one  ;  it  came  from  a  source 
that  can  happily  blend  the  stupid  with  the  brilliant,  the 
dreamy  with  the  practical :  it  came  from  community  of 
feeling.  Charles  was  poor  and  ugly,  derided  by  Gene- 
vese  gamins,  and  not  acceptable  in  drawing-rooms. 
I  saw  that  he  was  isolated,  as  I  was,  though  from  a  dif- 
ferent cause,  and,  stimulated  by  a  sjnnpathetic  resent- 
ment, I  made  timid  advances  towards  him.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  sprang  up  as  much  conu-ade- 
ship  between  us  as  our  different  habits  would  allow ; 
and  in  Charles's  rare  holidays  we  went  up  the  Saleve 
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together,  or  took  the  boat  to  Vcvay,  while  I  liatemvl 
dreamily  to  the  monolocues  in  which  he  unfolded  hn 
bold  «  ins  of  future  ex{>oriment  and  disco\ 

Iniiiv-  :ii  confusedly  in  my  thought  with  pliii  I _ 

of  blue  water  and  delicate  floatinij  cloud,  with  the  notes 
of  birds  and  the  distant  glitter  of  the  glacier.  Ho  know 
quite  well  that  my  mind  was  half  absent,  yet  ho  liked 
to  talk  to  me  in  this  way  ;  for  don't  we  talk  of  our  hopes 
and  our  projects  even  to  dogs  and  birds,  when  they  lovo 
us  ?  I  have  mentioned  this  one  friendship  because  nf 
its  connexion  with  a  strange  and  terrible  scene  which 
1  shall  have  to  narrate  in  my  subsequent  life. 

This  happier  life  at  Geneva  was  put  an  end  to  by 
a  severe  illness,  which  is  partly  a  bhuik  to  mc,  partly 
a  time  of  dimly-reniembored  suffering,  with  the  pre- 
sence of  my  father  by  my  bed  from  time  to  time.  Then 
came  tho  languid  monotony  of  convalescence,  the  days 
gradually  breaking  into  variety  and  distinctness  as  my 
strength  enabled  mo  to  take  longer  and  longer  drives. 
On  ono  of  these  more  vividly  reraombored  days,  my 
father  said  to  mc,  as  ho  sat  beside  my  sofa — 

'  When  you  are  quito  well  enough  to  travel,  Latimer, 
I  shall  take  you  homo  with  me.  The  journey  will  amuso 
you  and  do  you  good,  fur  1  shall  go  through  tho  Tyrol 
and  Aujitria,  and  you  will  seo  many  new  places.  Our 
neighbours,  tho  Filmoros,  are  come  ;  Alfred  will  join 
ua  at  Baslr<.  and  wo  shall  all  go  together  to  V'ienna,  and 
back  by  Prague  '.  .  . 

My  father  was  called  away  before  he  had  finished  his 
.sentence,  and  ho  left  my  mind  resting  on  tho  word 
Prayue^  with  a  strango  sense  that  a  new  and  wondrous 
•  was  breaking  upon  mo:  a  city  under  tho  broad 
ine,  that  soemed  to  mo  as  if  it  were  tho  summer 
iuo    of     a    long-past    cntury    arrested    in    il3 
.        — unrefreshed  for  ages  by  dews  of  night,  or  tho 
rushing  rain-cluud  ;  scorching  the  dusty,  weary,  time- 
eaten  grandeur  of  a  people  doomed  to  live  on  in  tho 
stale  repetition  of  memories,  liko  deposed  and  super- 
annuated kings  in   their  regal  gold-inwovcn   tatters. 
The  city  looked  so  thirsty  that  the  broad  river  seemed 
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to  me  a  sheet  of  metal ;  and  the  blackened  statues,  as 
I  passed  under  their  blank  gaze,  along  the  unending 
bridge,  with  their  ancient  garments  and  their  saintly 
crowns,  seemed  to  me  the  real  inhabitants  and  owners 
of  this  place,  while  the  busy,  trivial  men  and  women, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  were  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  visitants 
infesting  it  for  a  day.  It  is  such  grim,  stony  beings  as 
these,  I  thought,  who  are  the  fathers  of  ancient  faded 
children,  in  those  tanned  time-fretted  dwelhngs  that 
crowd  the  steep  before  me  ;  who  pay  their  court  in  the 
worn  and  crumbling  pomp  of  the  palace  which  stretches 
its  monotonous  length  on  the  height ;  who  worship 
wearily  in  the  stifling  air  of  the  churches,  urged  by  no 
fear  or  hope,  but  compelled  by  their  doom  to  be  ever  old 
and  undying,  to  live  on  in  the  rigidity  of  habit,  as  they 
live  on  in  perpetual  midday,  without  the  repose  of 
night  or  the  new  birth  of  morning. 

A  stunning  clang  of  metal  suddenly  thrilled  through 
me,  and  I  became  conscious  of  the  objects  in  my  room 
again  :  one  of  the  fire-irons  had  fallen  as  Pierre  opened 
the  door  to  bring  me  my  draught.  My  heart  was  palpi- 
tating violently,  and  I  begged  Pierre  to  leave  my 
draught  beside  me  ;  I  would  take  it  presently. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone  again,  I  began  to  ask  myself 
whether  I  had  been  sleeping.  Was  this  a  dream — this 
wonderfully  distinct  vision — minute  in  its  distinctness 
down  to  a  patch  of  rainbow  light  on  the  pavement, 
transmitted  through  a  coloured  lamp  in  the  shape  of 
a  star — of  a  strange  city,  quite  unfamihar  to  my 
imagination  ?  I  had  seen  no  picture  of  Prague  :  it  lay 
in  my  mind  as  a  mere  name,  with  vaguely-remembered 
historical  associations — ill-defined  memories  of  imperial 
garndeur  and  rehgious  wars. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  occurred  in  my  dream- 
ing experience  before,  for  I  had  often  been  humiliated 
because  my  dreams  were  only  saved  from  being  utterly 
disjointed  and  commonplace  by  the  frequent  terrors  of 
nightmare.  But  I  could  not  believe  that  I  had  been 
asleep,  for  I  remembered  distinctly  the  gradual  break- 
ing-in  of  the  vision  upon  me,  like  the  new  images  in 
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a  dissolving  view,  or  the  growing  distinctness  of  tli- 
landscape  as  the  sun  lifts  up  the  veil  of  the  morning 
mist.  And  while  1  was  conscious  of  this  incipient  vision, 
I  was  also  consrii>us  that  Pierre  came  to  tell  my  fatlur 
Mr.  Filmore  was  waiting  for  him,  and  that  my  father 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  No.  it  was  not  a  dream  ;  was 
it — the  thought  was  full  of  tremulous  exultation — was 
it  the  poet's  nature  in  me,  hitiicrto  only  a  troubled 
yeari!  -ihility,  now   manifesting  itself  suddenlx 

ns  sj  us  creation  ?    Surely  it  wa.s  in  this  w:  , 

that  Homer  saw  the  plain  of  Troy,  that  l)ant<'  saw  tli 
alxxles  of  the  departed,  that  Milton  saw  the  earthwanl 
flight  of  the  Tempter.     Waa  it  that  my  illness  hatl 
wrought  some  happy  change  in  my  organization — given 
a  firmer  tension  to  my  nerves — curried  off  some  dull 
obstruction?    I    liad    often    read    of   such    effects— i: 
Works  of  tiction  at  least.     Nay  ;  in  genuine  l)iographi< 
I  had  read  of  tlie  subtilizing  or  exalting  influence  « 
some  disea.«u«»  on  the  mental  |X)wers.     Did  not  Novali- 
feel  his  in'^piration  intensified  under  the  progresfl  of 
consumptit>n  ? 

When  my  mind  had  dwelt  for  some  time  on   this 
bli'*>*ful  idea,  it  s<'<'mod  to  mo  that  1  might  iK'rhaj)s  test     ' 
it  by  an  exertion  of  my  will.     The  vision  haxl  begun     I 
when  my  father  was  speaking  of  our  going  to  Prague,     j 
1  did  not  {or  a  moment  l>elieve  it  was  really  a  reprc-     ' 
mentation   f»f  that  city  ;  1    believed—  1    hoi)ed   it  waa 
a  j)irture  that  my  newly  lilierat<'d  genius  had  painted  in 
liery  haste,  with  the  colours  snatched  from  lazy  memory. 
Suppose  I  were  to  fix  my  mind  on  some  other  j)lace — 
Venice,  for  example,  which  was  far  more  familiar  to  my 
iinajiination   than   Prague  :    perhaps  the  same  sort  of 
r«-ult  would  follow.     I  concentrated  my  thoughts  on 
\  t  niee  ;     I    stimulated    my    imagination   with  poetio 
memories,  and  strove  to  feel  myself  present  in  Venice, 
as  I  had  felt  myself  pres<'nt  in  Prague.      But  in  vain. 
1  was  only  colouring  the  Canaletto  engravings  that 
hunc  in  my  old  betlroom  at  home  ;  the  picture  waa 
a   shifting   one,    my   mind   wandering   uncertainly  in 
ecarch  of  more  vivid  images ;  1  could  see  no  accident 
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of  form  or  shadow  without  conscious  labour  after  the 
necessary  conditions.  It  was  all  prosaic  effort,  not  rapt 
passivity,  such  as  I  had  experienced  half  an  hour  before. 
I  was  discouraged  ;  but  I  remembered  that  inspiration 
was  fitful. 

For  several  days  I  was  in  a  state  of  excited  expecta- 
tion, watching  for  a  recurrence  of  my  new  gift.  I  sent 
my  thoughts  ranging  over  my  world  of  knowledge,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  find  some  object  which  would 
aend  a  reawakening  vibration  through  my  slumbering 
genius.  But  no  ;  my  world  remained  as  dim  as  ever, 
and  that  flash  of  strange  light  refused  to  come  again, 
though  I  watched  for  it  with  palpitating  eagerness. 

My  father  accompanied  me  every  day  in  a  drive,  and 
1  gradually  lengthening  walk  as  my  powers  of  walking 
ncreased  ;  and  one  evening  he  had  agreed  to  come  and 
'etch  me  at  twelve  the  next  day,  that  we  might  go 
:ogether  to  select  a  musical  box,  and  other  purchases 
igorously  demanded  of  a  rich  Englishman  visiting 
jjeneva.  He  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  men 
ind  bankers,  and  I  was  always  nervously  anxious  to 
36  quite  ready  for  him  at  the  appointed  time.  But, 
>o  my  surprise,  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  he  had  not 
ippeared.  I  felt  all  the  impatience  of  a  convalescent 
vho  has  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  who  has  just 
aken  a  tonic  in  the  prospect  of  immediate  exercise  that 
■vould  carry  off  the  stimulus. 

Unable  to  sit  still  and  reserve  my  strength,  I  walked 
ip  and  down  the  room,  looking  out  on  the  current  of 
he  Rhone,  just  where  it  leaves  the  dark-blue  lake  ;  but 
linking  all  the  while  of  the  possible  causes  that  could 
letain  my  father. 

Suddenly  I  was  conscious  that  my  father  was  in  the 
oom,  but  not  alone  :  there  were  two  persons  with  him. 
strange  !  I  had  heard  no  footstep,  I  had  not  seen  the 
loor  open  ;  but  I  saw  my  father,  and  at  his  right  hand 
)ur  neighbour  Mrs.  Filmore,  whom  I  remembered  very 
veil,  though  I  had  not  seen  her  for  five  years.  She  was 
I  commonplace  middle-aged  woman,  in  silk  and  cash- 
nere ;  but  the  lady  on  the  left  of  my  father  was  not 
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more  than  twenty,  a  tall,  slira,  willowy  figure,  with 
luxuriant  blond  hair,  arranged  in  cunning  braids  and 
folds  that  looked  almost  to(^  massive  for  the  slight  lis^uro 
and  the  «raall-featuriMj,  thin-lipjxKi  face  thev  crown-   ' 
But  the  face  had  not  a  girlish  expression  :  the  featm 
were  sharp,  the  pal<>  grey  e\'cs  at  once  acute,  restlr 
ond  sarcastic.     They  were  Axed  on  me  in  half-smiliiig 
curif^sity,  ami  I  felt  a  painful  sensation  !W  if  a  sharp 
wind  were  cutting  me.     The  pale-green  dress,  and  i' 
green  leaves  that  seemed  to  form  a  border  about  li 
pale  blond  hair,  made  me  think  of  a  Water-Nixie — for 
my  mind  was  full  of  CJerman  lyrics,  and  this  pale,  fatal- 
eyed  woman,  with  the  green  weeds,  looked  like  a  birth 
from  some  cold  sedgy  stream,  the  daughter  of  an  aged 
river. 

*  Well,  I.Atimer,  you  thought  me  long,'  my  father 
said.     .     .     . 

But  while  the  last  word  waa  in  mv  ears,  the  whole 
group  vani-ihed.  and  there  waa  nothing  between  me 
and  the  ( 'hiin's<'  piiint<'<l  f(^lding-screen  that  stood  In^foro 
the  door.  I  w;vs  cold  and  trembling;  I  could  only 
totter  forward  and  tlirow  myself  on  the  sofa.  This 
strange  new  power  had  manifest<'d  itself  again.  .  .  .  But 
im.i  it  a  power  ?  Might  it  not  rather  be  a  disease — a 
sort  of  intermittent  delirium,  concentrating  my  energy 
of  brain  into  moments  of  unhealthy  activity,  and  leav- 
ing my  s.wKT  hours  all  the  more  barren  ?  I  felt  a  di/zy 
sense  of  unreality  in  what  my  eye  rested  on  ;  I  gras})ed 
the  bell  convulsively,  like  one  trying  to  free  hiniHelf 
from  nightmare,  and  rang  it  twice.  Pierre  came  with 
a  look  of  alarm  in  his  face. 

*  Monsieur  ne  se  trouve  pas  bien  ?  '  he  said  anxiously. 

*  I'm  tired  of  waiting,  Pierre,'  I  said,  as  distinctly  and 
emphatically  as  I  could,  like  a  man  determined  to  be 
Bober  in  spite  of  wine  ;  '  I'm  afraid  something  has  hap- 
pened to  my  father — he's  usually  so  punctual.  Run  to 
the  Hotel  des  Bergucs  and  see  if  he  is  there.* 

Pierre  left  the  room  at  once,  with  a  soothing  *  Bien, 
Monsieur  '  ;  and  I  felt  the  l^ettcr  for  this  scene  of  sim- 
ple, waking  prose.     Seeking  to  calm  myself  still  further. 
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I  went  into  my  bedroom,  adjoining  the  salon,  and 
opened  a  case  of  eau-de-Cologne  ;  took  out  a  bottle  ; 
went  through  the  proces.s  of  taking  out  the  cork  very 
neatly,  and  then  rubbed  the  reviving  spirit  over  my 
hands  and  forehead,  and  under  my  nostrils,  drawing 
a  new  delight  from  the  scent  because  I  had  procured  it 
by  slow  details  of  labour,  and  by  no  strange  sudden 
madness.  Already  I  had  begun  to  taste  something  of 
the  horror  that  belongs  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being 
whose  nature  is  not  adjusted  to  simple  human  condi- 
tions. 

Still  enjoying  the  scent,  I  returned  to  the  salon,  but 
it  was  not  unoccupied,  as  it  had  been  before  I  left  it. 
In  front  of  the  Chinese  folding -screen  there  was  my 
father,  with  Mrs.  Filmore  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his 
left — the  slim,  blond-haired  girl,  with  the  keen  face  and 
the  keen  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  half-smiling  curiosity. 

'  Well,  Latimer,  you  thought  me  long,'  my  father 
said.  .  .  . 

I  heard  no  more,  felt  no  more,  till  I  became  conscious 
that  I  was  lying  with  my  head  low  on  the  sofa,  Pierre, 
and  my  father  by  my  side.  As  soon  as  I  was  thoroughly 
revived,  my  father  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned, 
saying— 

'  I've  been  to  tell  the  ladies  how  you  are,  Latimer. 
They  were  waiting  in  the  next  room.  We  shall  put  off 
our  shopping  expedition  to-day.' 

Presently  he  said,  '  Tliat  young  lady  is  Bertha  Grant, 
Mrs.  Filmore' s  orphan  niece.  Filmore  has  adopted  her, 
and  she  lives  with  them,  so  you  will  have  her  for  a  neigh- 
bour when  we  go  home — perhaps  for  a  near  relation  ; 
for  there  is  a  tenderness  between  her  and  Alfred,  I  sus- 
pect, and  I  should  be  gratified  by  the  match,  since 
Filmore  means  to  provide  for  her  in  every  way  as  if  she 
were  his  daughter.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  you 
knew  nothing  about  her  living  with  the  Filmores.' 

He  made  no  further  allusion  to  the  fact  of  my  having 
fainted  at  the  moment  of  seeing  her,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  told  him  the  reason  :  I  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  disclosing  to  any  one  what  might  be  regarded 
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i\3  a  pitiftl)le  poruliarity,  most  of  all  from  betraying  it 
to  my  father,  who  would  have  suspected  my  sanity  ever 
after. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  with  particularity  on  tho 
details  of  my  experience.  I  have  described  these  two 
cases  at  length,  l>ecatise  they  had  definite,  clearly  trace- 
able resultij  in  my  after-lot. 

Shortly  after  this  last  occurrence — I  think  th©  very 
next  day  —  I  began  to  bo  aware  of  a  phase  in  my  abnor- 
mal sensibility,  to  which,  from  the  languid  and  slight 
nature  of  my  intercourse  with  others  since  my  illness, 
1  had  not  been  alive  before.  This  was  the  obtrusion 
on  my  mind  of  the  mental  process  going  forward  in  first 
one  person,  and  then  another,  with  whom  I  happened 
to  be  in  contact :  the  vagrant,  frivolous  ideas  and 
ions  of  some  uninteresting  acquaintance — Mrs. 
re,  for  example — would  force  themselves  on  my 
consciousness  like  an  importunate,  ill-played  musical 
instrument,  or  the  loud  a<t  ivity  of  an  imprisoned  insect. 
But  this  unplea.'*ant  sensibility  was  fitful,  and  left  mo 
moments  of  rest,  when  the  souls  of  my  companions  were 
once  more  shut  out  from  me,  and  I  felt  a  relief  such  as 
silence  brings  to  wearied  nerves.  I  might  have  believed 
this  importunate  insight  to  be  merely  a  diseased  activity 
of  the  imagination,  but  that  my  prevision  of  incalculable 
words  and  actions  proved  it  to  liave  a  fixed  relation  to 
the  mental  process  in  other  minds.  But  this  super- 
added o'>nsriousness,  wearying  and  annoying  enough 
when  it  urged  on  me  the  trivial  experience  of  indiilerent 
people,  became  an  intense  pain  and  grief  when  it  seemed 
to  be  opening  to  me  the  souls  of  those  who  were  in  a  close 
relation  to  me — when  the  rational  talk,  the  graceful 
attentions,  the  wittily-turned  phrases,  and  the  kindly 
deeds,  which  used  to  make  tho  web  of  their  characters, 
were  seen  as  if  thrust  asunder  by  a  microscopic  vision, 
that  showed  all  the  intermediate  frivolities,  all  the  sup- 
pressed egoism,  all  the  struggling  chaoe  of  puerihties, 
meanness,  vague  capricious  memories,  and  indolent 
make-shift  thoughts,  from  which  human  words  and 
d  eds  emerge  like  leaflets  covering  a  fermenting  heap. 
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At  Basle  we  were  joined  by  my  brother  Alfred,  now 
a  handsome,  self-confident  man  of  six-and-twenty — 
a  thorough  contrast  to  my  fragile,  nervous,  ineffectual 
self.  I  believe  I  was  held  to  have  a  sort  of  half- 
womanish,  half-ghostly  beauty  ;  for  the  portrait-pain- 
ters, who  are  thick  as  weeds  at  Geneva,  had  often  asked 
me  to  sit  to  them,  and  I  had  been  the  model  of  a  dying 
minstrel  in  a  fancy  picture.  But  I  thoroughlj^  disliked 
my  own  physique  and  nothing  but  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  poetic  genius  would  have  reconciled 
me  to  it.  That  brief  hope  was  quite  fled,  and  I  saw  in 
my  face  now  nothing  but  the  stamp  of  a  morbid  organi- 
zation, framed  for  passive  suffering — too  feeble  for  the 
sublime  resistance  of  poetic  production.  Alfred,  from 
whom  I  had  been  almost  constantly  separated,  and 
who,  in  his  present  stage  of  character  and  appearance, 
came  before  me  as  a  perfect  stranger,  was  bent  on  being 
extremely  friendly  and  brother-like  to  me.  He  had  the 
superficial  kindness  of  a  good-humoured,  self-satisfied 
nature,  that  fears  no  rivalry,  and  has  encountered  no 
contrarieties.  I  am  not  sure  that  my  disposition  was 
good  enough  for  me  to  have  been  quite  free  from  envy 
towards  him,  even  if  our  desires  had  not  clashed,  and 
if  I  had  been  in  the  healthy  human  condition  which 
admits  of  generous  confidence  and  charitable  construc- 
tion. There  must  always  have  been  an  antipathy 
between  our  natures.  As  it  was,  he  became  in  a  few 
weeks  an  object  of  intense  hatred  to  me  ;  and  when  he 
entered  the  room,  still  more  when  he  spoke,  it  was  as 
if  a  sensation  of  grating  metal  had  set  my  teeth  on  edge. 
My  diseased  consciousness  was  more  intensely  and  con- 
tinually occupied  with  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  than 
with  those  of  any  other  person  who  came  in  my  way. 
I  was  perpetually  exasperated  with  the  petty  prompt- 
ings of  his  conceit  and  his  love  of  patronage,  with  his 
self-complacent  behef  in  Bertha  Grant's  passion  for  him, 
with  his  half-pitying  contempt  for  me — seen  not  in  the 
ordinary  indications  of  intonation  and  phrase  and  shght 
action,  which  an  acute  and  suspicious  mind  is  on  the 
watch  for,  but  in  all  their  naked  skinless  complication. 
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For  we  were  rivals,  and  our  desires  clashed,  thouijh 
ho  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  tho 
clToct  BtTtlia  CJrant  pnxluced  in  me  on  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance. That  effect  waa  chiefly  determined  by  the  fact 
that  she  made  the  only  exception,  among  all  the  human 
l»einps  about  me,  to  my  unhappy  gift  of  insight.  About 
Hertha  I  was  always  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  :  1  could 
\vat<"h  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  speculate  on  its 
moaning  ;  I  could  aak  for  her  opinion  with  the  real 
interest  of  ignorance  ;  I  could  listen  for  her  words  and 
watch  for  her  smile  with  hoj>e  and  fear:  she  had  for 
me  the  fjvscination  of  an  unravelled  destiny.  I  say  it 
was  this  fact  that  chiefly  determined  the  strong  elTect 
s'  "  iced  on  me  :  for,  in  the  abstract,  no  womanly 

•  :  •  could  seem  to  have  le.ss  aflinitv  for  that  of 

a  shnnking,  romantic,  passionate  youth  than  IkTtha's. 
She  was  ki'on,  sarcastic,  unimaginative,   premature! v 
cynical,  remaining  critical  and  unmoved  in  the  mo 
impressive  scenes,  inclincKl  to  dissect  all  my  favourii 
p  H'lns,  and  especially  contemptuous  towards  the  G(  i 
man  l\Tics  which  were  my  |x*t  lit<Tature  at  that  tini' 
To  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  define  my  feeling  t' 
wards  her  :  it  was  not  ordinary  boyish  admiration,  for 
she  was  the  very  opposite,  even  to  the  colour  of  In  r 
hair,  of  the  ideal  woman  who  still  remained  to  me  tl. 
type  of  loveliness  ;  and  she  was  without  thatenthusijusm 
for  the  great  and  gofnl.  which,  even  at  the  moment  of 
her  strongest  dominion  over  me,  I  should  have  declared 
to  be  the  highest  clement  of  character.      But  there  is 
no  tyranny  more  complete  than   that  which  a  self, 
centred    negative   nature   exercises    over    a    morbidly 
sensitive    naturt*   perjx'tually  craving    sympathy   and 
support.     The  most  independent  people  feel  the  effect 
of  a  man's  silence  in  heightening  their  value  for  hifl 
opinion — feel  an  additional  triumph  in  conquering  the 
reverence  of  a  critic  habitually  captious  and  satirical : 
no  wonder,  then,  that  an  enthusiastic  self-distrusting 
youth  should  watch  and  wait  before  the  closed  secret  of 
a  sarcastic  woman's  face,  as  if  it  were  the  shrine  of  the 
doubtfully  benignant  deity  who  ruled  his  destiny.    For 
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a  young  enthusiast  is  unable  to  imagine  the  total  nega- 
tion in  another  mind  of  the  emotions  which  are  stirring 
his  own  :  they  may  be  feeble,  latent,  inactive,  he  thinks, 
but  they  are  there — they  may  be  called  forth  ;  some- 
times, in  moments  of  happy  hallucination,  he  believes 
they  may  be  there  in  all  the  greater  strength  because 
he  sees  no  outward  sign  of  them.  And  this  effect,  as 
I  have  intimated,  was  heightened  to  its  utmost  intensity 
in  me,  because  Bertha  was  the  only  being  who  remained 
for  me  in  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  soul  that  renders 
such  youthful  delusion  possible.  Doubtless  there  was 
another  sort  of  fascination  at  work — that  subtle  physical 
attraction  which  delights  in  cheating  our  psycho- 
logical predictions,  and  in  compelling  the  men  who  paint 
sylphs,  to  fall  in  love  with  some  bonne  et  brave  femme, 
heavy-heeled  and  freckled. 

Bertha's  behaviour  towards  me  was  such  as  to  encour- 
age all  my  illusions,  to  heighten  my  boyish  passion,  and 
make  me  more  and  more  dependent  on  her  smiles. 
Looking  back  with  my  present  wretched  knowledge, 
I  conclude  that  her  vanity  and  love  of  power  were 
intensely  gratified  by  the  belief  that  I  had  fainted  on 
first  seeing  her  purely  from  the  strong  impression  her 
person  had  produced  on  me.  The  most  prosaic  woman 
Ukes  to  believe  herself  the  object  of  a  violent,  a  poetic 
passion  ;  and  without  a  grain  of  romance  in  her.  Bertha 
had  that  spirit  of  intrigue  which  gave  piquancy  to  the 
idea  that  the  brother  of  the  man  she  meant  to  marry 
was  dying  with  love  and  jealousy  for  her  sake.  That 
she  meant  to  marry  my  brother,  was  what  at  that  time 
I  did  not  believe  ;  for  though  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  her,  and  I  knew  well  enough  that  both 
he  and  my  father  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this 
result,  there  was  not  yet  an  understood  engagement — 
there  had  been  no  explicit  declaration  ;  and  Bertha 
habitually,  while  she  flirted  with  my  brother,  and  ac- 
cepted his  homage  in  a  way  that  implied  to  him  a  thor- 
ough recognition  of  its  intention,  made  me  beheve,  by 
the  subtlest  looks  and  phrases — feminine  nothings 
which  could  never  be  quoted  against  her — that  he  was 
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really  the  object  of  her  secret  ridicule  ;  that  she  thought 
hira,  as  I  did,  a  coxcomb,  whom  she  would  have  pleasui  * 
in  disappointing.     Mo  sho  opt»nly  petted  in  my  brother 
prestncc,  as  if  1  were  too  young  and  sickly  ever  to  1 
ihought  of  as  a  lovtr  ;  and  that  was  the  view  ho  to* 
of  me.     But  1  bolievo  she  must  inwardly  have  dclighti 
in  the  tremors  into  which  she  threw  me  by  the  coaxin 
way  in  which  she  patted  my  curLs,  while  she  laughed  i 
ray  quotations.     Such  caresses  were  always  given  in 
the  prcsonre  of  our  friends;  for  when  we  were  aluni 
togetluT,  »ho  affi'ct»^d  a  much  greater  distance  towai'i 
me,  and  now  and  then  took  the  oppc^rtunity,  by  wort: 
or  slight  actions,  to  stimulate  my  foolish  timid  hoi>c  th  i 
sho  really  preferred  me.     And  why  should  she  not  folio 
her  inclination  ?    I  was  not  in  so  advantageous  a  po  i 
tion  as  my  brother,  but  I  had  fi>rtune,  I  was  not  a  yc.i 
ytningcr   than  hhe  wa-s,  and  slio  Mas  an  heiress,  wi; 
would  soon  bo  of  age  to  decide  for  herself. 

The  lluctuations  of  hop©  and  fear,  confined  to  tli 
one  channel,  made  each  day  in  her  presence  a  delicioi 
torment.     There  wa-  :.vto  act  of  hers  whi( 

especially  heljHxl  to  i:.  a-.     When  wo  were  .' 

Vienna  her  twentietii   bitthilay  occurred,  and  as  si. 
was  very  fond  of  ornaments,  wo  all  t<K)k  the  opportunii 
of  the  splendid  jewellers'  shops  in  that  Teutonic  Pari 
to  purchase  her  a  birthday  present  of  jewellery.    Min 
naturally,  was  the  least  expensive  ;  it  was  an  opal  rin 
— the  opal  was  my  favourite  stone,  because  it  seems  t  > 
blush  and  turn  palo  as  if  it  had  a  soul.     I  told  Jk'rtli  k 
so  when  I  gave  it  her,  and  said  that  it  was  an  embh  ::i 
of  the  poetic  nature,  changing  with  the  changing  ligh. 
of  heaven  and  of  woman's  eyes.     In  tho  evening  sh 
n:  '    '  ly  drcsvwd,  and  wearing  '  i  '• 

^resents  except  mine.     11  - 

at  her  lingers,  but  saw  no  opal.     I  had  no  opportunit 
of  noticing  this  to  her  during  the  evening  ;  but  the  ne.\ 
day,  when  I  found  her  seated  near  the  window  alon* 
after  breakfast,  1  said,  '  You  scorn  to  wear  my  poo/ 
opaL     I  should  have  remembered  that  you  despised 
poetic  natures,  and  should  havo  given  you  coral,  or 
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turquoise,  or  some  other  opaque  unresponsive  stone.* 
'  Do  I  despise  it  ?  '  she  answered,  taking  hold  of  a  deli- 
cate gold  chain  which  she  always  wore  round  her  neck 
and  drawing  out  the  end  from  her  bosom  with  my  ring 
hanging  to  it ;  *  it  hurts  me  a  little,  I  can  tell  you,'  she 
said,  with  her  usual  dubious  smile,  '  to  wear  it  in  that 
secret  place  ;  and  since  your  poetical  nature  is  so  stupid 
as  to  prefer  a  more  public  position,  I  shall  not  endure 
the  pain  any  longer.' 

She  took  off  the  ring  from  the  chain  and  put  it  on  her 
finger,  smiling  still,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks, 
and  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  say  a  word  of  entreaty 
that  she  would  keep  the  ring  where  it  was  before. 

I  was  completely  fooled  by  this,  and  for  two  days  shut 
myself  up  in  my  own  room  whenever  Bertha  was  absent, 
that  I  might  intoxicate  myself  afresh  with  the  thought 
of  this  scene  and  all  it  implied. 

I  should  mention  that  during  these  two  months — 
which  seemed  a  long  life  to  me  from  the  novelty  and 
intensity  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  I  underwent — my 
diseased  participation  in  other  people's  consciousness 
continued  to  torment  me  ;  now  it  was  my  father,  and 
now  my  brother,  now  ]\Irs.  Filmore  or  her  husband,  and 
now  our  German  courier,  whose  stream  of  thought  rushed 
upon  me  like  a  ringing  in  the  ears  not  to  be  got  rid  of, 
though  it  allowed  my  own  impulses  and  ideas  to  con- 
tinue their  uninterrupted  course.  It  was  like  a  preter- 
naturally  heightened  sense  of  hearing,  making  audible 
to  one  a  roar  of  sound  where  others  find  perfect  still- 
ness. The  weariness  and  disgust  of  this  involuntary 
intrusion  into  other  souls  was  counteracted  only  by  my 
ignorance  of  Bertha,  and  my  growing  passion  for  her ; 
a  passion  enormously  stimulated,  if  not  produced,  by 
that  ignorance.  She  was  my  oasis  of  mystery  in  the 
dreary  desert  of  knowledge.  I  had  never  allowed  my 
diseased  condition  to  betray  itself,  or  to  drive  me  into 
any  unusual  speech  or  action,  except  once,  when,  in 
a  moment  of  peculiar  bitterness  against  my  brother, 
[  had  forestalled  some  words  which  I  knew  he  was 
going  to  utter — a  clever  observation,  which  he  had  pre- 
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jMirod  lx'for«>imnd.  Ho  liad  occA-«?ionally  ft  RliplitU*- 
aUi'cUHi  hesilAtion  in  his  speech,  and  when  he  pttusn! 
an  instant  after  the  seeond  word,  my  impatience  anil 
je.ilousy  imjK'Ued  me  to  continue  the  speech  for  hiri; 
as  if  it  were  something  we  had  both  learned  by  rot« 
He  colouRHi  liiui  lodkiti  astonished,  oa  well  a-s  annoyod  ; 
and  the  words  had  no  sooner  escaped  my  lips  than  I  felt 
a  shock  of  alarm  lest  such  an  anticipation  of  words- 
very  far  from  being  words  of  course,  easy  to  divine- 
should  hav««  Ix'trayed  me  as  an  exceptional  l>eing,  a  sort 
of  quirt  '  II.  \\hom  every  om*.  Bertha  above  all, 

woulilslr.  md  avoid,      Ihit  I  magnifKHl,  as  usual, 

the  impression  any  word  or  detnl  of  mine  could  pro<Iuco 
on  others  ;  for  no  one  gave  any  si^m  of  having  noticed 
my  interruption  as  more  than  a  rudeness,  to  be  forgiven 
me  on  the  H4'ore  of  my  feeble  nervous  condition. 

W  hile  this  superatlded  consciousness  of  the  actuil 
was  almost  constant  with  me.  1  hatl  never  had  a  recu: 
rence  of  that  distinct  prevision  whic.i  I  have  describ* 
in  relation  to  my  first  interview  with  Bertha  ;  an 
1  was  waiting  witn  eager  curicwity  to  know  whether  or 
not  my  vi*ii(<M  of  Prague  would  prove  to  have  l)een  an 
instance  of  the  sann'  kind.  A  few  days  aft<T  th© 
incident  of  the  opal  ring,  we  were  paying  one  of  our 
£requ«'nt  visit.s  to  the  LichtenlxTg  Palace.  I  could  never 
look  at  many  pictures  in  succ««Hsion  ;  for  pictures,  when 
they  are  at  all  |>owerful,  affect  me  so  strongly  that  one 
or  two  exhaust  all  my  c.ipability  of  c()iit<'mplatJon. 
Tliis  mttrnirig  1  ha<i  Inen  looking  at  (liorgione's  picture 
of  the  cruel-eyed  woman,  said  to  Ix'  a  likeness  of  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia.  I  had  stood  long  alone  before  it,  fascin- 
ated by  the  terrible  reality  of  that  cunning,  relentless 
face,  till  I  felt  a  strange  poisoned  sensation,  as  if  I  had 
hmtr  l)e<'n  inhaling  a  fatal  odour,  and  was  just  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  itH  eflect.s.  Perhaps  even  then  1 
should  not  have  moved  away,  if  the  rest  of  the  j)arty 
had  not  returned  to  this  room,  and  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  the  Belvedere  Gallery  to  settle  a  bet 
which  had  arisen  between  my  brother  and  Mr.  Filmore 
about  a  portrait.     I  followed  them  dreamily,  and  waa 
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hardly  alive  to  what  occurred  till  they  had  all  gone  up 
to  the  gallery,  leaving  me  below  ;  for  I  refused  to  come 
within  sight  of  another  picture  that  day.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Grand  Terrace,  since  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  saunter  in  the  gardens  when  the  dispute  had 
been  decided.  I  had  been  sitting  here  a  short  space, 
vaguely  conscious  of  trim  gardens,  with  a  city  and 
green  hills  in  the  distance,  when,  wishing  to  avoid  the 
proximity  of  the  sentinel,  I  rose  and  walked  down  the 
broad  stone  steps,  intending  to  seat  myself  farther  on 
in  the  gardens.  Just  as  I  reached  the  gravel-walk, 
I  felt  an  arm  slipped  within  mine,  and  a  light  hand 
gently  pressing  my  wrist.  In  the  same  instant  a  strange 
intoxicating  numbness  passed  over  me,  like  the  con- 
tinuance or  climax  of  the  sensation  I  was  still  feeling 
from  the  gaze  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The  gardens,  the 
summer  sky,  the  consciousness  of  Bertha's  arm  being 
within  mine,  all  vanished,  and  I  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
in  darkness,  out  of  which  there  gradually  broke  a  dim 
Brelight,  and  I  felt  myself  sitting  in  my  father's  leather 
chair  in  the  library  at  home.  I  knew  the  fireplace — 
the  dogs  for  the  wood-fire — the  black  marble  chimney- 
piece  with  the  white  marble  medallion  of  the  dying 
Cleopatra  in  the  centre.  Intense  and  hopeless  misery 
was  pressing  on  my  soul ;  the  light  became  stronger, 
for  Bertha  was  entering  with  a  candle  in  her  hand — 
Bertha,  my  wife — with  cruel  eyes,  with  green  jewels 
and  green  leaves  on  her  white  ball-dress  ;  every  hate- 
ful thought  within  her  present  to  me.  .  .  .  '  Madman, 
idiot !  why  don't  you  kill  yourself,  then  ?  '  It  was 
a  moment  of  hell.  I  saw  into  her  pitiless  soul — saw 
its  barren  worldliness,  its  scorching  hate — and  felt  it 
clothe  me  round  like  an  air  I  was  obliged  to  breathe. 
She  came  with  her  candle  and  stood  over  me  with 
a  bitter  smile  of  contempt ;  I  saw  the  great  emerald 
brooch  on  her  bosom,  a  studded  serpent  with  diamond 
eyes.  I  shuddered — I  despised  this  woman  with  the 
barren  soul  and  mean  thoughts  ;  but  I  felt  helpless 
before  her,  as  if  she  clutched  my  bleeding  heart,  and 
would  clutch  it  till  the  last  drop  of  life-blood  ebbed 
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away.  Sho  was  my  wife,  and  we  hatod  each  other. 
Gradually  the  hearth,  the  dim  Ubrary,  the  eandlo  light 
disappt^artjd — seemed  to  melt  away  into  a  haekground 
of  light,  the  green  serix^nt  with  tne  diamond  eyes  r< 
maining  a  dark  image  on  the  retina.  Then  1  had  a  sen- 
of  my  eyelids  quivering,  and  the  living  daylight  broko 
in  upon  me  ;  1  saw  gardenj^,  and  heard  voices  ;  1  was 
seated  on  the  stops  of  the  Belvetlero  Terrace,  and  my 
friends  wen*  lound  me. 

'ITie  tumult  of  mind  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  thi^ 
hideous  vision  made  me  ill  for  8<*veral  days,  and  pro- 
longed our  stay  at  Vienna.  I  shuddered  with  horror 
as  the  scene  recurred  to  me  ;  and  it  recurred  constAntly. 
with  all  its  minuti.e.  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  into  my 
memory  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  madness  of  the  human 
heart  under  the  intluence  of  its  immediate  desires,  I  felto 
a  wild  hell-braving  joy  that  Bertha  woa  to  be  mine  ; 
for  the  fulfilment  of  my  former  prevision  concerning 
her  first  appearance  before  me,  left  me  little  hope  that 
this  last  hideous  glimpse  of  the  future  was  the  mere 
(li.-jc.xs'^d  play  of  my  <»\vn  mind,  and  had  no  relation  to 
extern. tl  realities.  One  thing  alone  1  looked  towardj 
as  a  possible  means  of  casting  doubt  on  my  terrible 
conviction — the  discovery  that  my  vision  of  Prague  had 
been  false — and  l*rague  was  the  next  city  on  our  route. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  no  sooner  in  Bertha's  society  again, 
than  I  was  as  complet<^'ly  under  her  sway  as  before. 
What  if  1  saw  into  the  heart  of  Bertha,  the  matured 
woman — Bertha,  my  wife  ?  Bertha,  the  girl,  wiw  a  fas- 
cinating secret  to  me  still :  I  trembled  under  her  touch  ; 
I  felt  tno  witchery  of  her  presence  ;  I  yearned  to  bo 
assured  of  her  love.  The  fear  of  poison  is  feeble  against 
the  sense  of  thirst.  Nay,  I  was  just  as  jealous  of  my 
brother  as  before — just  as  much  irritated  by  his  small 
patronizing  ways  ;  for  my  pride,  my  diseased  scnsi- 
i»iUty,  were  there  as  they  had  alwajrs  been,  and  winced 
as  inevitably  under  every  oflence  as  my  eye  winced 
from  an  intruding  mote.  The  future,  even  when  brought 
within  the  compass  of  feeling  by  a  vision  that  made  me 
shudder,  had  still  no  more  than  the  force  of  an  idea* 
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compared  with  the  force  of  present  emotion — of  my 
love  for  Bertha,  of  my  dislike  and  jealousy  towards  my 
brother. 

It  is  an  old  story,  that  men  sell  themselves  to  the 
tempter,  and  sign  a  bond  with  their  blood,  because  it 
is  only  to  take  effect  at  a  distant  day ;  then  rush  on 
to  snatch  the  cup  their  souls  thirst  after  with  an  im- 
pulse not  the  less  savage  because  there  is  a  dark  shadow 
beside  them  for  evermore.  There  is  no  short  cut,  no 
patent  tram-road,  to  wisdom :  after  all  the  centuries 
of  invention,  the  soul's  path  lies  through  the  thorny 
wilderness  which  must  be  still  trodden  in  solitude,  with 
bleeding  feet,  with  sobs  for  help,  as  it  was  trodden  by 
them  of  old  time. 

My  mind  speculated  eagerly  on  the  means  by  which 
I  should  become  my  brother's  successful  rival,  for  I  was 
still  too  timid,  in  my  ignorance  of  Bertha's  actual  feeling, 
to  venture  on  any  step  that  would  urge  from  her  an 
avowal  of  it.  I  thought  I  should  gain  confidence  even 
for  this,  if  my  vision  of  Prague  proved  to  have  been 
veracious ;  and  yet,  the  horror  of  that  certitude ! 
Behind  the  slim  girl  Bertha,  whose  words  and  looks 
I  watched  for,  whose  touch  was  bliss,  there  stood  con- 
tinually that  Bertha  with  the  fuller  form,  the  harder 
eyes,  the  more  rigid  mouth — with  the  barren,  selfish 
soul  laid  bare ;  no  longer  a  fascinating  secret,  but 
a  measured  fact,  urging  itself  perpetually  on  my  un- 
willing sight.  Are  you  unable  to  give  me  your  sym- 
pathy— you  who  read  this  ?  Are  you  unable  to  imagine 
this  double  consciousness  at  work  within  me,  flowing  on 
like  two  parallel  streams  which  never  mingle  their 
waters  and  blend  into  a  common  hue  ?  Yet  you  must 
have  known  something  of  the  presentiments  that  spring 
from  an  insight  at  war  with  passion ;  and  my  visions 
were  only  like  presentiments  intensified  to  horror.  You 
have  known  the  powerlessness  of  ideas  before  the  might 
of  impulse  ;  and  my  visions,  when  once  they  had  passed 
into  memory,  were  mere  ideas — pale  shadows  that 
beckoned  in  vain,  while  my  hand  was  grasped  by  the 
living  and  the  loved. 
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In  aft^r-days  I  thought  with  hitter  regret  that  if  I  had 
fore.Hoen  aomething  more  or  aomothing  ditlerent — if  iu- 
8U\*\<1  of  that  hideous  vision  which  poisoned  the  passion 
it  rc^vild  not  destroy,  or  if  even  along  with  it  I  could  hn\ 
had  a  foreshadowing  of  that  moment  when  I  KH)ked  »  : 
my  brother's  face  for  the  hist  time,  aome  softening  in- 
fluence would  have  l>een  shed  over  my  fii'ling  towards 
him  :   pride  anti  hatred  w«>uld  surely  have  been  sul>dued 
into  pitv.  and  the  record  of  thoH<»  hidden  sins  would 
have   bc«'n   Hhortene<l.      Hut   this    is   one   of   the    vain 
thought'*   with   which   we   men   tlntUT  ourselves.     \\ 
try  to  Ix'lieve  that  the  egoism  within  us  woidd  ha\ 
i'asily  been  melted,  and  that  it  woa  only  the  narrown< 
of  our  knowlcilge  which  hemnuKi  in  our  generosity,  o< 
nwp,  o»ir  human  piety,  and  hindered  them  from  siil 
merging  our  hani  inditTerence  to  the  MQsations  an 
emotun^of  our  f»  Hows.     Our  tendenioas  and  self -renuii 
ciation  s.  .>ni  strong  when  our  egoism  has  had  its  day 
when,  aft'T  <Mir  mean  striving  for  a  triumph  that  is  ' 
U'  anotli'Ts  I'.H^-,  Uie  triumph  comes  suddrrdy,  and  \\ 
shud<irr  at  it,  bocaose  it  is  beld  out  by  the  chill  l> m  i 
of  <li-alh. 

Our  arrival  in  Prague  happoied  at  night,  and  i  was 
gl.id  of  this,  for  it  seemed  like  a  deferring  of  a  terribly 
decisive  moment,  to  be  in  the  city  for  hours  withou 
seeing  it.     As  we  were  not  to  remain  long  in  Prngti' 
but  U)  go  on  spoe<lily  to  Dr«*sden.  it  was  propostnl  tli 
we  should  drive  out  the  next  r  ■  and  take  a  general 

view  of  the  place,  as  well  a--  ine  of  its  spec  i.dly 

interesting  spotit,  before  the  heat  became  oppressive — 
for  we  were  in  August,  and  the  M'a^ion  was  hot  and  dry 
But  it  happened  that  the  ladies  were  rather  late 
their  mor  "       aid  to  my  father's  politely-repress' 

but  |x  r  vance,  wo  were  not  in  the  carria, 

till  the  mommg  was  far  advance<l.  I  thought  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  as  we  entered  the  Jews'  quarter,  where 
we  were  to  visit  the  old  s\-nagogue,  that  we  should  be 
kept  in  this  tlat,  shut- up  part  of  the  city,  until  we  should 
all  be  too  tired  and  too  warm  to  go  farther,  and  so  we 
should  return  without  seeing  more  than  the  streets 
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through  which  we  had  aheady  passed.  That  would  give 
me  another  day's  suspense — suspense,  the  only  form  in 
which  a  fearful  spirit  knows  the  solace  of  hope.  But, 
as  I  stood  under  the  blackened,  groined  arches  of  that 
old  synagogue,  made  dimly  visible  by  the  seven  thin 
candles  in  the  sacred  lamp,  while  our  Jewish  cicerone 
reached  down  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  read  to  us  in 
its  ancient  tongue — I  felt  a  shuddering  impression  that 
this  strange  building,  with  its  shrunken  lights,  this 
surviving  withered  remnant  of  medieval  Judaism,  was 
of  a  piece  with  my  vision.  Those  darkened  dusty 
Christian  saints,  with  their  loftier  arches  and  their 
larger  candles,  needed  the  consolatory  scorn  with  which 
they  might  point  to  a  more  shrivelled  death-in-life  than 
their  own. 

As  I  expected,  when  we  left  the  Jews'  quarter  the 
elders  of  our  party  wished  to  return  to  the  hotel.  But 
now,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  this,  as  I  had  done  before- 
hand, I  felt  a  sudden  overpowering  impulse  to  go  on  at 
once  to  the  bridge,  and  put  an  end  to  the  suspense 
I  had  been  wishing  to  protract.  I  declared,  with  un- 
usual decision,  that  I  would  get  out  of  the  carriage 
and  walk  on  alone  ;  they  might  return  without  me. 
My  father,  thinking  this  merely  a  sample  of  my  usual 
'  poetic  nonsense,'  objected  that  I  should  only  do  my- 
self harm  by  walking  in  the  heat ;  but  when  I  persisted, 
he  said  angrily  that  I  might  follow  my  own  absurd 
devices,  but  that  Schmidt  (our  courier)  must  go  with 
me.  I  assented  to  this,  and  set  off  \Wth  Schmidt  to- 
wards the  bridge.  I  had  no  sooner  passed  from  under 
the  archway  of  the  grand  old  gate  leading  on  to  the 
bridge,  than  a  trembling  seized  me,  and  I  turned  cold 
under  the  mid-day  sun  ;  yet  I  went  on  ;  I  was  in  search 
of  something — a  small  detail  which  I  remembered  with 
special  intensity  as  part  of  my  vision.  There  it  was — 
the  patch  of  rainbow  light  on  the  pavement  transmitted 
through  a  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

T^EFORE  Iho  autumn  was  at  an  end,  and  while  the 
brown  loaves  htill  stood  thirk  on  the  beeches  in  our 
imrk,  my  brother  and  Bortlm  were  engaged  to  each 
other,  and  it  was  un  1  th.it  their  mnrriage  wi  ■ 

to  take  pl.ire  early  in  \t  spring.     In  spito  of  tl, 

certainty  1  had  felt  from  that  moment  on  the  brid: 
at  Prague,  that  Bertha  would  one  day  Ih»  my  wife,  in 
constitutional  timidity  and  distrust  had  continued  i 
bcnuT    ■  :    '      words  in  which  I  had  sometimes 

preni  -ision  of  my  love,  had  died  away 

unulur<«i.  The  smne  conflict  ha<l  gone  on  within  ma 
as  before -the  loncmg  for  an  assurance  of  love  from 
liertha's  lips,  the  dread  lent  a  word  of  contempt  and 
d'i)ial  -hould  fall  upon  me  like  a  corrosive  acid.  What 
wus  tl.f  '  .nvirti()n  of  adiHtnntneeessity  tome  ?  I  trem- 
bled imder  a  present  1  hungered  aft<r  a  present 
jtiy.  I  was  rlogge<i  an  :  I  by  a  present  fear.  And 
BO  the  days  pas.se<l  on  :  1  witne^fie<!  Hertha's  engage- 
ment and  heard  her  marriage  discuH.sed  as  if  1  were 
under  a  conscious  nightmare — knowing  it  was  a  dream 
that  would  vanish,  but  feeling  stifled  under  the  grasp 
of  hard-elutching  lingers. 

When  1  was  not  in  Bertha's  presence — and  I  was 
w  ith  her  very  often,  for  she  continued  to  treat  me  with 
a  playful  patronage  that  wakened  no  jealousy  in  ray 
brother — I  spent  my  time  chiefly  in  wandering,  in 
strolling,  or  taking  long  rides  while  the  daylight  lasted, 
and  then  shutting  myself  up  with  my  unread  books; 
for  books  had  lost  the  power  of  chaining  my  attention. 
My  self-consciousness  was  heightened  to  that  pitch  of 
intensity  in  which  our  own  emotions  take  the  form  of 
a  drama  which  urges  itself  imperatively  on  our  con- 
templation, and  we  begin  to  weep,  less  under  the  sense 
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of  our  suffering  than  at  the  thought  of  it.  I  felt  a  sort 
of  pitying  anguish  over  the  pathos  of  my  own  lot : 
the  lot  of  a  being  finely  organized  for  pain,  but  with 
hardly  any  fibres  that  responded  to  pleasure — to  whom 
the  idea  of  future  evil  robbed  the  present  of  its  joy, 
and  for  whom  the  idea  of  future  good  did  not  still  the 
uneasiness  of  a  present  yearning  or  a  present  dread. 
I  went  dumbly  through  that  stage  of  the  poet's  suffer- 
ing, in  which  he  feels  the  delicious  pang  of  utterance, 
and  makes  an  image  of  his  sorrows. 

I  was  left  entirely  without  remonstrance  concerning 
this  dreamy  wayward  life  :  I  knew  my  father's  thought 
about  me  :  '  That  lad  will  never  be  good  for  anything 
in  life  :  he  may  waste  his  years  in  an  insignificant  way 
Dn  the  income  that  falls  to  him  :  I  shall  not  trouble 
aiyself  about  a  career  for  him.' 

One  mild  morning  in  the  beginning  of  November,  it 
lappened  that  I  was  standing  outside  the  portico  pat- 
ing  lazy  old  Caesar,  a  Newfoundland  almost  blind  with 
ige,  the  only  dog  that  ever  took  any  notice  of  me — for 
ihe  very  dogs  shunned  me,  and  fawned  on  the  happier 
Deople  about  me — when  the  groom  brought  up  my 
brother's  horse  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  hunt, 
ind  my  brother  himself  appeared  at  the  door,  florid, 
jroad-chested,  and  self-complacent,  feeling  whata  good- 
latured  fellow  he  was  not  to  behave  insolently  to  U3 
ill  on  the  strength  of  his  great  advantages. 

'  Latimer,  old  boy,'  he  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  com- 
)assionate  cordiality,  '  what  a  pity  it  is  you  don't  have 
.  run  with  the  hounds  now  and  then  !  The  finest  thing 
Q  the  world  for  low  spirits  !  ' 

'  Low  spirits  ! '  I  thought  bitterly,  as  he  rode  away  ; 
that  is  the  sort  of  phrase  with  which  coarse,  narrow 
latures  Uke  yours  think  to  describe  experience  of  which 
'ou  can  know  no  more  than  your  horse  knows.  It  is 
o  such  as  you  that  the  good  of  this  world  falls  :  ready 
fulness,  healthy  selfishness,  good-tempered  conceit — 
hese  are  the  keys  to  happiness.' 

The  quick  thought  came,  that  my  selfishness  was  even 
tronger  than  his — it  was  only  a  suffering  selfishness 
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instead  of  an  rnjoying  ono.  But  then,  af^ain,  my  ©x- 
f  it  into  Alfred's  self-complacent  soul, 

)  I  ;ill  the  doubUs  and  fears,  the  unsatisfied 

j^eammes,  the  exquisite  torturc3  of  sensitiveness,  that 
Imd  made  tlic  web  of  my  life,  seemed  to  absolve  me 
from  all  bonds  towards  him.  lliis  man  needed  no  pity, 
no  love  ;  those  line  inlluencea  would  have  bt^en  as  little 
felt  by  him  as  the  dcHcato  white  mist  is  felt  by  the  rock 
it  I  nrc-vcs.  There  was  no  evil  in  store  for  him  :  if  he 
wa.s  pot  to  marry  Bortha,  it  would  bo  because  he  had 
found  a  lot  pleasantor  to  himself. 

Mr.  Filmoro's  house  lay  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
b- vend  our  own  pates,  ond  whenever  1  knew  my  brother 
wa.s  gone  in  another  direct itm,  1  went  there  for  tlio 
(•han<e  of  finding  Bertha  at  home.  Later  on  in  the  <lay 
I  walked  thither.  By  a  rare  accident  she  was  alono, 
and  we  walked  out  in  the  grounds  together,  for  she 
M'ldom  went  on  foot  beyond  the  trimly-swept  gravel- 
wailcA.  I  reraemlHT  what  a  beautiful  sylph  slie  looked 
to  me  an  the  low  Xoveml>er  sun  shone  on  her  bNmd 
hair,  and  she  tripped  along  teasing  me  with  her  usual 
light  banter,  to  which  1  listened  half  fondly,  half 
moodily  ;  it  was  all  the  sign  Bertha's  mysterious  iimor 
self  over  made  to  me.  To-day  perhaps  the  moodine^ 
predominate<l,  for  I  had  not  yrt  shaken  c)ff  the  access 
of  jealous  hato  which  my  brother  had  raised  in  mo  by 
his  parting  patronage.  Suddenly  I  interrufited  and 
.st«\rtled  her  by  saying,  almost  fiercely,  *  Bertha,  how 
can  you  love  Alfred  ?  * 

She  looked  at  me  with  surprise  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  her  lipht  smile  camo  again,  and  sh«  answered 
sapca'-tically,  '  Why  do  you  suppose  I  love  him  ? ' 

'  How  can  you  ask  that.  Bertha  ?  ' 

'  Wiiat !  your  wisdom  thinks  I  must  love  the  man 
I'm  going  to  marry  ?  The  most  unpleasant  thing  in 
the  world.  I  should  quarrel  with  him  ;  I  should  l)e 
jealous  of  him  ;  our  menage  would  be  conducted  in 
a  very  ill-bred  manner.  A  httle  quiet  contempt  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  elegance  of  life.' 

•  Bertha,  that  is  not  your  real  feeling.    Why  do  yoa 
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delight  in  trying  to  deceive  me  by  inventing  such 
cjmical  speeches  ? ' 

*  I  need  never  take  the  trouble  of  invention  in  order 
to  deceive  you,  my  small  Tasso '  —  (that  was  the 
mocking  name  she  usually  gave  me).  *  The  easiest 
way  to  deceive  a  poet  is  to  tell  him  the  truth.' 

She  was  testing  the  validity  of  her  epigram  in  a  daring 
way,  and  for  a  moment  the  shadow  of  my  vision — the 
Bertha  whose  soul  was  no  secret  to  me — passed  between 
me  and  the  radiant  girl,  the  playful  sylph  whose  feelings 
were  a  fascinating  mystery.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
shuddered,  or  betrayed  in  some  other  way  my  mo- 
mentary chill  of  horror. 

'  Tasso  ! '  she  said,  seizing  my  WTist,  and  peeping 
round  into  my  face,  *  are  you  really  beginning  to  dis- 
cern what  a  heartless  girl  I  am  ?  Why,  you  are  not 
half  the  poet  I  thought  you  were  ;  you  are  actually 
capable  of  beUeving  the  truth  about  me.' 

The  shadow  passed  from  between  us,  and  was  no 
longer  the  object  nearest  to  me.  The  girl  whose  light 
fingers  grasped  me,  whose  elfish  charming  face  looked 
into  mine — who,  I  thought,  was  betraving  an  int<'rest 
in  my  feelings  that  she  would  not  have  directly  avowed, 
— this  warm  breathing  presence  again  possessed  my 
senses  and  imagination  like  a  returning  siren  melody 
which  had  been  overpowered  for  an  instant  by  the  roar 
of  threatening  waves.  It  was  a  moment  as  dehcious 
to  me  as  the  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  youth 
after  a  dream  of  middle  age.  I  forgot  everything  but 
my  passion,  and  said  with  s-uimming  eyes — 

'  Bertha,  shall  you  love  me  when  we  are  first  married? 
I  wouldn't  mind  if  you  really  loved  me  only  for  a  little 
while.' 

Her  look  of  astonishment,  as  she  loosed  my  hand 
nnd  started  away  from  me,  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of 
my  strange,  my  criminal  indiscretion. 

'  Forgive  me,'  I  said,  hurriedl5%  as  soon  as  I  could 
:  peak  again  ;  '  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.' 

'  Ah,  Tasso's  mad  fit  has  come  on,  I  see,'  she  answered 
quietly,  for  she  had  recovered  herself  sooner  than  I  had. 
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*  T>ot  him  go  homo  nml  koop  his  head  cool.  I  must  c  > 
in,  for  thr  nun  is  st'ttiuw'.' 

I  left  her-  full  of  inai^ation  against  niNTiclf.  I  h;i'l 
I'^t  slip  word.s  which,  if  she  nMlcclod  on  them,  might 
riU'M*  in  her  a  suspicion  of  my  abnormal  mental  con- 
dition— a  fluspirion  which  c^f  all  things  I  droaded.  And 
Ix^sides  that.  1  wa.H  aslmmtni  of  the  apparent  basonesa 
I  had  conimiltc<l  in  uttering  them  to  my  hrother'a 
betrothed  wife.  1  wiuiden**!  homo  8h)wly.  entering  our 
park  through  a  private  gUo  inntead  of  by  the  l(Klges. 
Aa  I  ftpproarhe<i  the  hou-M*.  1  naw  a  man  dnshing  otT 
at  full  {I{x<ih1  from  the  ntable  yard  acroM  the  park. 
Had  any  arn.lrnt  happeni*<l  at  home  ?  No  ;  j>erhaps 
it  wa^  only  one  of  my  father'i*  peremptory  bu»in«v-i.H 
rrrnndfl  that  rrnuired  this  headlong  hasto. 

Neverlhelrid  I  quickened  my  pace  without  any  dis- 
tinct motive,  and  wan  aeon  at  the  houHC.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  H«*cne  I  found  there.  My  brother  win 
dead — ha<i  Ix'^-n  pil<he<l  from  hiH  horse,  and  kill*  '1  on 
the  jipt>t  by  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 

I  went  up  to  the  rcx)m  where  he  lav,  and  \-,,'  i.    ;  .  v 
father  was  i*oate<i  l)e«ide  him  w  ith  a  look  of  ritf id  dcspu  i 
I  h  vl  shunned  my  fnther  rmTe  tt  o  our 

n  I  irn   home,   for   the   ra«liial   an  .  ii   our 

rvit  iroji  ma<le  my  inxik'hl  uito  his  inner  wlf  a  constant 
itlhction  to  me.  liut  now,  as  I  went  up  t/)  him,  and 
■*tood  l>e*<ide  him  in  sad  silence,  I  felt  the  prcaenco 
a  new  element  that  bleruhfi  us  &h  wo  had  never  been 
blent  iK'fore.  .My  father  hatl  Ix-en  one  of  the  most 
suceeHsful  men  in  the  money -get  ting  world  :  ho  had 
had  no  sentimental  sufferings,  no  illncM.  The  heavier t 
trouble  that  had  befallen  him  was  the  death  of  his  fir 
wife.  But  he  married  my  mother  soon  after  ;  and 
I  remember  he  seemed  exactly  the  same,  to  my  keen 
childish  ■  "  ■  ion,  the  week  after  her  death  as  tK-fore. 

But  now  .  .  a  sorrow  had  come — the  sorrow  of  old 

age,  which  suiters  the  more  from  the  crushing  of  it* 
pride  and  its  horxjs,  in  pro[H)rti(jn  as  the  pride  and  ho|>« 
are  narrow  and  pronaic.  His  son  was  to  have  bctn 
married   soon — would    probably   have  stood   for    tbo 
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borough  at  the  next  election.  That  son's  existence 
was  the  best  motive  that  could  be  alleged  for  making 
new  purchases  of  land  every  year  to  round  off  the 
estate.  It  is  a  dreary  thing  to  live  on  doing  the  same 
things  year  after  year,  without  kno\Wng  why  we  do 
them.  Perhaps  the  tragedy  of  disappointed  youth  and 
passion  is  less  piteous  than  the  tragedy  of  disappointed 
ago  and  worldliness. 

As  I  saw  into  the  desolation  of  my  father's  heart, 
I  felt  a  movement  of  deep  pity  towards  him,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  affection — an  affection  that 
grew  and  strengthened  in  spite  of  the  strange  bitterness 
with  which  he  regarded  me  in  the  first  month  or  two 
after  my  brother's  death.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
softening  influence  of  my  compassion  for  him — the  first 
deep  compassion  I  had  ever  felt — I  should  have  been 
stung  by  the  perception  that  my  father  transferred  the 
inheritance  of  an  eldest  son  to  me  with  a  mortified 
sense  that  fate  had  compelled  him  to  the  unwelcome 
course  of  caring  for  me  as  an  important  being.  It  was 
only  in  spite  of  himself  that  he  began  to  think  of  me 
with  anxious  regard.  There  is  hardly  any  neglected 
child  for  whom  death  has  made  vacant  a  more  favoured 
place,  who  will  not  understand  what  I  mean. 

Gradually,  however,  my  new  deference  to  his  wishes, 
the  effect  of  that  patience  which  was  born  of  my  pity 
for  him,  won  upon  his  affection,  and  he  began  to  please 
himself  with  the  endeavour  to  make  me  fill  my  brother's 
place  as  fully  as  my  feebler  personahty  would  admit. 
I  saw  that  the  prospect  which  by  and  by  presented 
itself  of  my  becoming  Bertha's  husband  was  welcome 
to  him,  and  he  even  contemplated  in  my  case  what  he 
had  not  intended  in  my  brother's — that  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  should  make  one  household  with  him. 
My  softened  feeling  towards  my  father  made  this  the 
happiest  time  I  had  known  since  childhood  ;  — these 
last  months  in  which  I  retained  the  delicious  illusion 
of  loving  Bertha,  of  longing  and  doubting  and  hoping 
that  she  might  love  me.  She  behaved  with  a  certain 
new  consciousness  and  distance  towards  me  after  my 
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brother**  death  ;   and  I  too  \va.<i  under  a  doublo  con* 
^t^UIlt — Ihftt  of  deUcacv  towards  ray  brother's  memorv. 
and  of  ftiixioty  as  to  tLe  impression  my  abrupt  woi 
hod  left  on  her  mind.     But  tho  addititmal  screen  tlu^ 
mutual  reserve  erecUxl  l>otweon  us  only  brought  mo 
ruoro  completoly  under  her  power :    no  matter  how 
I'mpty  tho  atlytum,  .h<i  that  the  veil  l)0  thick  enough. 
So  al>soIuto  is  our  kouI's  need  of  something  hiddrn  an  1 
uncertain  for  tho  maintenance  of  that  doubt  and  ho] 
and  elTort  which  are  tho  breath  of  its  life,  that  if  t 
\^  wcrr!  Iiid  bare  to  us  beyond  to-day,  tlio 

i:  1  mankind  wuuld  bo  bent  on  tho  hours 

that  lio  between  ;  wo  hhould  pant  after  tlie  unc<r- 
Uiintii^  of  our  one  mominp  and  our  one  afternoon  ; 
w«  should  rush  fiercely  to  the  Kxchan(;o  for  our  last 
poasibihty  of  speculation,  of  Hucceas,  of  disapp'  t: 

w«  should  have  a  chit  of  political  propheta  i  n^ 

a  ensn  or  a  u  rdy  twenty-four  iiouri* 

Ifft  oj)en  to  \:    ]  ..  •  t!ip  rnndition  of  tl><> 

human  mind  if  all  |  .     u.  <  ver  were  «• 

evident  except  one,  uai  i  win  to  Uruiue  solf-evidetiu 
at  tho  closo  of  a  summT'g  div,  but  in  tho  moantiino 
might  be  the  subject  of  hynothesi-^,  of  de. 

bate.     Art  and  philo-'  ^  •  arc  aiul  s.irnce,  would 

faslcn  likn  boos  on  that  one  proportion  which  had  tho 
hoaoy  of  pro*- •"'••••  "-,  •»,  -nd  bo  tiio  more  eager  be- 
caoao  their  <  1  end  with  sunset.     Our 

impulses,  «■  ir    ,  ,  mi- 

iielvMto  tin- i  I'-a  '  .     w.iig 

of  our  heart,  or  the  irnLabihty  of  our  munoies. 

bertha,  tho  slin,  fair-haired  girl,  whose  present 
thoughts  and  emotions  wcro  an  enifmia  to  me  amidst 
tho  fatiguing  obviousness  of  tho  otncr  minds  around 
mc,  was  as  ab>;orbing  to  me  as  a  sin^^lo  unknown  to- 
day — as  a  simple  hypothrtjo  proposition  to  remain 
problematic  till  sunset ;  ami  all  the  cramped,  hemmed- 
in  bohef  and  disbelief,  trust  and  distrust,  of  my  naturOf 
welled  out  in  this  one  narrow  channel. 

.\nd  aho  made  me  believe  that  she  loved  mo.  With- 
out over  quitting  her  tone  of  badinage  and  playful 
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superiority,  slie  intoxicated  me  with  the  sense  that 
I  was  necessary  to  her,  that  she  was  never  at  ease 
unless  I  was  near  her,  submitting  to  her  playful  tyranny. 
It  costs  a  woman  so  little  effort  to  besot  us  in  this  way  ! 
A  half-repressed  word,  a  moment's  unexpected  silence, 
even  an  easy  fit  of  petulance  on  our  account,  will  serve 
us  as  hashish  for  a  long  while.  Out  of  the  subtlest  web 
of  scarcely  perceptible  signs,  she  set  me  weaving  the 
fancy  that  she  had  always  unconsciously  loved  me 
better  than  Alfred,  but  that,  with  the  ignorant  fluttered 
sensibility  of  a  young  girl,  she  had  been  imposed  on 
by  the  charm  that  lay  for  her  in  the  distinction  of  being 
admired  and  chosen  by  a  man  who  made  so  brilliant 
a  figure  in  the  world  as  my  brother.  She  satirized  her- 
self in  a  very  graceful  way  for  her  vanity  and  ambition. 
What  was  it  to  me  that  I  had  the  light  of  my  wretched 
provision  on  the  fact  that  now  it  was  I  who  possessed 
at  least  all  but  the  personal  part  of  my  brother's  ad- 
vantages ?  Our  sweet  illusions  are  half  of  them  con- 
scious illusions,  hke  eflects  of  colour  that  we  know  to 
be  made  up  of  tinsel,  broken  glass,  and  rags. 

We  were  married  eighteen  months  after  Alfred's 
death,  one  cold,  clear  morning  in  April,  when  there 
came  hail  and  sunshine  both  together  ;  and  Bertha,  in 
her  white  silk  and  pale-green  leaves,  and  the  pale  hues 
of  her  hair  and  face,  looked  hke  the  spirit  of  the  morning. 
My  father  was  happier  than  he  had  thought  of  being 
again  :  my  marriage,  he  felt  sure,  would  complete  the 
desirable  modification  of  my  character,  and  make  me 
practical  and  worldly  enough  to  take  my  place  in 
society  among  sane  men.  For  he  delighted  in  Bertha's 
tact  and  acuteness,  and  felt  sure  she  would  be  mistress 
of  me,  and  make  me  what  she  chose :  I  was  only 
twenty-one,  and  madly  in  love  with  her.  Poor  father  ! 
He  kept  that  hope  a  little  while  after  our  first  year  of 
marriage,  and  it  was  not  quite  extinct  when  paralysis 
came  and  saved  him  from  utter  disappointment. 

I  shall  hurry  through  the  rest  of  my  story,  not 
dwelhng  so  much  as  I  have  hitherto  done  on  my 
inward  experience.      When  people   are   well   known 
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U)  each  other,  they  talk  rather  of  what  befalls  thr' 
externally,  leaving  their  feelings  and  sentiments  to  I 
inferred. 

We  lived  in  a  round  of  visit*  for  some  time  after  our 
return  home,  giving  splendid  dinner-parties,  and  making 
a  sensation  in  our  neighbourhood  by  the  new  lustre  of 
our  equipage,  for  my  father  had  reserved  this  display 
of  his  increased  we.ilth  for  the  |)eriod  of  his  son's  ni;irri- 
a;:e  ;  and  we  gave  our  a*  cpiaintances  lil)eral  opportunity 
f<ir  remarking  that  it  was  a  pity  I  made  so  poor  a  figure 
as  an  heir  and  a  bridegroom.  The  nervous  fatigue  of 
this  existence,  the  insincerities  and  platitudes  which 
I  ha<i  to  live  through  twice  over — through  my  inner  and 
outward  sense  —  would  have  l>een  maddening  to  me,  if 
1  hatl  not  had  that  sort  of  intoxicated  callousness  which 
c\rne  from  the  delights  of  a  first  passion.  A  brido  and 
bridegroom,  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  wealth, 
hurrieil  through  the  day  by  the  whirl  of  society,  filling 
their  solitary  moments  with  ha-stily-snatchod  caresses, 
arc  prepanHl  for  their  future  life  t<igether  as  the  novice 
i-<  prepared  for  the  cloister — by  ex|M*riencing  it.s  utmost 
tontrast. 

Through  all  these  crowded  excited  months.  Bertha's 
inward  s<'lf  remained  shrouded  from  me,  and  I  still  read 
li<  r  t)i  iu'.:ht.s  only  through  the  language  of  her  li[)S  and 
«1  III-  lU'iur  :  I  had  still  the  human  interest  of  wonder- 
ing whether  what  I  did  and  said  i)leased  her,  of  longing 
to  hear  a  word  of  affection,  of  giving  a  delicious  ex- 
aggeration of  meaning  to  her  smile.  But  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  growing  difTerenco  in  her  manner  towards 
mc  ;  sometimes  strong  enough  to  be  called  haughty 
coldness,  cutting  and  chilling  me  as  the  hail  had  done 
that  came  across  the  sunshine  on  our  marriage  morn- 
ing ;  sometimes  only  perceptible  in  the  dexterous 
avoidance  of  a  tite-atcte  walk  or  dinner  to  which  I  had 
been  looking  forward.  I  had  been  deeply  pained  by 
this — had  even  felt  a  sort  of  crushing  of  tne  heart,  from 
the  sense  that  ray  brief  day  of  hapjnness  was  near  its 
setting  ;  but  still  I  remained  dependent  on  Bertha, 
eager  for  the  last  rays  of  a  bliss  that  would  soon  be  gone 
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for  ever,  hoping  and  watching  for  some  after-glow  more 
beautifi  1  from  the  impending  night. 

I  ren  ember — how  should  I  not  remember  ? — the 
time  wh  in  that  dependance  and  hope  utterly  left  me, 
when  the  sadness  I  had  felt  in  Bertha's  growing  estrange- 
ment bee  ime  a  joy  that  I  looked  back  upon  with  longing 
as  a  man  might  look  back  on  the  last  pains  in  a  para- 
lysed limb  It  was  just  after  the  close  of  my  father's 
last  illness,  which  had  necessarily  withdrawn  us  from 
society  and  thrown  us  more  upon  each  other.  It  was 
the  evening  of  my  father's  death.  On  that  evening 
the  veil  which  had  shrouded  Bertha's  soul  from  me — 
had  made  me  find  in  her  alone  among  my  fellow-beings 
the  blessed  possibility  of  mystery,  and  doubt,  and  ex- 
pectation— was  first  withdrawn.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
first  day  since  the  beginning  of  my  passion  for  her,  in 
which  that  passion  was  completely  neutrahzed  by  the 
presence  of  an  absorbing  feeling  of  another  kind.  I  had 
been  watching  by  my  father's  deathbed  :  I  had  been 
witnessing  the  last  fitful  yearning  glance  his  soul  had 
cast  back  on  the  spent  inheritance  of  Hfe — the  last  faint 
consciousness  of  love  he  had  gathered  from  the  pressure 
of  my  hand.  What  are  all  our  personal  loves  when  we 
have  been  sharing  in  that  supreme  agony  ?  In  the  first 
moments  when  we  come  away  from  the  presence  of 
death,  every  other  relation  to  the  living  is  merged,  to 
our  feeling,  in  the  great  relation  of  a  common  nature 
and  a  common  destiny. 

In  that  state  of  mind  I  joined  Bertha  in  her  private 
eitting-room.  She  was  seated  in  a  leaning  posture  on 
a  settee,  with  her  back  towards  the  door ;  the  great 
rich  coils  of  her  pale  blond  hair  surmounting  her  small 
neck,  visible  above  the  back  of  the  settee.  I  remember, 
as  I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  a  cold  tremulousness 
seizing  me,  and  a  vague  sense  of  being  hated  and  lonely 
— vague  and  strong,  like  a  presentiment.  I  know  how 
I  looked  at  that  moment,  for  I  saw  myself  in  Bertha's 
thought  as  she  hfted  her  cutting  grey  eyes,  and  looked 
at  me :  a  miserable  ghost-seer,  surrounded  by  phan- 
toms in  the  noonday,  trembling  under  a  breeze  when 
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ilip  leaves  were  still,  without  appetite  for  the  .•ommon 
objects  of  human  desirc3,  but  pining  after  th  >  moon- 
beams. Wo  were  front  to  frDnt  with  each  otfuT,  and 
judged  each  other.  The  terrible  moment  of  ^ompleto 
illumination  hud  come  to  rae,  and  I  saw  that  the  dark- 
ness had  hidilcn  no  landscape  from  me,  but  on'y  a  blank 
prosaic  wall:    from  that  cvining  forth,  th.ough  tho 

ickening  years  which  followed,  1  saw  all  roui.d  tho  nar- 
row room  of  tliis  woman's  soul — saw  potty  artilico  and 
mere  negation  where  1  had  delighted  to  believe  in  coy 
wnsibilitie^  and  in  wit  at  war  with  latent  feeling — saw 
the  hght  lloating  vanities  of  the  girl  defining  themselves 
into  the  systematic  coquetry,  the  scheming  selfishness, 
•  •f  the  woman — saw  repu^ion  and  antipathy  harden 
into  cruel  hatred,  giving  pain  only  for  tho  sake  < 
wreaking  it><*elf. 

For  Hrrtha  too,  after  her  kind,  felt  the  bitterm  ss  nf 
n.     Sh«' had  l)elicvcd  that  my  wild  poet's  pcia- 
iier  would  make  mc  her  slave  ;   and  that,  bcinpj 
her  slave.  1  shouM  execute  her  will  in  all  things.     \Vit!» 
tho  oosential  shallowness  of  a  negative,  unimaginati\  ' 
nature,  she  was  unable  to  conceive  tho  fact  that  sen 
I  ;  11  tics  were  anjrthing  else  than  weaknesses.     She  had 
i:.    i;;ht  my  weaknesses  would  put  mo  in  her  power, 
and  she  found  them  unmanageable  forces.     Our  posi- 
tions were  reversed.     Before  marriage  she. hud  com- 
pletely mast<Ted  my  imagination,  for  she  was  a  secret 
to  rae  :    and   I  created  tho  unknown  thought  before 
whieh  I  trembled  as  if  it  were  hers.     But  now  that  her 
,1  was  laid  open  to  me,  now  that  I  was  compelled  to 
;  •  the  privacy  of  her  motives,  to  follow  all  the  petty 
(Ir\  1,  , -;  that  preceded  her  words  and  acts,  she  found 
hcr-rlt  {X)werless  with  rae,  except  to  produce  in  mo  tho 
.hill  shudder  of  repulsion — powerless,  because  I  could 
be  acted  on  by  no  lever  within  her  reach.     I  was  dead 
to  worldly  ambitions,  to  social  vanities,  to  all  tho  in- 

entivcs  within  the  compass  of  her  narrow  imagination, 
and  I  lived  under  influences  utterly  invisible  to  her. 

She  was  really  pitiable  to  have  such  a  husband,  and 
so  all  tho  world  thought.     A  graceful,  brilliant  woman, 
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like  Bertha,  who  smiled  on  morning  callers,  made  a 
figure  in  ball-rooms,  and  was  capable  of  that  light  re- 
partee which,  from  such  a  woman,  is  accepted  as  wit, 
was  secure  of  carrying  off  all  sympathy  from  a  husband 
who  was  sickly,  abstracted,  and,  as  some  suspected, 
crack-brained.  Even  the  servants  in  our  house  gave 
her  the  balance  of  their  regard  and  pity.  For  there 
were  no  audible  quarrels  between  us  ;  our  alienation, 
our  repulsion  from  each  other,  lay  within  the  silence  of 
our  own  hearts  ;  and  if  the  mistress  went  out  a  great 
deal,  and  seemed  to  dislike  the  master's  society,  was 
it  not  natural,  poor  thing  ?  The  master  was  odd. 
I  was  kind  and  just  to  ray  dependants,  but  I  excited  in 
them  a  shrinking,  half-contemptuous  pity  ;  for  this 
class  of  men  and  women  are  but  slightly  determined  in 
their  estimate  of  others  by  general  considerations,  or 
even  experience,  of  character.  They  judge  of  persons 
as  they  judge  of  coins,  and  value  those  who  pass  current 
at  a  high  rate. 

After  a  time  I  interfered  so  little  with  Bertha's  habits 
that  it  might  seem  wonderful  how  her  hatred  towards 
me  could  gi'ow  so  intense  and  active  as  it  did.  But 
she  had  begun  to  suspect,  by  some  involuntary  betrayal 
of  mine,  that  there  was  an  abnormal  power  of  pene- 
tration in  me — that  fitfully,  at  least,  I  was  strangely 
cognizant  of  her  thoughts  and  intentions,  and  she  began 
to  be  haunted  by  a  terror  of  me,  which  alternated  every 
now  and  then  with  defiance.  She  meditated  continually 
how  the  incubus  could  be  shaken  off  her  Ufa — how  she 
could  be  freed  from  this  hateful  bond  to  a  being  whom 
she  at  once  despised  as  an  imbecile,  and  dreaded  as  an 
inquisitor.  For  a  long  while  she  lived  in  the  hope  that 
my  evident  wretchedness  would  drive  me  to  the  com- 
mission of  suicide  ;  but  suicide  was  not  in  my  nature. 
I  was  too  completely  swayed  by  the  sense  that  I  was 
in  the  grasp  of  unknown  forces,  to  believe  in  my  power 
of  self -release.  Towards  my  own  destiny  I  had  become 
entirely  passive  ;  for  my  one  ardent  desire  had  spent 
itself,  and  impulse  no  longer  predominated  over  know- 
ledge.    For  this  reason  I  never  thought  of  taking  any 
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ptops  townrcls  a  complotc  soparation,  wliich  would  have 
inatlt'  our  alienation  evident  to  the  world.  Why  should 
I  rush  for  help  to  a  new  course,  when  I  was  only  suffering 
from  the  consequences  of  a  deed  which  had  lKH»n  tho 
act  of  my  intonsest  will  ?  That  would  have  hoen  tho 
lopic  of  one  who  had  desires  to  pratify,  and  1  had  no 
dci^ircs.  Hut  licrtha  and  I  hved  more  ami  more  aloof 
from  each  other.  The  rich  find  it  easy  to  live  married 
and  apart. 

That  course  of  our  life  which  I  have  indicated  in 
a  few  sentences  lille*!  the  fljwice  of  years.  So  much 
misery — so  slow  and  hideous  a  growth  of  hatre<l  and 
Bin,  may  be  compressed  into  a  sentence  !  And  men 
judge  of  each  others  lives  through  this  summary 
medium.  Tliey  epitomize  the  exjxTienco  of  their  fellow- 
mortal,  and  pronounce  judgment  on  him  in  neat  syn- 
tax, and  feel  themselves  wis<'  and  virtuous — conquerors 
over  the  temj>tati(»ns  they  deline  in  well-selected  pre- 
dicates. S«'ven  years  of  wretoh(H,lness  glide  glihly  over 
the  lips  of  the  man  who  has  never  counted  them  out  in 
momrnt.s  (jf  chill  disappointment,  of  head  and  heart 
throbhings,  f)f  dread  an(l  vain  wrestling,  of  remorse  and 
despair.  We  learn  xror<U  by  rote,  but  nf)t  their  mean- 
ing ;  thnt  must  l)e  paid  for  with  our  life-blood,  and 
printe<l  in  the  subtle  fibres  of  our  nerves. 

Jiut  1  will  hasten  to  finish  my  story.  Brevity  is 
justified  at  once  to  those  who  rea^lily  understand,  and 
to  those  who  will  never  understand. 

Some  years  after  my  father's  death,  I  was  sitting  by 
the  dim  firelight  in  my  library  one  January  evening — 
hitting  in  the  leather  ehair  that  used  to  be  my  father's 
—  when  Bertha  apjK'ared  at  tho  door,  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  advanced  towards  me.  I  knew  the  ball- 
dress  she  had  on — the  white  ball-dress,  with  the  green 
jewels,  sh(»ne  upon  by  the  linht  of  the  wax  candle  which 
lit  up  the  me<lallion  of  the  dying  Cleopatra  on  the 
raanteli)iece.  Why  did  she  come  to  me  before  going 
out  ?  I  had  not  seen  h'-r  in  the  library,  which  was  my 
habitual  place  for  months.  Why  did  she  stand  V>efore 
me  with  the  candle  in  her  hand,  with  her  cruel  con- 
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temptuous  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  the  glittering  serpent, 
like  a  familiar  demon,  on  her  breast  ?  For  a  moment 
I  thought  this  fulfilment  of  my  vision  at  Vienna  marked 
some  dreadful  crisis  in  my  fate,  but  I  saw  nothing  in 
Bertha's  mind,  as  she  stood  before  me,  except  scorn 
for  the  look  of  overwhelming  misery  with  which  I  sat 
before  her.  .  .  .  '  Fool,  idiot,  why  don't  you  kill  your- 
self, then  ?  ' — that  was  her  thought.  But  at  length  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  her  errand,  and  she  spoke  aloud. 
The  apparently  indifferent  nature  of  the  errand  seemed 
to  make  a  ridiculous  anticlimax  to  my  prevision  and 
my  agitation. 

'  I  have  had  to  hire  a  new  maid.  Fletcher  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  she  wants  me  to  ask  you  to  let  her 
husband  have  the  public-house  and  farm  at  Molton. 
I  wish  him  to  have  it.  You  must  give  the  promise 
now,  because  Fletcher  is  going  to-morrow  morning — 
and  quickly,  because  I'm  in  a  hurry.' 

'  Very  well ;  you  may  promise  her,'  I  said,  indiffer- 
ently, and  Bertha  swept  out  of  the  library  again. 

I  always  shrank  from  the  sight  of  a  new  person,  and 
all  the  more  when  it  was  a  person  whose  mental  life 
was  likely  to  weary  my  reluctant  insight  ■with  worldly 
ignorant  trivialities.  But  I  shrank  especially  from  the 
sight  of  this  new  maid,  because  her  advent  had  been 
announced  to  me  at  a  moment  to  which  I  could  not 
cease  to  attach  some  fatality :  I  had  a  vague  dread 
that  I  should  find  her  mixed  up  with  the  dreary  drama 
of  my  life — that  some  new  sickening  vision  would  reveal 
her  to  me  as  an  evil  genius.  When  at  last  I  did  un- 
avoidably meet  her,  the  vague  dread  was  changed  into 
definite  disgust.  She  was  a  tall,  wiry,  dark-eyed 
woman,  this  Mrs.  Archer,  with  a  face  handsome  enough 
to  give  her  coarse  hard  nature  the  odious  finish  of  bold, 
self-confident  coquetry.  That  was  enough  to  make  me 
avoid  her,  quite  apart  from  the  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  she  contemplated  me.  I  seldom  saw  her  ; 
but  I  perceived  that  she  rapidly  became  a  favourite 
with  her  mistress,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  nine 
months,  I  began  to  be  aware  that  there  had  arisen  in 
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Bertha's  mind  towjuxLs  this  woman  a  mingled  feeling 
of  fcxar  and  dependence,  and  Uiftt  tiiis  feeling  was  asso- 
ciated \vith  ill-tU'fineii  im.ic«\s  of  candle-light  scenes  in 
her  dressing-room,  and  the  locking-up  of  something  in 
Bortha's  cabinet.  My  interviews  with  my  wife  had 
become  so  brief  and  so  rarely  solitary,  that  I  had  no 
opportxmity  of  jwrceiving  these  inmgea  in  her  mind 
with  more  detinitene«w.  ']l\o  recollections  of  the  past 
IxN  )me  contract^!  in  the  rapidity  of  thought  till  they 
sometimes  l)ear  hardly  a  more  distinct  rof^emblanoo  to 
the  external  reality  than  the  forms  of  an  oriental 
ul{ihabot  to  the  objects  that  suggested  them. 

Hesi'l'^.  for  th'^  last  year  or  more  a  ■       "       ition  had 
Ixyn  gfxni:  forward  in  my  mental  c.  i:  .  and  was 

growing  more  and  mon*  marke<I,  My  insight  into  the 
minds  of  those  around  mo  was  Incoming  dimmer  and 
more  fitful,  and  the  ideas  that  crowde<l  my  double 
consciousness  l)ecamo  leas  and  loss  de|vndcnt  on  any 
pcrsonnl  eon*''"t.  All  that  was  personal  in  mo  seemed 
to  be  'lal  death,  HO  that  I  was  losing  tho 

organ  the  personal  agitations  and  pro- 

je.  ts  of  r^rlii-rs  could  affect  me.  But  along  with  this 
reli'f  from  wrarisome  insight,  there  was  a  new  dcvelop- 
m«  nt of  what  I  concluded — aa  I  have  sineo  found  rightly 
— to  be  a  prr'vi'sion  of  external  scones.  It  was  as  if  tho 
relation  lx'twe<*n  me  and  my  frllow-men  was  more  and 
more  deadened,  and  my  relation  to  what  we  call  tho 
inanimate  was  quickened  into  new  life.  The  moro 
I  lived  apart  from  society,  and  in  proportion  as  my 
x\Tctrhrdrn's-  '  '  !  from  the  violent  throb  of  agonized 
p.i-,-^inn  into  t  sa  of  habitual  pain,  the  more  fre- 

qu'-nt  and  vivid  U-rame  such  visions  as  that  I  hod  had 
of  Prag\ie — of  strange  cities,  of  sandy  plains,  of  gigantic 
ruins,  of  midnight  skies  vith  strange  bright  constella- 
tions, of  mountain-pa&ses,  of  grassy  nooks  flecked  with 
the  afternoon  sunshine  through  the  boughs :  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  sueh  scenes,  and  in  all  of  them  one  presence 
Hccmod  to  weigh  on  mo  in  all  these  mighty  shapes — 
the  presence  of  something  unknown  and  pitiless  For 
continual  Buffering  had  annihilated  religiou-i  faith  with- 
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in  me  :  to  the  utterly  miserable — the  unloving  and  the 
unloved — there  is  no  religion  possible,  no  worship  but 
a  worship  of  devils.  And  beyond  all  these,  and  con- 
tinually recurring,  was  the  vision  of  my  death — the 
pangs,  the  suffocation,  the  last  struggle,  when  life  would 
be  grasped  at  in  vain. 

Things  were  in  this  state  near  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year.  I  had  become  entirely  free  from  insight,  from  my 
abnormal  cognizance  of  any  other  consciousness  than 
my  own,  and  instead  of  intruding  involuntarily  into 
the  world  of  other  minds,  was  living  continually  in  my 
own  sohtary  future.  Bertha  was  aware  that  I  was 
greatly  changed.  To  my  surprise  she  had  of  late 
seemed  to  seek  opportunities  of  remaining  in  my  so- 
ciety, and  had  cultivated  that  kind  of  distant  yet 
famihar  talk  which  is  customary  between  a  husband 
and  wife  who  live  in  polite  and  irrevocable  ahcnation. 
I  bore  this  with  languid  submission,  and  without  feeling 
enough  interest  in  her  motives  to  be  roused  into  keen 
observation  ;  yet  I  could  not  help  perceiving  some- 
thing triumphant  and  excited  in  her  carriage  and  the 
expression  of  her  face — something  too  subtle  to  express 
itself  in  words  or  tones,  but  giving  one  the  idea  that 
she  lived  in  a  state  of  expectation  or  hopeful  suspense. 
My  chief  feeling  was  satisfaction  that  her  inner  self 
was  once  more  shut  out  from  me  ;  and  I  almost  revelled 
for  the  moment  in  the  absent  melancholy  that  made  me 
answer  her  at  cross  purposes,  and  betray  utter  ignorance 
of  what  she  had  been  saying.  I  remember  well  the 
look  and  the  smile  with  which  she  one  day  said,  after 
a.  mistake  of  this  kind  on  my  part :  '  I  used  to  think 
you  were  a  clairvoyant,  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
you  were  so  bitter  against  other  clairvoyants,  wanting 
to  keep  your  monopoly ;  but  I  see  now  you  have  be- 
come rather  duller  than  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

I  said  nothing  in  reply.  It  occurred  to  me  that  her 
recent  obtrusion  of  herself  upon  me  might  have  been 
prompted  by  the  wish  to  test  my  power  of  detecting 
some  of  her  secrets  ;  but  I  let  the  thought  drop  again 
at  once :    her  motives  and  her  deeds  had  no  interest 
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for  mc,  and  whAtovcr  pleaauros  she  might  bo  sorking, 
I  had  no  wish  to  baulk  nor.  Then'  was  still  pity  in  my 
soul  for  every  living  thing.  And  Ik^rtha  was  living — 
wiM  surroundi^i  with  po.v*ibiliti(*s  of  misery. 

Just  at  this  time  there  occurred  an  event  which  roused 
me  somewhat  from  my  inertift,  and  gave  me  an  interest 
in  the  pa^iving  moment  that  I  had  tlunight  impos^^iblo 
for  me.  It  was  a  visit  from  Charles  Meunier,  who  had 
written  me  wi>rd  that  ho  was  coming  to  England  for 
relaxation  from  to<i  strenuous  lal)our,  and  would  liko 
to  SCO  me.  Meunier  hati  now  a  Kuroj>can  reputation  ; 
but  his  letter  to  me  expressed  that  ket-n  ri«membraneo 
of  an  early  regard,  an  early  debt  of  sympathy,  which 
is  ins«'|mrablo  from  nobility  of  character  :  and  I  Ux> 
felt  as  if  his  presence  would  \io  to  me  like  a  transient 
rwurreclion  into  a  happier  preexistence. 

He  came,  and  as  far  as  possible,  I  renewed  our  old 
plcaimre  of  making  tftf  ii  tftr  excursions,  though,  in- 
stead of  mountain*  and  glocers  and  the  witle  blue  lake, 
we  h".     ■  -^-cives  with  mere  slopes  and  ponds 

ami  a'  .  )nM.     The  years  had  changed  us 

both,  but  with  what  different  result !  Meunier  was 
now  a  brilliant  figure  in  »o.-iety,  to  whom  elegant  women 
prelenrle<l  to  listen,  and  who^e  acquaintance  wasboast^ 
of  by  noblem'  1  with 

the  utmost  d<  i  I  am 

sure  he  must  have  recrive<l  from  our  me<'iinc,  or  of 
a  desire  to  penetrate  into  my  condition  and  circum- 
stances, and  sought  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  charm- 
ing stx-ial  powers  to  make  our  reunion  agreeable.  Bertha 
Wivs  murh  stniek  by  ih**  unexpected  fastinations  of 
a  visitor  whf»m  shf»  ha<l  expecte<l  to  tin<l  prescntiiblo 
only  on  the  s<ore  of  his  celebrity,  and  put  forth  all  her 
coquetries  and  accomplishments.  Apparently  she  suc- 
cecde<l  in  attracting  his  admiration,  for  his  manner 
towards  her  was  attentive  and  Mattering.  Tlie  efTecb 
of  his  pres^ioe  on  me  was  so  benignant,  especially  in 
thoM  renewals  of  our  old  tiudtlte.  wanderings,  when 
he  poupxl  forth  to  me  wonderful  narratives  of  his  pro- 
fessional experience,  that  more  than  once,  when  his  talk 
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turned  on  the  psychologioal  relations  of  disease,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that,  if  his  stay  with  me  were 
long  enough,  I  might  possibly  bring  myself  to  tell  this 
man  the  secrets  of  my  lot.  Might  there  not  lie  some 
remedy  for  wc,  too,  in  his  science  ?  Might  there  not 
at  least  lie  some  comprehension  and  sympathy  ready 
for  me  in  his  large  and  susceptible  mind  ?  But  the 
thought  only  flickered  feebly  now  and  then,  and  died 
out  before  it  could  become  a  wish.  The  horror  I  had 
of  again  breaking  in  on  the  privacy  of  another  soul, 
made  me,  by  an  irrational  instinct,  draw  the  shroud  of 
concealment  more  closely  around  my  own,  as  we  auto- 
matically perform  the  gesture  we  feel  to  be  wanting  in 
another. 

When  Meunier's  visit  was  approaching  its  conclusion, 
there  happened  an  event  which  caused  some  excitement 
in  our  household,  owing  to  the  surprisingly  strong  effect 
it  appeared  to  produce  on  Bertha — on  Bertha,  the  self- 
possessed,  who  usually  seemed  inaccessible  to  feminine 
agitations,  and  did  even  her  hate  in  a  self-restrained 
hygienic  manner.  This  event  was  the  sudden  severe 
illness  of  her  maid,  Mrs.  Archer.  I  have  reserved  to 
this  moment  the  mention  of  a  circumstance  which  had 
forced  itself  on  my  notice  shortly  before  Meunier's 
arrival,  namely,  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  be- 
tween Bertha  and  this  maid,  apparently  during  a  visit 
to  a  distant  family,  in  which  she  had  accompanied  her 
mistress.  I  had  overheard  Archer  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  bitter  insolence,  which  I  should  have  thought  an 
adequate  reason  for  immediate  dismissal.  No  dismissal 
followed  ;  on  the  contrary.  Bertha  seemed  to  be  silently 
putting  up  with  personal  inconveniences  from  the  ex- 
hibitions of  this  woman's  temper.  I  was  the  more 
astonished  to  observe  that  her  illness  seemed  a  cause  of 
strong  solicitude  to  Bertha  ;  that  she  was  at  the  bedside 
night  and  day,  and  would  allow  no  one  else  to  officiate 
as  head-nurse.  It  happened  that  our  family  doctor 
was  out  on  a  hohday,  an  accident  which  made  Meunier's 
presence  in  the  house  doubly  welcome,  and  he  appar- 
ently entered  into  the  case  with  an  interest  which 
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scorned  so  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  professional 
ftx'hng,  that  one  day  when  he  had  fallen  into  a  long  tit 
of  silence  after  vi  r,  1  said  to  him — 

*  Is  this  a  very  i  ■:  case  of  dis<»a«e,  Meunier  ?  ' 

'  No,*  he  answcrtxl,  '  it  is  an  attack  of  j)oritonitis, 
which  will  be  fatal,  but  which  dcH*d  not  differ  physically 
from  many  other  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
oba<'rvation.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  on  my 
mind.  1  want  to  make  an  experimrnt  on  this  woman, 
if  you  w  ill  give  me  |)crraissi()n.  It  viin  do  her  no  harm 
—will  givo  her  no  pain — for  I  shall  not  make  it  until 
life  is  extinct  to  all  pur|>06c«  of  sensation.  1  want  t 
try  the  effect  of  transfusing  blood  into  her  arteries  after 
the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  for  some  minutes.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  again  and  again  with  animals  that 
have  died  of  tiiis  disoa-sc,  with  astounding  results,  and 
I  want  to  try  it  on  a  human  subject.  I  have  the  small 
tubes  necessary,  in  a  case  I  have  with  me.  and  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus  could  be  propart^d  reotlily.  I  should 
use  my  own  blood — tnke  it  f  .  own  arm.     This 

woman  won't  live  through  t  ;.  I'm  convinced, 

and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  your  aHMiKtance  in  making 
the  extM^riment.  I  can't  do  witiiout  another  hand,  but 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  well  to  call  in  a  mixiical  aasistant 
from  among  your  provincial    '  A  disagreeable 

foolish  version  of  the  thing  n.  abroad.' 

'Have  you  spoken  to  my  wim'  on  the  subject?* 
I  said,  *  because  she  ap{)ear8  to  Ix?  peculiarly  sensitive 
:ilK)Ut  this  woman  :    she  has  been  a  favourite  maid.' 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  Meunier,  *  I  don't  want 
her  to  know  about  it.  There  are  always  insuperable 
ti  -t  with  wonu-n  in  these  matters,  and  the  effect 
<  !  jiposed  dead  Ixxly  may  be  startling.  You  and 
I  vmII  Hit  up  together,  and  be  in  readiness.  When  certain 
symptoms  appear  I  shall  take  you  in,  and  at  the  right 
moment  we  must  manage  to  get  every  one  else  out  of 
the  nx)m.' 

I  need  not  give  our  farther  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  entered  very  fully  into  the  details,  and  over- 
came my  repulsion  from  them,  by  exciting  in  me  a 
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mingled   awe   and   curiosity   concerning   the   possible 
results  of  his  experiment. 

We  prepared  everything,  and  he  instructed  me  in  my 

f)art  as  assistant.  He  had  not  told  Bertha  of  his  abso- 
ute  conviction  that  Archer  would  not  survive  through 
the  night,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  patient  and  take  a  night's  rest.  But  she  was 
obstinate,  suspecting  the  fact  that  death  was  at  hand, 
and  supposing  that  he  wished  merely  to  save  her  nerves. 
She  refused  to  leave  the  sick-room.  Meunier  and  I  sat 
up  together  in  the  library,  he  making  frequent  visits  to 
the  sick-room,  and  returning  with  the  information  that 
the  case  was  taking  precisely  the  course  he  expected. 
Once  he  said  to  me,  '  Can  you  imagine  any  cause  of  ill- 
feeling  this  woman  has  against  her  mistress,  who  is  so 
devoted  to  her  ?  ' 

'  I  think  there  was  some  misunderstanding  between 
them  before  her  illness.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  have  observed  for  the  last  five  or  six 
hours — since,  I  fancy,  she  has  lost  all  hope  of  recovery 
— there  seems  a  strange  prompting  in  her  to  say  some- 
thing which  pain  and  failing  strength  forbid  her  to  utter; 
and  there  is  a  look  of  hideous  meaning  in  her  eyes,  which 
she  turns  continually  towards  her  mistress.  In  this  dis- 
ease the  mind  often  remains  singularly  clear  to  the  last.' 

'  I  am  not  surprised  at  an  indication  of  malevolent 
feeling  in  her,'  I  said.  '  She  is  a  woman  who  has  always 
inspired  me  with  distrust  and  dislike,  but  she  managed 
to  insinuate  herself  into  her  mistress's  favour.'  He 
was  silent  after  this,  looking  at  the  fire  with  an  air  of 
absorption,  till  he  went  upstairs  again.  He  stayed 
away  longer  than  usual,  and  on  returning,  said  to  me 
quietly,  '  Come  now.' 

I  followed  him  to  the  chamber  where  death  waa 
hovering.  The  dark  hangings  of  the  large  bed  made 
a  background  that  gave  a  strong  relief  to  Bertha's  pale 
face  as  I  entered.  She  started  forward  as  she  saw  me 
enter,  and  then  looked  at  Meunier  with  an  expression  of 
angry  inquiry  ;  but  he  lifted  up  his  hand  as  if  to  impose 
silence,  while  he  fixed  his  glance  on  the  djong  woman 

b2 
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and  felt  hflr  poke.  The  fac^  was  pinched  nnd  ghastly, 
a  cold  perspiration  was  on  Iho  forcuoad,  and  tho  eyoliiU 
wore  lowcnxi  so  as  to  conocAl  tho  large  dark  eyoH. 
After  a  minute  or  two,  Meimicr  walked  round  to  tho 
other  side  of  tho  Ixxl  whero  Bertha  stood,  and  with  hit) 
usual  air  of  irrntlu  politeness  towards  her  begged  hrr 
to  IcAve  the  juiient  un<lor  our  caro — cverytliing  should 
bo  done  for  her — she  was  no  longer  in  a  blato  to  bo 
cooflciouH  of  an  afTcctionato  prenenco.  Bertlm  was  hesi- 
tatingt  apparently  almost  willing  to  bcliuve  his  assur- 
aooe  And  to  comply.  Sho  looked  round  at  tho  ghastly 
dying  face,  as  if  to  read  thr  cor  it  an- 

sormnce,  when  for  a  moment  tho  <  wcro 

raiMd  *ff|^n.  and  it  seomed  as  if  the  •  <'  looking 

towaniaBcrtha,  but  blankly.  Afthudi!  1  through 

B«rtha*8  frame,  and  she  rotumed  tt>  ^tion  near 

tho  pillow,  tacitly  implying  that  iho  would  not  leavo 
tho  room. 

'Hi''  <  v< !.  li  u  !  no  more.     Once  I  l<K)kod  at 

l>rt:ia  an  .^ho  w..:  ..  -  :..o  face  of  tho  clying  one.  Sho 
w>r*'  a  rich  pei'jnoir,  and  her  blond  hair  was  half 
c()v<  n^i  )iy  a  lace  cap  :  in  her  attiro  sho  was,  as  alwa3r8, 
an  •  1  ^:.\nt  ur^man.  fit  to  figure  in  a  picture  of  modem 
nri-t< -^  r.it:  -  !if<> :  \>.\i  I  askod  myself  how  that  faco  of 
h-ra  loul  1  ovi  r  liuv<«  seemed  to  mo  tho  face  of  a  woman 
bom  of  woman,  Mrith  memorios  of  childhood,  capable 
of  pain,  needing  to  bo  fondled  ?  Tho  features  at  that 
moment  teemed  so  protcmaturally  sharp,  tho  eyes  wcro 
•o  hard  and  eager — sho  lookfxl  like  a  cruel  i  il, 

finding  her  sniritual  feast  in  ihc  agonies  of  a  d\  •-. 

For  across  tnoae  hard  features  there  came  something 
like  a  flash  when  tho  last  hour  had  been  breathed  out, 
and  wo  all  felt  that  tlio  dark  vril  hod  completely  fallen. 
What  sorrct  was  th^ro  Ixjtwecn  !>•  1  this  woman? 

1  turned  my  eyes  from  her  with  a  !  <ireadlostmy 

in-u'hl  shoiil'i  r^r'turn,  and  I  should  U?  obliged  to  seo 
what  had  lx>-n  Lrecdmi;  about  two  unloving  women's 
hearts.  I  felt  that  Bertha  had  been  watching  for  tho 
moment  of  doath  as  tho  scaling  of  her  secret :  I  thanked 
lleavcn  it  could  remain  soaied  for  me. 
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Meunier  said  quietly,  '  She  is  gone.'  He  then  gave 
his  arm  to  Bertha,  and  she  submitted  to  be  led  out  of 
the  room. 

I  suppose  it  was  at  her  order  that  two  female  at- 
tendants came  into  the  room,  and  dismissed  the  younger 
one  who  had  been  present  before.  When  they  entered, 
Meunier  had  already  opened  the  artery  in  the  long  thin 
neck  that  lay  rigid  on  the  pillow,  and  I  dismissed  them, 
ordering  them  to  remain  at  a  distance  till  we  rang  : 
the  doctor,  I  said,  had  an  operation  to  perform — he 
was  not  sure  about  the  death.  For  the  next  twenty 
minutes  I  forgot  everything  but  Meunier  and  the  ex- 
periment in  which  he  was  so  absorbed,  that  I  think  his 
senses  would  have  been  closed  against  all  sounds  or 
sights  which  had  no  relation  to  it.  It  was  my  task 
at  first  to  keep  up  the  artificial  respiration  in  the  body 
after  the  transfusion  had  been  effected,  but  presently 
Meunier  relieved  me,  and  I  could  see  the  wondrous  slow 
return  of  life  ;  the  breast  began  to  heave,  the  inspira- 
tions became  stronger,  the  eyelids  quivered,  and  the 
soul  seemed  to  have  returned  beneath  them.  The  arti- 
ficial respiration  was  withdrawn  :  still  the  breathing 
continued,  and  there  was  a  movement  of  the  lips. 

Just  then  I  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  moving  : 
I  suppose  Bertha  had  heard  from  the  women  that 
they  had  been  dismissed :  probably  a  vague  fear 
had  arisen  in  her  mind,  for  she  entered  with  a  look 
of  alarm.  She  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  gave 
a  stifled  cry. 

The  dead  woman's  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  met 
hers  in  full  recognition — the  recognition  of  hate.  With 
a  sudden  strong  effort,  the  hand  that  Bertha  had 
thought  for  ever  still  was  pointed  towards  her,  and  the 
haggard  face  moved.     The  gasping  eager  voice  said — 

*  You  mean  to  poison  your  husband  .  .  .  the  poison 
is  in  the  black  cabinet  .  .  .  I  got  it  for  you  .  .  .  you 
laughed  at  me,  and  told  lies  about  me  behind  my  back, 
to  make  me  disgusting  .  .  .  because  you  were  jealous 
.  .  .  are  you  sorry  .  .  .  now  ?  ' 

The  lips  continued  to  murmur,  but  the  sounds  were 
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no  lonpcr  diatinct.  Soon  thoro  was  no  Bound — only 
a  Blight  movomont  :  the  tliinio  h:\d  h^ft]H»<l  out,  nnd 
was  l>cinj;  cxtinjfui>hrHi  the  fjustor.  The  vTctched 
woman's  heart-strinps  hatl  boen  sot  to  hatred  and  ven- 
geance ;  the  spirit  of  hfe  had  swept  the  chonla  for  an 
instant,  and  was  pone  apain  for  over.  (Jreat  (Jod  !  Is 
this  what  it  is  to  li%-e  again  ...  to  wake  up  with  «Mir 
unstilleil  thirnt  up«in  tis,  with  our  unuttered  curses 
rising  to  our  lips,  %*ith  our  muscles  ready  to  act  out 
their  halfcommittecl  sins  ? 

R-rtha  stood  pale  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  quivering 
an  1  h'lpleiw.  d**««fmirin(j  of  devires,  likf'  a  ciinning 
nnirn.'Al   \^  es  are  surrinin«it»d   by  s\vift- 

/i<lv\n<ii...  1    Metinier    lookfnl    paralynd  ; 

life  for  that  moment  rease<l  tn  he  a  Hcientitic  problem 
to  him.  As  for  me,  this  scene  seemed  of  one  texturo 
with  the  rest  of  mv  existence :  horror  was  my  familiar, 
and  thi<  new  n  •.  was  only  like  an  old  pain  r- 

curring  with  now  -tances. 

Since  then  Bertha  and  I  have  lived  apart — she  in  \\rr 
own  neigh bourho<id,  the  mistress  of  half  our  wealth, 
I  as  a  wanderer  in  foreign  countries,  until  I  came  to  this 
Devonshire  nest  to  die.  Bertha  lives  pitie<l  and  lul- 
mir-^d  ;  for  what  ha^i  1  against  that  chnrmint:  woman, 
wh  'm  every  on^  but  myself  cotild  have  Iwrn  hai)py 
with  ?  There  had  l>een  no  witness  of  the  scene  in  tho 
dying  room  except  .Meunier,  and  while  Meunier  livrrf 
hi^  lips  were  seaU'<i  by  a  prf>mise  to  me. 

<  >nce  or  twico.  weary  of  wand«Ting,  I  rest<rd  in  a 
favourite  spot,  and  my  heart  went  out  towards  tho 
mru  and  women  and  rhildren  whose  faces  were  b<' 
coming  familiar  to  me  ;  but  I  was  driven  away  again 
in  terror  at  the  approach  of  my  old  insight — driven 
away  to  live  continually  with  the  one  Unknown 
Pre<»rnc«  rovcale<l  and  yet  hiddm  by  the  moving  cur- 
t/iin  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Till  at  last  disease  took 
hold  of  me  and  forced  me  to  rest  here — forced  me  to 
live  in  dependence  on  my  servants.  And  then  the 
curse  of  insight — of  my  double  conBciousoeos,  came 
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again,  and  has  never  left  me.     I  know  all  their  narrow 
thoughts,  their  feeble  regard,  their  half-wearied  pity. 

It  is  the  20th  of  September,  1850.  I  know  these 
figures  I  have  just  written,  as  if  they  were  a  long 
familiar  inscription.  I  have  seen  them  on  this  page 
in  my  desk  unnumbered  times,  when  the  scene  of  my 
dying  struggle  has  opened  upon  me.  .  .  . 

(1859) 
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*Tromp©ur«.  c'e«t  pour  roun  quo  j'^cris. 
Aiteodw  rout  k  la  p&roillo.* 

-  La  Powtai!«b. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Among  the  many  fatalities  attending  the  bloom  of 
young  desire,  that  of  blindly  taking  to  the  confectionery 
line  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  considered. 
How  is  the  son  of  a  British  yeoman,  who  has  been  fed 
principally  on  salt  pork  and  yeast  dumplings,  to  know 
that  there  is  satiety  for  the  human  stomach  even  in 
a  paradise  of  glass  jars  full  of  sugared  almonds  and  pink 
lozenges,  and  that  the  tedium  of  life  can  reach  a  pitch 
where  plum-buns  at  discretion  cease  to  offer  the  slightest 
enticement  ?  Or  how,  at  the  tender  age  when  a  con- 
fectioner seems  to  him  a  very  prince  whom  all  the  world 
must  envy — who  breakfasts  on  macaroons,  dines  on 
meringues,  sups  on  twelfth-cake,  and  fills  up  the  inter- 
mediate hours  with  sugar-candy  or  peppermint — how  is 
he  to  foresee  the  day  of  sad  wisdom,  when  he  will  discern 
that  the  confectioner's  calling  is  not  socially  influential, 
or  favourable  to  a  soaring  ambition  ?  I  have  known 
a  man  who  turned  out  to  have  a  metaphysical  genius, 
incautiously,  in  the  period  of  youthful  buoyancy,  com- 
mence his  career  as  a  dancing-master  ;  and  you  may 
imagine  the  use  that  was  made  of  this  initial  mistake 
by  opponents  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  warn  the 
public  against  his  doctrine  of  the  Inconceivable.  He 
could  not  give  up  his  dancing-lessons,  because  he  made 
his  bread  by  them,  and  metaphysics  would  not  have 
found  him  in  so  much  as  salt  to  his  bread.     It  was 
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r^Ally  Uic  snmp  witli  Mr.  David  Faux  tind  ihe  confrr- 

tioncry  bu5ine&.«.     His  unci**,  the  butler  at  tho  preat 

-«*  by  Rricf'^nl,  had  mado  a  pet  of  him  in  his 

iuxvl.  an  I  it  wa.s  on  a  visit  to  this  undo  that 

ti<n<r'<'  »»hop«  in  that  brilliant  town  hod,  on 

..    .....    .;  vy,  tirid  hi«  tender  inia^^inalion.     He  corrird 

home  the  plea.«»ine  illu.iion  that  a  confectioner  must  W^ 
a*  •'      ■  .nd  the  foremost  of  men,  since  tho 

♦  n'^t  only  the  most  In^autiful  to 

:ijr,  and  such  a.s  the  Lorrl 

- .    r ;^i«ly  for  his  private  recroa 

tion  ;  so  that  when  his  father  declared  he  must  bo  pnt 
tn  -  •-  !<.  David  choso  his  line  without  a  moment's 
h  :  and,  with  a  rashnojw  in.'*pire<l  bv  a  swoot 

■■!y   to   (■ 
-  rrlish 
bUnk   mditlerenro  ;  and  all   the  while,  his  mmd  ex- 
panded, 1  •*   ""  *  tion  took  now  »ha{K>«,  which  could 
nardiv  be  :  within  the  sphere  his  youthful  anlour 

h«  '    '  "     '     <io  ?    He  was  a  yoimi^ 

rr  .  alK)ve  all,  t'iftod  with 

I  •      r»t  of  c<  '*  ;   but  then,  his  faculties  would 

not  U'll  with  p;  ..i  ...rt  in  ?<ny  other  medium  than  that 
of  CAodied  HUfrar*,  e<  r^  rv  -.  and  pastry.  Say  what 
you  will  about  tl.  '  •  ,  ,,;'  ti^o  r<  .imminK  pr()ce,«w  in 
all   bran''h**s  of  t  -    iK.    it    t';c  a^h.-intARe  of 

•  •  ■  •     •    I,  thf  fi'ljw^tnif'nt 

•         ■  ;.     :.  :  1  •     j  i  iry,  is  not  the  l>e.«t 

preparation  for  the  office  of  prime  mini.stcr  ;  besides. 
in  the  present  imperfertly-organi7.e<i  state  of  society, 
there  etc  social  barri' rs.  David  could  invent  dclif^litful 
things  in  the  way  of  drop-caken,  and  he  had  the  widest 
views  of  the  soi^ar  department ;  but  in  other  dinvtions 
ho  certAinly  felt  hampered  by  tho  want  of  knowledj^e 
and  prartiral  skill  :  and  the  world  is  so  inconveniently 
ronstitutod,  that  tlve  vague  conaciouaness  of  l)oing  a  fine 
fellow  is  n  ntoc  of  success  in  any  line  of  business. 

This  d.  .    pressed  with  tumic  severity  on   Mr. 

David  Faux,  even  before  his  apprenticeship  was  ended. 
His  <inul  swelled  with  an  impatient  sense  that  he  ought 
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to  become  something  very  remarkable — that  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  put  up  with  a  narrow 
lot  as  other  men  did  :  he  scorned  the  idea  that  he  could 
accept  an  average.  He  was  sure  there  was  nothing 
average  about  him  :  even  such  a  person  as  'Mrs.  Tibbits, 
the  washer-woman,  perceived  it,  and  probably  had 
a  preference  for  his  linen.  At  that  particular  period 
ho  was  weighing  out  gingerbread  nuts  ;  but  such  an 
anomaly  could  not  continue.  No  position  could  be 
suited  to  Mr.  David  Faux  that  was  not  in  the  highest 
degree  easy  to  the  flesh  and  flattering  to  the  spirit.  If 
ho  had  fallen  on  the  present  times,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  he  would  certainly 
have  taken  to  literature  and  have  ^litten  reviews  ;  but 
his  education  had  not  been  liberal.  He  had  read  some 
novels  from  the  adjoining  circulating  library,  and  had 
even  bought  the  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  which  had 
made  him  feel  very  sorry  for  poor  ]\Ir.  Inklc  ;  so  that 
his  ideas  might  not  have  been  below  a  certain  mark  of 
the  literary  calling  ;  but  his  spelling  and  diction  were 
too  unconventional. 

When  a  man  is  not  adequately  appreciated  or  com- 
fortably placed  in  his  ovm  country,  his  thoughts  natur- 
ally turn  towards  foreign  climes  ;  and  David's  imagina- 
tion circled  round  and  round  the  utmost  limits  of  his 
geographical  knowledge,  in  search  of  a  country  where 
a  young  gentleman  of  pasty  visage,  Upless  mouth,  and 
stumpy  hair,  would  be  likely  to  be  received  with  the 
hospitable  enthusiasm  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Having  a  general  idea  of  America  as  a  country  where 
the  population  was  chiefly  black,  it  appeared  to  him 
the  most  propitious  destination  for  an  emigrant  who, 
to  begin  with,  had  the  broad  and  easily  recognizable 
merit  of  whiteness  ;  and  this  idea  gradually  took  such 
strong  possession  of  him  that  Satan  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  suggesting  to  him  that  he  might  emigrate  under 
easier  circumstances,  if  he  supphed  himself  with  a  little 
money  from  his  master's  till.  But  that  evil  spirit, 
whose  understanding,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  much 
overrated,  quite  wasted  his  time  on  thii  oocasion. 
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Uavid  would  certAinly  have  liked  well  to  have  tomo 
of  his  master's  money  in  his  pocket,  if  he  had  boon  sure 
bi<  master  would  have  been  the  only  man  to  sullrr  for 
it ;  but  he  was  a  cautious  youth,  and  quite  dctorniintHl 
to  run  no  risks  on  his  own  at  count,  ho  ho  ^tayiil  out 
his  appreoticcahip,  and  commit ttnl  no  act  of  dishonrnty 
that  was  at  all  likely  to  be  discovered.  roservinK  his  plan 
of  emigri^^^Q  ^^^^  ^  future  opportunity.  And  the  rir- 
cumatanc««  under  which  he  carried  it  out  were  in  thia 
wise.  Having  been  at  home  a  week  or  two  partaking 
of  the  familv  beUM,  he  had  used  his  leisure  in  ajuvrtain- 
in({  a  fact  wliich  was  of  cun<tiderable  im|)ortiinco  to  him. 
namely,  that  his  mother  had  a  small  sum  in  guinca^i 
painfully  tared  from  her  maiden  perquisit^-H.  and  kept 
in  the  comer  of  a  drawer  where  her  baby-hnen  had 
rofKjAed  fur  the  last  twenty  jrears  erer  since  her  son 
DaTid  had  taken  to  his  feet,  with  a  slight  promiH4*  of 
bow-legs  which  had  not  been  altogether  unfultille<i. 
Mr.  Faux,  senior,  had  told  his  son  very  frankly,  that 
he  muai  not  look  to  being  set  up  in  business  bv  him  : 
with  teven  tooa,  and  ooe  of  Uiem  a  very  healthy  and 
iereloped  idiot,  who  ooosumod  a  dt:-  il><)ut 

inches  in  diameter  erery  day.  it  h  i  ^  y  well 
if  thoy  got  a  hundred  apiece  at  his  death.  Lnder  theso 
circumstances,  what  was  David  to  do  ?  It  was  cer- 
tainly hard  that  he  should  take  his  mother's  nion<*y  ; 
but  he  saw  no  other  ready  mean-  any,  and 

it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  v  :  hiH  merit 

ahouUpatup  with  mronv-  tiiat could  Im* avoided. 

Besides,  it  is  not  r^^-'^v  profiorty  belonging  to 

your  mother  :  »\v  : to  you.     And  David 

was  Tery  wrl!  '  »ther  ;  ho  comforted 

her  by  speak  :  -to  her.  and  assuring 

her  that  ne  never  fell  into  liie  vices  he  saw  practiM'd  by 
other  j-ouths  of  his  own  age,  and  that  he  was  particu- 
larly fcmd  of  honesty.  If  his  mother  would  have  given 
him  her  twenty  guineas  as  a  reward  of  thiH  noble  dispo- 
sition, he  really  would  not  havp  ntoien  them  from  her, 
and  it  would  have  been  i  '-alile  to  his  fei-Iings. 

Nevertheless,  to  on  active ue  David's,  ingenuity 
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is  not  without  its  pleasures  :  it  was  rather  an  interesting 
occupation  to  become  stealthily  acquainted  with  the 
wards  of  his  mother's  simple  key  (not  in  the  least  like 
Chubb's  patent),  and  to  get  one  that  would  do  its  work 
equally  well ;  and  also  to  arrange  a  little  drama  by 
Mhich  he  would  escape  suspicion,  and  run  no  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  prospective  hundred  at  his  father's  death, 
which  would  be  convenient  in  the  improbable  case  of 
his  not  making  a  large  fortune  in  the  '  Indies.' 

First,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  intention  to  start  shortly 
for  Liverpool  and  take  ship  for  America ;  a  resolution 
A\  hich  cost  his  good  mother  some  pain,  for,  after  Jacob 
the  idiot,  there  was  not  one  of  her  sons  to  whom  her 
heart  clung  more  than  to  her  youngest-born,  David. 
Next,  it  appeared  to  him  that  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
everybody  was  gone  to  church  except  Jacob  and  the 
cowboy,  was  so  singularly  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  sons  who  wanted  to  appropriate  their  mothers' 
guineas,  that  he  half  thought  it  must  have  been  kindly 
intended  by  Providence  for  such  purposes.  Especially 
the  third  Sunday  in  Lent ;  because  Jacob  had  been  out 
on  one  of  his  occasional  wanderings  for  the  last  two 
days  ;  and  David,  being  a  timid  young  man,  had  a  con- 
siderable dread  and  hatred  of  Jacob,  as  of  a  large 
personage  who  went  about  habitually  with  a  pitchfork 
in  his  hand. 

Nothing  could  be  easier,  then,  than  for  David  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon  to  decline  going  to  church,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  going  to  tea  at  Mr.  Lunn's,  whose 
pretty  daughter  Sally  had  been  an  early  flame  of  his, 
and,  when  the  church-goers  were  at  a  safe  distance,  to 
abstract  the  guineas  from  their  wooden  box  and  slip 
them  into  a  small  canvas  bag — nothing  easier  than  to 
call  to  the  cowboy  that  he  was  going,  and  tell  him  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  house  for  fear  of  Sunday  tramps. 
David  thought  it  would  be  easy,  too,  to  get  to  a  small 
thicket  and  bury  his  bag  in  a  hole  he  had  already  made 
and  covered  up  under  the  roots  of  an  old  hollow  ash, 
and  he  had,  in  fact,  found  the  hole  without  a  moment's 
difficulty,  had  uncovered  it,  and  was  about  gently  to 
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irop  the  bag  into  it>  when  the  sound  of  a  larse  bodv 

ru/tlUng  towards  him  with  something  Uko  a  bclTuw  \\ 

Kuch  a  surprise  to  David,  who.  as  a  gcntloman  ;:•'' 

with  much  contrivance,  was  naturallv  only  pr<  ;         1 

for  V  ted,  that  instead  of  ' 

flotiX.,  ill  SO  as  to  make  it  I 

ftirth  tii  1^  gniiMMS      In  the  nl  ha 

lookr^?  '  kw  his  deAT  brother  .1.. -<>  iipoa 

him.  pitchfork  so  that  Uie  bright  8nu>oth 

.'Ivanco  of  his  own  body,  and 

(A  learned  friend,  to  whom 

I  this  history,  obaonred   that  it  wm 

1 .  ^„...  ....:ch  made  these  prongs  formulnblc,  find 

that  the  *  mflDt  nil  oooscia  sibi '  strips  a  pitchfork  of  nil 
terrors.  I  thongbi  this  idea  to  valuable,  that  I  ob- 
tained his  laATO  to  OM  it  OD  oon'tition  of  utipproHMing 
his  naoM.)    Nererthelwi.  DaTi'l  !y  l<>.to 

his  preMQoe  of  mind  ;  f or  in  th  1  have 

aunK  on  the  earth  or  started  I  i  ;  whrr<-aA  he 

kept  his  ground  and  smiled  at  J  a'  ti'.  «>ho  ntxldcd  hii 
head  up  and  down,  and  said,  *  Hoi(  h.  Zavy  !  '  in  a  {>ain- 
fullv  equivocal  manner.  David's  heart  woh  Ixjuling 
au^bljr.  and  if  he  had  had  any  lips  they  would  have 
been  pale ;  but  his  mental  activity,  instead  of  being 
paralysed,  was  stimulated.  While  he  was  inwardly 
praying  (he  always  prajred  when  ho  was  much  fright- 
eo0d>— *  Ob,  save  me  this  once,  and  I'll  never  |{ct  into 
danger  again !  * — he  was  thrusting  his  hand  mto  his 
pocket  in  search  of  a  box  of  yellow  loieogea*  whioh  ho 
had  brought  with  him  from  Brigford  among  other  dcli« 
•^aciea  of  the  same  portable  kind,  as  a  means  of  concilia- 
ting proud  beauty,  and  more  particu!  .-'  v  -^  ■-.  beauty  of 
MiM  Sarah  Lunn.     Not  one  of  then'  les  hari  ho 

ever  offered  to  poor  Jacob,  for  David  wa«  not  a  y  niig 
man  to  waste  nis  jujubes  and  barley-sugar  io  giving 
ploaimrr  to  people  from  whom  ho  expected  notiiing. 
But  an  idiot  witn  equivocal  intentions  and  a  pitchfork 
is  as  well  worth  Hatteriaj^  and  oajoling  an  if  he  were 
liOoia  Napoleon.  8o  David,  with  a  promptitudo  ecjtial 
to  tha  oooaai(W»  drew  out  hid  box  of  yullow  lo^cngfjs. 
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lifted  the  lid,  and  performed  a  pantomime  with  his  mouth 
and  fingers,  which  was  meant  to  imply  that  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  his  dear  brother  Jacob,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  him  a  small  present,  which  he 
would  find  particularly  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Jacob, 
you  understand,  was  not  an  intense  idiot,  but  within 
a  certain  limited  range  knew  how  to  choose  the  good 
and  reject  the  evil :  he  took  one  lozenge,  by  way  of  test, 
and  sucked  it  as  if  he  had  been  a  philosopher  ;  then,  in 
as  great  an  ecstacy  at  its  new  and  complex  savour  as 
Caliban  at  the  taste  of  Trinculo's  wine,  chuckled  and 
stroked  this  suddenly  beneficent  brother,  and  held  out 
his  hand  for  more  ;  for,  except  in  fits  of  anger,  Jacob 
was  not  ferocious  or  needlessly  predatory.  David's 
courage  half  returned,  and  he  left  off  praying  ;  pouring 
a  dozen  lozenges  into  Jacob's  palm,  and  trying  to  look 
very  fond  of  him.  He  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  see  Miss  Sally  Lunn  this 
afternoon,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  he  had  brought 
with  him  these  propitiatory  delicacies  :  he  was  certainly 
a  lucky  fellow  ;  indeed,  it  was  always  likely  Providence 
should  be  fonder  of  him  than  of  other  apprentices,  and 
since  he  loas  to  be  interrupted,  why,  an  idiot  was  prefer- 
able to  any  other  sort  of  witness.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  David  thought  he  saw  the  advantage  of  idiots. 
As  for  Jacob,  he  had  thrust  his  pitchfork  into  the 
ground,  and  had  thrown  himself  down  beside  it,  in 
thorough  abandonment  to  the  unprecedented  pleasure 
of  having  five  lozenges  in  his  mouth  at  once,  blinking 
meanwhile,  and  making  inarticulate  sounds  of  gustative 
content.  He  had  not  yet  given  any  sign  of  noticing 
the  guineas,  but  in  seating  himself  he  had  laid  his  broad 
right  hand  on  them,  and  unconsciously  kept  it  in  that 
position,  absorbed  in  the  sensations  of  his  palate.  If 
he  could  only  be  kept  so  occupied  with  the  lozenges  as 
not  to  see  the  guineas  before  David  could  manage  to 
cover  them  !  That  was  David's  best  hope  of  safety ; 
for  Jacob  knew  his  mother's  guineas  ;  it  had  been  part 
of  their  common  experience  as  boys  to  be  allowed  to 
look  at  these  handsome  coins,  and  rattle  them  in  their 
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box  on  high  dAjrs  and  holida}*^.  and  among  all  Jarob'a 
narrow  experiences  aa  to  money,  tbia  waa  likely  to  be 
Um  moat  memorable. 

•  He««,  Jaeob/  wud  David,  in  an  insinuating  tone, 

h^T'^  ^  ■nalltovou.     Run! 

*i  tnc  and  take  cm.' 

David,  not  having  niutlHxi  the  p^yi'holopv  of  idiotx, 
not  aw."  •'  -•  thrv  an'  not  to  be  wn>u^r)jt  u|X)n  by 
imaginativr  Jtu^nb  tcH^k  tho  box  with  hin  loft 

haod,  but  Raw  iio  neot-jiwity  f«»r  runninu  away.  \Va« 
eTer  a  promiMing  younp  l^^•\n  « i^lnnK  to  lay  thr  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune  by  ap  iij;  hi;*  inothrr'M  ^uineaa 
obetructcxl  by  such  a  d.i .  ;....::  a,H  thia  ?  But  the  mo- 
ment muiit  come  when  Jacob  would  move  hifl  right  hand 
to  draw  off  the  lid  of  the  tin  l>ox.  and  then  David  would 
■weep  tho  guineas  into  th«'  h'>W*  uith  t))<>  titmoat  atldnv^n 
aiidiwiftneM,and  imm<  rlf  ujxm  them. 
Ah,  no  !  It  *•  of  no  u»o  I  ^  i  when  you  aro 
dealing  with  an  idiot :  he  ia  not  to  be  calrulate<l  ufKin. 
Jacob'a  right  hand  was  given  to  vagtie  clutchinK  nnd 
throwing  ;  it  suddenly  clutched  the  ^'uineaa  aa  if  they 
badbeenaomany  pebblea.  A'  '  -\i-e<l  inanuttittKlo 
which  promised  to  acatter  tl.  •^rrd  over  a  distant 
bramble,  when,  from  i»ome  prompting'  or  other — nrob- 
ably  of  an  unwonted  aeoaation—  it  pauHo<l.  de8cende<l  to 
Jacob's  knee,  and  opened  slowly  under  tho  inapcrtion 
d  Jacob's  dull  eyea.  Darid  b^an  to  pray  again,  but 
fanmediately  desisted — another  reaource  having  (u-cur- 
red  tohim. 

'  Motiier  !    rinniea  !  '  exclaimed  the  innocent  Jacob. 
Then,  looking  at  David,  he  said,  interrogativclv, '  Box  7  * 

*  Hush  !  hu.sh  !  '  aaid  David,  aummoning  all  his  in:— 
Doity  in  thia  aover**  strait.  *  See,  .Jacob  !  '  He  t 
Ihd  tin  box  from  his  brother'^  hand,  and  emptied  it  of 
the  lozenges,  returning  half  of  them  to  Jacob,  but 
secretly  keeping  the  rest  in  hia  own  hand.  Tlien  he 
held  out  the  empty  Ixix,  and  aaid,  'Here's  the  lx)x, 
Jacob  !  The  box  for  the  guineaa  !  '  gently  sweeping 
them  from  Jacob's  palm  into  the  box. 

This  procedure  waa  not  objectionable  to  Jacob ;  on 
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the  contrary,  the  guineas  cHnked  so  pleasantly  as  they 
fell,  that  he  wished  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound,  and 
seizing  the  box,  began  to  rattle  it  very  gleefully.  David, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  deposited  his  reserve  of  lozenges 
in  the  ground  and  hastily  swept  some  earth  over  them. 
*  Look,  Jacob  !  '  he  said,  at  last.  Jacob  paused  from 
his  clinking,  and  looked  into  the  hole,  while  David 
began  to  scratch  away  the  earth,  as  if  in  doubtful  expec- 
tation. When  the  lozenges  were  laid  bare,  he  took 
them  out  one  by  one,  and  gave  them  to  Jacob.  '  Hush!  ' 
he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper,  '  Tell  nobody — all  for  Jacob 
— hush — sh — sh !  Put  guineas  in  the  hole — they'  11  come 
out  like  this  !  '  To  make  the  lesson  more  complete,  he 
took  a  guinea,  and  lowering  it  into  the  hole,  said,  '  Put 
in  50.'  Then,  as  he  took  the  last  lozenge  out,  he  said, 
'  Come  out  so,'  and  put  the  lozenge  into  Jacob's  hospit- 
able mouth. 

Jacob  turned  his  head  on  one  side,  looked  first  at  his 
brother  and  then  at  the  hole,  like  a  reflective  monkey, 
and,  finally,  laid  the  box  of  guineas  in  the  hole  with 
much  decision.  David  made  haste  to  add  every  one 
of  the  stray  coins,  put  on  the  lid,  and  covered  it  well 
with  earth,  saying  in  his  mcst  coaxing  tone — 

'  Take  'm  out  to-morrow,  Jacob ;  all  for  Jacob  ! 
Hush— sh— sh  ! ' 

Jacob,  to  whom  this  once  indifferent  brother  had  all 
at  once  become  a  sort  of  sweet-tasted  fetish,  stroked 
David's  best  coat  with  his  adhesive  fingers,  and  then 
hugged  him  with  an  accompaniment  of  that  mingled 
chuckling  and  gurgling  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
express  the  milder  passions.  But  if  he  had  chosen  to 
bite  a  small  morsel  out  of  his  beneficent  brother's  cheek, 
David  would  have  been  obliged  to  bear  it. 

And  here  I  must  pause,  to  point  out  to  you  the  short- 
sightedness of  human  contrivance.  This  ingenious 
young  man,  Mr.  David  Faux,  thought  he  had  achieved 
a  triumph  of  cunning  when  he  had  associated  himself 
in  his  brother's  rudimentary  mind  with  the  flavour  of 
yellow  lozenges.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  make  an  idiot  fond  of  you,  when  you 

s2 
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yourself  arc  not  of  an  affootionat©  disposition  :  especi- 
ally an  idiot  with  a  pitchfork — obviously  a  difficult 
friend  to  shako  o(T  by  rouj:h  usage. 

It  may  seem  to  you  rather  a  blundering  oontrivanco 
for  a  clever  young  man  to  bury  the  guineas.     Rut,  if 

•  verything  had  tumi«d  out  as  David  had  calculated, 
\  ou  would  have  jiecn  that  hi.n  plan  vrtm  worthy  of  his 
talents.  The  guineas  would  have  lain  safely  in  tho 
rarth  while  tho  theft  was  (lirt<v)vered,  and  David,  \vith 
the  calm  of  con»<ious  innocence,  would  have  liticcriKi 
rtt  home,  reluctant  t*)  say  g(HKib\*e  to  his  dear  ni<>lhcr 
while  she  was  in  grief  alnnit  her  guineas  ;  till  at  length, 
on  the  evo  r '  '  '  :>Arture,  he  would  have  disint^'rred 
them  in  the  privacy,  and  earriinl  them  on  his 
own  per*on  wiiii>.„-  nionce.  Itut  David,  you 
|)orceivc.  had  rr<kf'?  .out  his  h^wt,  or,  to  8p>eak 
more  pre<iHi'ly,  without  his  idiot  brother— an  item  of 
H<)  uncertAm  ivnd  fluctuating  a  character,  that  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  not  have  puzzled  the  astute  heroes  of 
^T  !.'  Hulzac,  whose  fort««ight  is  so  remarkably  at  home 
i  1  ;  :.e  future. 

it  was  clear  to   David   n(»w  that  he  had  only  onu 

rs'f-mative  Ufore  him  :   he  mu«t  either  renounce  the 

.'•.xx.  by  qiii'tly  putting  them  ba<'k  in  his  mother's 

•  irawcr  (a  <<iiipm'  not  unatt  '  :  'V  ;  '^'('ulty)  ;  or 
h**  muHt  leave  mop'  than  n  :nl  him,  by 
'I   :  '•'•  n^' early  the  next  mor  .  ing  notice, 

U-.  1   \^.ili   the  guineas  in  h:     ,  i    :    if  he  gave 

notice  that  he  wa.^  going,  hi.n  mother,  he  knew,  would 
innist  on  fetching  from  her  1k)x  of  guineas  tho  three  she 
hid  alwa\-7«  promiHe*!  him  as  his  snare  ;  indeed,  in  his 
original  plan,  he  had  coimt^l  on  this  as  a  means  by 
uhi'  h  the  theft  would  Ik*  discovere<i  under  circura- 
Htance<»  that  wouUl  thems<'lve«  speak  for  his  innocence  ; 
but  now,  as  I  ne<-d  hardly  explain,  that  well-combined 
plan  was  completely  fru.strate<l.  Even  if  David  could 
have  bribe<l  .Jacob  with  per[>etual  lozenges,  an  idiot's 
secrecy  \a  itnelf  l>etrayal.  He  dared  not  even  go  to  tea 
at  .Mr.  Lunn'fl,  fer  in  that  cas<?  ho  would  have  lost  sight 
of  Jacob,  who,  in  his  impatience  for  tho  crop  of  lozenges» 
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might  scratch  up  the  box  again  while  he  was  absent,  and 
carry  it  home — depriving  him  at  once  of  reputation  and 
guineas.  No  !  he  must  think  of  nothing  all  the  rest 
of  this  day,  but  of  coaxing  Jacob  and  keeping  him  out 
of  mischief.  It  was  a  fatiguing  and  anxious  evening 
to  David  ;  nevertheless,  he  dared  not  go  to  sleep  with- 
out tying  a  piece  of  string  to  his  thumb  and  great  toe, 
to  secure  his  frequent  waking  ;  for  he  meant  to  be  up 
with  the  first  peep  of  dawTi,  and  be  far  out  of  reach 
before  breakfast-time.  His  father,  he  thought,  would 
certainly  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling  ;  but  what  then  7 
Such  a  striking  young  man  as  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
well  received  in  the  West  Indies  :  in  foreign  countries 
there  are  always  openings — even  for  cats.  It  was  prob- 
able that  somePrincessYarico  would  want  him  to  marry 
her,  and  make  him  presents  of  very  large  jewels  before- 
hand ;  after  which,  he  needn't  marry  her  unless  he 
liked.  David  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  steal  any 
more,  even  from  people  who  were  fond  of  him  :  it  was 
an  unpleasant  way  of  making  your  fortune  in  a  world 
where  you  were  likely  to  be  surprised  in  the  act  by 
brothers.  Such  alarms  did  not  agree  with  David's  con- 
stitution, and  he  had  felt  so  much  nausea  this  evening 
that  no  doubt  his  hver  was  affected.  Besides,  he  would 
have  been  greatly  hurt  not  to  be  thought  well  of  in  the 
world :  he  always  meant  to  make  a  figure,  and  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  best  seats  and  the  best  morsels. 
Ruminating  to  this  effect  on  the  brilliant  future  in 
reserve  for  him,  David  by  the  help  of  his  check-string 
kept  himself  on  the  alert  to  seize  the  time  of  earUest 
dawn  for  his  rising  and  departure.  His  brothers,  of 
course,  were  early  risers,  but  he  should  anticipate  them 
by  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  little  room  which 
he  had  to  himself  as  only  an  occasional  visitor,  had  its 
window  over  the  horse-block,  so  that  he  could  slip  out 
through  the  window  without  the  least  difl&culty.  Jacob, 
the  horrible  Jacob,  had  an  awkward  trick  of  getting  up 
before  everybody  else,  to  stem  his  hunger  by  emptying 
the  milk-bowl  that  was  *  duly  set '  for  him  ;  but  of  late 
he  had  taken  to  sleeping  in  the  hay-loft,  and  if  he  came 
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into  Ibe  hou<to.  it  would  Im*  on  the  opposite  nido  to  tliat 
from  which  iMvid  wa.«*  mnkini;  his  exit.  Thoro  was  no 
oeed  to  think  of  .lao.-h  ;  y«'t  I)ttvid  was  hl)oraI  enough 
to  bestow  u  rurs«>  on  him — it  waij  the  only  thing  he  over 
(lid  bestow  fn'Atuitou.sly.  His  small  humllo  of  clothes 
wftA  ready  pai^ke<l,  and  he  was  soon  treading  lightly  on 
tho  stops  of  the  hor^e-block.  soon  walking  at  a  smart 
p«4V  (KTiiss  the  ti«-l(Li  towards  the  thicket.  It  would 
tak''  lirn  no  more  than  two  minut4*«  to  get  out  the  l>ox  ; 
:  make  out  tho  tree  it  ^  i  t  hy  tho  palo 

,        ,"rs  the  Imrk  was  off,  n  .:i  the  dawning 

light  was  rather  dimmer  in  Uio  tiiickct.  But  what,  in 
the  name  of — burnt  pastry — was  that  largo  botly  with 
a  stafT  planted  beside  it,  cIoao  at  tho  foot  of  tiio  ash- 
tree  ?    I  •  iko  up  '  1  as  to 

thenat'.  ha<l  not  pincen 

<f  >!    iKtmg  fi»r  a  moment  that  tho  statT  v  l)*a 

flit  ::!  rk  —but  to  gather  tho  sclf-commnnd  ..  .  iry 
f  T  I  i  !'-  •'-ing  his  bp'thor  with  a  sufliciontly  honeyed 
arcrnt.     tiaooh  was  al)ft<    '      *  '  ih, 

and  had  not  hrard  l>av, 

'  i  '. .  Jai'oli.'  Raid  I>avid  in  a  luud  wliis|H'r,  just  ni 
ti    •       U)X  was  lifted  out  of  tho  hole. 

■  '  '>  looked  up,  and  discerning  his  sweet -flavoured 
I  Idod  and       —  1  in  tho  dim  light  in  a  way 

rnseem"  '  hkn  a  triumphant  drmon. 

Hi,  en  of  a  r  disposition,  ho  would 

hav.  "d  the  p.  ;     rn  tho  ground  and  im- 

(►alc<l  this  fraternal  demon.  But  David  was  by  no 
moans  impctuou-i  ;  he  was  a  young  man  greatly  givon  to 
<  .ilfiilat*^'  r<inw<iurnro«».  a  habit  which  has  bt-on  hold  to 
1  f  virtue.      But  somehow  it  had  not 

J  in  I)avid  :  ho  calculated  whether 

an  action  would  harm  himnolf,  or  whether  it  would  only 
harm  other  people.  In  the  former  case  he  was  very 
timid  about  ftatisfying  his  immediate  desires,  but  in  tho 
latter  ho  would  risk  the  result  with  much  courage. 

'  Give  it  mf,  Jacob,'  ho  said,  stooping  down  and  pat- 
ting his  brother.     '  Ix't  us  see.' 

Jacob,  finding  the  lid  rather  tight,  gave  the  box  to 
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his  brother  in  perfect  faith.  David  raised  the  lid,  and 
shook  his  head,  while  Jacob  put  his  finger  in  and  took 
out  a  guinea  to  taste  wV"^ther  the  metamorphosis  into 
lozenges  was  complete  and  bc.^isfactory. 

'  No,  Jacob  ;  too  soon,  too  soon,'  said  David,  when 
the  guinea  had  been  tasted.  '  Give  it  me  ;  we'll  go  and 
bury  it  somewhere  else  ;  we'll  put  it  in  yonder,'  he 
added,  pointing  vaguely  toward  the  distance. 

David  screwed  on  the  lid,  while  Jacob,  looking  grave, 
rose  and  grasped  his  pitchfork.  Then,  seeing  David's 
bundle,  he  snatched  it,  like  a  too  officious  Newfound- 
land, stuck  his  pitchfork  into  it  and  carried  it  over  his 
shoulder  in  triumph  as  he  accompanied  David  and  the 
box  out  of  the  thicket. 

What  on  earth  was  David  to  do  ?  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  frown  at  Jacob,  and  kick  him,  and  order 
him  to  get  away  ;  but  David  dared  as  soon  have  kicked 
the  bull.  Jacob  was  quiet  as  long  as  he  was  treated 
indulgently ;  but  on  the  slightest  show  of  anger,  he 
became  unmanageable,  and  was  liable  to  fits  of  fury 
which  would  have  made  him  formidable  even  without 
his  pitchfork.  There  was  no  mastery  to  be  obtained 
over  him  except  by  kindness  or  guile.     David  tried  guile. 

'  Go,  Jacob,'  he  said,  when  they  were  out  of  the 
thicket — pointing  towards  the  house  as  he  spoke  ;  '  go 
and  fetch  me  a  spade — a  spade.  But  give  me  the  bun- 
dle,' he  added,  trying  to  reach  it  from  the  fork,  where 
it  hung  high  above  Jacob's  tall  shoulder. 

But  Jacob  showed  as  much  alacrity  in  obeying  as 
a  wasp  shows  in  leaving  a  sugar-basin.  Near  David, 
he  felt  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  lozenges  :  he  chuckled 
and  rubbed  his  brother's  back,  brandishing  the  bundle 
higher  out  of  reach.  David,  with  an  inward  groan, 
changed  his  tactics,  and  walked  on  as  fast  as  he  could. 
It  was  not  safe  to  linger.  Jacob  would  get  tired  of 
following  him,  or,  at  all  events,  could  be  eluded.  If 
they  could  once  get  to  the  distant  highroad,  a  coach 
would  overtake  them,  David  would  mount  it,  having 
previously  by  some  ingenious  means  secured  his  bundle, 
and  then  Jacob  might  howl  and  flourish  his  pitchfork 
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ha  much  as  he  liked.  Meanwhilo  ho  was  under  tho  ffttnl 
necessity  of  IxMng  very  kind  to  this  ogro,  and  of  provid- 
ing a  Urge  breakfast  for  him  when  they  stopped  at 
a  roadside  inn.  It  waa  alreatly  llireo  hours  since  thev 
had  started,  and  David  was  tinxi.  Would  no  coach 
ite  coming  up  soon  7  he  inquired.  No  coach  for  the 
next  two  hours.  But  there  wa-s  a  carrier's  cart  to  como 
immediately,  on  its  way  to  the  next  town.  If  he  could 
shp  out,  even  leaving  his  bundle  behind,  and  get  into 
the  cart  without  Jacob  !  Hut  there  was  a  new  ol)8tA<^'Ip. 
Jacob  had  recently  discovennj  a  remnant  of  su^ar-cand y 
in  one  of  his  brother's  tail-pockets  ;  and.  since  then, 
had  oaatioasly  kept  his  hold  on  that  limb  of  the  gar- 
ment, perhaps  with  an  ex|x?ctation  that  there  would  be 
a  further  development  of  sugar-candy  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  intenraL  Now  every  one  who  ban  worn  a  coat 
\.  '•■rstand  the  scn-HibiliticM  that  mtmt  keep  a  man 

i  rting  away  in  a  htirry  wh(*n  there  is  a  grasp  on 

Ijh  roat-tail.  David  looketi  forward  to  lx:ing  well 
r< .  ( ive<l  among  strangers,  but  it  might  make  a  differ- 
cnro  if  he  hod  only  one  tail  to  his  coaL 

He  frit  himself  in  a  cold  jwr  '     m.      He  could  walk 

no  niorr  :   h«*  muxt  get  into  ;  and  let  Jacob  get 

in  with  him.  Presently  a  <  inrrwig  idea  occurred  to 
him  :  after  so  large  a  brcakfa.st,  Jacob  would  be  suro 
to  go  to  sleep  in  the  cart ;  3rou  sec  at  once  that  David 
meant  to  seize  his  bundle,  jump  out,  and  bo  free.  His 
expectation  was  partly  fultilUnl :  .Ucob  did  go  to  sleep 
in  the  cart,  but  it  was  in  a  [K"  !• — it  was  with 

his  arms  tightly  faMtene<i  rouii  rother's  body; 

and  if  ever  David  attcm  pte<i  to  move,  the  grasp  tightened 
with  the  force  of  an  affectionate  boa-constrictor. 

*  Th'  innicent  's  fond  on  you,*  observed  the  carrier, 
thinking  that  David  was  probably  an  amiable  brother, 
and  wishing  to  pay  him  a  compliment. 

David  groaned-  The  ways  of  thieving  were  not  ways 
of  pleasantness.  Oh,  why  had  he  an  idiot  brother  7 
Or  why,  in  general,  was  the  world  so  constituted  that 
a  man  could  not  take  his  mother's  guineas  comfortably  ? 
David  became  grimly  speculative. 
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Copious  dinner  at  noon  for  Jacob  ;  but  little  dinner, 
because  little  appetite,  for  David.  Instead  of  eating, 
he  plied  Jacob  with  beer  ;  for  through  this  Hberahty  he 
descried  a  hope.  Jacob  fell  into  a  dead  sleep,  at  last, 
without  having  his  arms  round  David,  who  paid  the 
reckoning,  took  his  bundle,  and  walked  off.  In  another 
half-hour  he  was  on  the  coach  on  his  way  to  Liverpool, 
smiling  the  smile  of  the  triumphant  wicked.  He  was 
rid  of  Jacob — he  was  bound  for  the  Indies,  where  a  gulli- 
ble princess  awaited  him.  He  would  never  steal  any 
more,  but  there  would  be  no  need  ;  he  would  show 
himself  so  deserving,  that  people  would  make  him 
presents  freely.  He  must  give  up  the  notion  of  his 
father's  legacy  ;  but  it  was  not  likely  he  would  ever 
want  that  trifle  ;  and  even  if  he  did — why,  it  was  a 
compensation  to  think  that  in  being  for  ever  divided 
from  his  family  he  was  divided  from  Jacob,  more  terri- 
ble than  Gorgon  or  Demogorgon  to  David's  timid  green 
eyes.  Thank  heaven,  he  should  never  see  Jacob  any 
more  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  nearly  six  years  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  David 
Faux  for  the  West  Indies,  that  the  vacant  shop  in  the 
market-place  at  Grimworth  was  understood  to  have 
been  let  to  the  stranger  with  a  sallow  complexion  and 
a  buff  cravat,  whose  first  appearance  had  caused  some 
excitement  in  the  bar  of  the  Woolpack,  where  he  had 
called  to  wait  for  the  coach. 

Grimworth,  to  a  discerning  eye,  was  a  good  place  to 
set  up  shopkeeping  in.  There  was  no  competition  in 
it  at  present ;  the  Church -people  had  their  own  grocer 
and  draper  ;  the  Dissenters  had  theirs  ;  and  the  two  or 
three  butchers  found  a  ready  market  for  their  joints 
without  strict  reference  to  religious  persuasion — except 
that  the  rector's  wife  had  given  a  general  order  for  the 
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ve*l  swoet-breiida  and  tho  mutton  kidneyn.  uhilc  Mr. 
Rodd,  the  Bapti.Ht  miniHtor.  had  rcquctit<Hl  that,  so  far 
as  WM  compatible  with  the  fairaivotnmodation  of  other 
cuatotnent,  the  iih***»p>  trotters  ruiyht  l)c  rescrveil  for 
him.     And  it  v  to  l>e  a  jjruwin^  place,  for  the 

tniatoos  of  Mr.  ._  ,  ;  ih  CYj'jJt's  Charity,  under  tlio 
Ktimuhis  of  a  Ute  viititation  by  eonimiwiionere,  were 
beginning  to  apply  longaccumtilatinK  funds  to  tho 
rebuilding  of  the  Yellow  Coal  Sr|jiK>l.  whii-h  wa*  honco« 
forth  to  bo  carried  forward  I  -  '   '    1  male, 

the  testator  having  left  no  t  :i     :  .mg  tlio 

•  urriculura,  but  only  concerning  the  coat. 

The  shopkeepers  at  (Jriraworth  were  by  no  nioani 
unanimous  as  to  the  sdvantaffeiH  promim^l  by  tiiis  pros- 
I  '  '  ■  ■  ■      '         ■•  '    •  in» 

...y 

.  ancl  could  calculate  their 

..  . '.o.  it  hod  l>eon  held  a  {><)int 

f  K   r.      r  !  .  .  s  in  Grimworth  parish,  to  buy 

'     •   •'  .      '     |»H  whero  their 
thrm  ;   but,  if 
u  «>f  lUH-k-and  nrvk 
'    I       _.  V  jinwn-piccj'H  laid 

in  fan  like  folds,  and  surmounted  by  artificial  flowers, 
t.;ving  them  a  f~  •*•  "^  charm  (for  on  what  human 
'  :  ire  would  a  ^-  ike  a  fan.  or  what  female  hejui 

wjwH  like  a  bunrh  oi  (.  iana-".  or,  if  new  anH^ort 

were  to  fill  their  windows  u  intains  of  currants 

and  sugar,  ma^ie  soductivc  by  contr/unt  anrl  tirkets, 
— what  security  was  there  for  CJrimworth,  that  a  va» 
L'rant  spirit  in  shoppine.  once  intro<Juce<l,  would  not  in 
l\u'  ••nd  r.-irry  t'r  rtnnt  families  to  the  lorj^er 

m  irk'  t  town  «•!  A  here,  buniness  iK-inj;  done 

"M  I  j*y<l«in  of  •tmail  profits  and  cpiirk  return^*,  the 
ft«hi(>ns  were  f»f  the  fn-^hest,  and  goods  of  all  kinds 
inicht  U>  Ixiught  at  an  advantage  ? 

With  this  view  of  the  times  predominant  amon^  the 
tradespeople  at  CJrimworth,  their  unrertainty  corn  ern- 
ing  the  nature  of  tho  business  whieh  the  sallow-rom- 
plexioned  stranger  was  about  U)  wt  up  in  the  vacant 
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shop,  naturally  gave  some  additional  strength  to  the 
fears  of  the  less  sanguine.  If  he  was  going  to  sell 
drapery,  it  was  probable  that  a  pale-faced  fellow  like 
that  would  deal  in  showy  and  inferior  articles — printed 
cottons  and  muslins  which  would  leave  their  dye  in  the 
wash-tub,  jobbed  linen  full  of  knots,  and  flannel  that 
would  soon  look  like  gauze.  If  grocery,  then  it  waa 
io  be  hoped  that  no  mother  of  a  family  would  trust  the 
teas  of  an  untried  grocer.  Such  things  had  been 
known  in  some  parishes  as  tradesmen  going  about  can- 
vassing for  custom  with  cards  in  their  pockets  :  when 
people  came  from  nobody  knew  where,  there  was  no 
knowing  what  they  might  do.  It  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  Mr.  Moffat,  the  auctioneer  and  broker,  had  died 
without  leaving  anybody  to  follow  him  in  the  business, 
and  Mrs.  Cleve's  trustee  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  let  a  shop  to  a  stranger.  Even  the  discovery 
that  ovens  were  being  put  up  on  the  premises,  and  that 
the  shop  was,  in  fact,  being  fitted  up  for  a  confectioner 
and  pastry-cook's  business,  hitherto  unkno\\-n  in  Grim- 
worth,  did  not  quite  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
newcomer's  favour,  though  the  landlady  at  the  Wool- 
pack  defended  him  warmly,  said  he  seemed  to  be  a  very 
clever  young  man,  and  from  what  she  could  make  out, 
came  of  a  very  good  family  ;  indeed,  was  most  likely 
a  good  many  people's  betters. 

It  certainly  made  a  blaze  of  light  and  colour,  almost 
IS  if  a  rainbow  had  suddenly  descended  into  the  market- 
place, when,  one  fine  morning,  the  shutters  were  taken 
1  >wn  from  the  new  shop,  and  the  two  windows  displayed 
Lanr  decorations.  On  one  side,  there  were  the  varie- 
gated tints  of  collared  and  marbled  meats,  set  off  by 
!  -right  green  leaves,  the  pale  bro\^-n  of  glazed  pies,  the  rich 
ones  of  sauces  and  bottled  fruits  enclosed  in  their  veil 
if  glass — altogether  a  sight  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes 
if  a  Dutch  painter  ;  and  on  the  other,  there  was  a  pre- 
lominance  of  the  more  delicate  hues  of  pink,  and  white, 
ind  yellow,  and  buff,  in  the  abundant  lozenges,  candies, 
>\veet  biscuits  and  icings,  which  to  the  eyes  of  a  biUous 
person  might  easily  have  been  blended  into  a  faery 
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l.-indj*  Ml-'  in  Turner's  latest  style.  WTiat  a  sight  to 
(1  k\*ii  •;;-  n  tiie  eytB  of  Grimwortli  children  !  Thoy 
:i\r..  ~t  I'urwot  io  go  to  their  dinner  that  day,  their 
u|  ;>':''■«  being  preoccupied  with  imii(;inary  8u^'ar> 
plums  ;  and  1  think  even  ruiich.  M'ttin^  up  his  tnlxT- 
naolo  in  the  morket-plaee,  uouUi  ni>t  have  8ucoee<l«'d 
in  drawing  them  away  fn^m  t!i<»s4«  sh«ip\vindo\n«,  \vh<*ro 
they  atood  according  tograd:iti<<i)H  of  si/o  and  Htren^th, 
Um  biggoat  uid  airongest  Ix m^  ncare-^t  the  window, 
•od  tlie  little  ooea  in  tne  outermost  rows  lifting  wi(l«>. 
open  f^ea  and  moutha  towarda  iha  upper  Uer  uf  jars,  like 
F  n  .^ ! !  !  uUk  at  meal  -  time. 

1 :.'  •  Ider  inhabitants  piahed  and  pahawed  n  little  at 
tho  f  .Uy  of  the  new  nhopkeeiier  in  venturing  on  iuch 
an  outUy  in  u --l^  that  would  not  keep;  to  be  sure, 
Chn>itn;  iH  u  1-*  '  •:  ;ru-.  but  what  houM'wife  in  Ciriin- 
worth  u  .  ;!i  r.  •  \'.:u'k  '•hanie  to  fumiah  forth  her  tjiblo 
witli  artj.  i.-s  til, a  \\<  re  not  h<>me-cook«"<l  ?  No,  no. 
Mr.  Edwartl  Freely,  aa  he  calhxi  himaelf,  was  deceived, 
if  he  th  'Uffht  (Jnm worth  money  waa  to  How  into  his 
ptkkrt/i  < 'H  •*uch  terms. 

l-^Jw.-^-     '"  •!"  in  Kilt  h'tteni 

on  a  T'  r-  of  the  new 

t  have  l>e« 
i      .    .,  I     ;  ..  ,-.•  ..I  ;.   ;o  of  an  old 

(      ifxJy.  wl  tr-d  in  raining  sugared 

-'  rig  that  Hrnall 
i.  Mr.    h>lward 

Kreeiy  wa.H  a  mun  ^how  impui.H4's  were  kept  in  due 
«ulx>rdination  :  he  held  that  the  desire  for  Hweft>»  and 
paAtry  must  only  Iks  aatistied  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
!►  WOT  of  paying  for  thrni.  If  the  umalleat  child  in 
( irirnwr.rth  w<.iild  go  to  him  with  a  halfpenny  in  itii  tiny 
t    •  I.  aft'T  rinifinK  the  li  .  deliver  a  jual 

f  ^    ,  ri  '  rfH-k."      }\v  wo-s  n  n  to  cheat  even 

tlio  snirUlcst  chiki — he  often  aaid  »o,  obwrvinK  at  tlia 

" •  •   -  'hat  he  loved  honesty,  and  also  that  he  wai 

■'learted,  though  he  didn't  show  his  feelingt 
0^  -   :..    ]      :  !••  'lid. 

Kithi T  Hi  rt  ward  of  such  virtue,  or  according  to  Bomo 
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more  hidden  law  of  sequence,  Mr.  Freely's  business,  in 
spite  of  prejudice,  started  under  favourable  auspices. 
For  Mrs.  Chaloner,  the  rector's  wife,  was  among  the 
earliest  customers  at  the  shop,  thinking  it  only  right 
to  encourage  a  new  parishioner  who  had  made  a  decor- 
ous appearance  at  church  ;  and  she  found  Mr.  Freely 
a  most  civil,  obliging  young  man,  and  intelligent  to 
a  surprising  degree  for  a  confectioner  ;  well-principled, 
too,  for  in  giving  her  useful  hints  about  choosing  sugars 
he  had  thrown  much  light  on  the  dishonesty  of  other 
tradesmen.  Moreover,  he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  had  seen  the  very  estate  which  had  been  her  poor 
grandfather's  property ;  and  he  said  the  missionaries 
were  the  only  cause  of  the  negro's  discontent — an 
observing  young  man,  evidently.  Mrs.  Chaloner  ordered 
wine-biscuits  and  olives,  and  gave  Mr.  Freely  to  under- 
Ktand  that  she  should  find  his  shop  a  great  convenience. 
So  did  the  doctor's  wife,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Gate,  at  the 
large  carding-mill,  who,  ha\'ing  high  connexions  fre- 
quently visiting  her,  might  bo  expected  to  have  a  large 
consumption  of  ratafias  and  macaroons. 

The  less  aristocratic  matrons  of  Grimworth  seemed 
likely  at  first  to  justify  their  husbands'  confidence  that 
tliey  would  never  pay  a  percentage  of  profits  on  drop- 
cakes,  instead  of  making  their  own,  or  get  up  a  hollow 
^how  of  liberal  housekeeping  by  purchasing  slices  of 
foUared  meat  when  a  neighbour  came  in  for  supper. 
Hut  it  is  my  task  to  narrate  the  gradual  corruption  of 
( ''  rimworth  manners  from  their  primitive  simplicity — 
a  melancholy  task,  if  it  were  not  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  the  fine  peripateia  or  downfall  by  which  the  progress 
of  the  corruption  was  ultimately  checked. 

It  was  young  Mrs.  Steene,  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
wife,  who  first  gave  way  to  temptation.  I  fear  she  had 
I  x^en  rather  over-educated  for  her  station  in  life,  for  she 
knew  by  heart  many  passages  in  Lalla  Bookh,  the  Cor- 
svur,  and  the  Siege  of  Corinth^  which  had  given  her 
a  distaste  for  domestic  occupations,  and  caused  her 
a  withering  disappointment  at  the  discovery  that  Mr. 
Steene,  since  his  marriage,  had  lost  all  interest  in  the 
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*  bulbul.*  oi>only  preferred  diaouasing  the  nature  of 
upavin  with  a  coAnn*  neighbour,  and  wa«  angry  if  the 
pudding  lumtxl  out  watory — indctxl.  waa  simply  a  top- 
Ik>'1*x1  *  vet,',  who  carae  in  hun^Tv  at  dinner-time  ;  and 
not  in  the  len^t  Uke  a  noMenuin  turned  Corsair  out  of 
pure  scorn  for  bin  race,  or  like  a  renegade  with  a  turban 
and  crescent,  unle^iM  it  urre  in  the  irritabihty  of  hi;! 
temper.  And  »com  '.•"  ""■h.  a  very  ditlerent  thing  in 
tontxx>t«  I 

Tint*  brutal  man  h.  .     '  .  Christ- 

ma«  eve.  w*vr^  h'- u  <>n  th« 

tabl«'.      "  i  hfr  mincemeat,  and 

had  d«v    ,       ..  ....  .,  ..;)ur,  and  labour,  to  tho 

making  of  a  batch  of  pica  in  tho  morning  ;  but  they 
prove<l  to  Iw  HO  v«ry  h«'.%vy  when  th<  out  of  tho 

oven,  th-^f  h^',''  <-'i!d  <>n)v  tlnnk  wit'  ing  of  th«« 

•it  of  th' 

<  ,.  ^  J  r,  she  \\ 
certain  :  and  tx^forc  all  tho  company  ;  an<l   then  sho 
pU  ...1  I  ^pyp|.  hpjp  crymg :  it  wan  nn  dn^adful  to  think 

ome  to  that,  after  tho  bulbul  and  everything  ! 

■    I   that 
t    :  from 

l'r'«'ly  H  :   nhe  knew  <•.      liut  what  w.im  to 

\-      '  •* ^>«  .,  ,  i..ince-pio«  ?    Oh,  it  waa 

<  that;  it  wa«  very  oxpennivo— 

*!  waa  a  great  exjx-n- 
.  out  well :  it  would  i 
r  -   to   buy  them  rra«ly-ma<le.      You   pi   ii 

1.1 :  r  t!i.  !M    but  there  waa  no  rink  of  wu  l-  . 

J^  .  ry  with  which  thia  minguided 

^tm.    Ktecne    acnt    for    the 
I  tn  t\t\(\,  garbled  her  houHfi. 

*  ?h<'  fact  frf)m  I 
h^  p  in  a  df)wnwa' 
courw?,  all  owing  to  a  young  woman's  being  out  of 
harmony  with  her  circumHtanccJi,  yearning  aft/T  htk'- 
gadea  and  bulbuU,  and  b<-ing  subject  to  claim.s  from 
a  Teterinary  8urgec»n  fond  of  mince-pies.  The  third 
•Itp  WM  to  harden  hertielf  by  telling  the  fact  of  tliO 
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bcMght  mince-pies  to  her  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Mole, 
who  had  already  guessed  it,  and  who  subsequently 
encouraged  herself  in  buying  a  mould  of  jelly,  instead 
of  exerting  her  own.  skill,  by  the  reilection  that  '  other 
people  '  did  the  same  sort  of  thing.  The  infection 
spread  ;  soon  there  was  a  party  or  clique  in  Grimworth 
on  the  side  of  '  buying  at  Freely's  '  ;  and  many  hus- 
bands, kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark  on  this  point, 
innocently  swallowed  at  two  mouthfuls  a  tart  on  which 
they  were  paying  a  profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
as  innocently  encouraged  a  fatal  disingenuousness  in  the 
partners  of  their  bosoms  by  praising  the  pastry.  Others, 
more  keen-sighted,  winked  at  the  too  frequent  presenta- 
tion on  washing-days,  and  at  impromptu  suppers,  of 
superior  spiced -beef,  which  flattered  their  palates  more 
than  the  cold  remnants  they  had  formerly  been  con- 
tented with.  Every  housewife  who  had  once  '  bought 
at  Freely's  '  felt  a  secret  joy  when  she  detected  a  similar 
perversion  in  her  neighbour's  practice,  and  soon  only 
two  or  three  old-fashioned  mistresses  of  families  held 
out  in  the  protest  against  the  growing  demoralization, 
saying  to  their  neighbours  who  came  to  sup  with  them, 
*  I  can't  offer  you  Freely's  beef,  or  Freely's  cheese- 
cakes ;  everything  in  our  house  is  home-made  ;  I'm 
afraid  you'll  hardly  have  any  appetite  for  our  plain 
pastry.'  The  doctor,  whose  cook  was  not  satisfactory, 
the  curate,  who  kept  no  cook,  and  the  mining  agent, 
who  was  a  great  bon  vivant,  even  began  to  rely  on  Freely 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  dinner,  when  they  wished 
to  give  an  entertainment  of  some  brilliancy.  In  short, 
the  business  of  manufacturing  the  more  fanciful  viands 
was  fast  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  maids  and  matrons 
in  private  families,  and  was  becoming  the  work  of 
a  special  commercial  organ. 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  called  the 
inevitable  course  of  civilization,  division  of  labour,  and 
30  forth,  and  that  the  maids  and  matrons  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  hands  set  free  from  cookery  to  add  to 
the  wealth  of  society  in  some  other  way.  Only  it  hap- 
pened at  Grimworth,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  a  low  place, 
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that  tho  mai(b  and  matrons  could  do  nothing  with  their 
hands  at  all  bettor  than  C(x>king  :  not  even  those  who 
had  always  made  heavy  cakes  and  leathery  poetry. 
And  nn  it  came  to  piav,  that  the  projfre^  of  civilization 
r  vorth  wiWH  not  <>'  ;  iiront  than  in  tho 

1     ,  shmontof  men.t'  :  idloneMof  women, 

ftnd  tho  hei^ht«'ning  prof«j>enty  of  Mr.  Ktlward  Freely, 
Tlio  Yellow  ('«'-•  ^   '  — '  V  \s  a  double  source  of  profit 
to  the  calculating:  •  ;  for  he  opened  an  eat  ing- 

rx^ni  for  the  »u}Mrior  w  atviufn  >  •'!  on  the  now 

ftohool,  and  he  aroommixi;\t«'<l    t  !•<  at  the  old 

H<"hool   by  jfiving   (jreat  attention   t-  LDcy-RUKar 

department.     When  I  think  of  the  su,  '■••)  Nwann 

and  other  in^jenious  white  Mha|x»fl  crunch*  ^niall 

t      ' '       '    '    .'  :  '  '  ■  r 

I 

an  inorganic  flavour  which  would  h  tn mended 

them   RT'    •'         '   that  young  Iwlv   ot    i  tnVyr't 

acquaint  >  habitually  made  her  '.  ri  the 

•tams  of 

As  for  imnelf,  he  mad*'  -vy 

Kradually  mto  (trim worth  homoti,  aa  his  commtxiitiet 
did,  in  apit«  of  dome  initial  repugnance.  Somehow  or 
other,  his  reception  aA  a  gneet  Memed  a  thing  thai 
r*H]iiin'H  ^  ng.  like  the  parchftsing  of  hia  jMwtry. 

In  the  til  .  he  wan  a  stranger,  and  th'>rcf(^re  o{)en 

to  aotpicion  ;  a<>condly,  the  confectionery  bu.ninefta  was 
so  entirely  new  at  (irim  worth,  that  ita  place  in  tho  scale 
of  rank  had  not  been  dintinctly  a«certaine<l.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  drapers        '  .  when  they  cama 

of  good  old  (irimworth  f  Mr.  Luff  and  Mr, 

I*rettyraan  :  they  visitrd  waii  lin?  I'ulfp-vx,  who  farmed 
their  own  Land,  played  many  a  game  at  whiat  with  the 
doctor,  and  condenrrnded  a  little  towarda  tho  timber- 
merchant,  who  harl  lately  taken  to  the  coal-trade  aUo« 
and  had  got  n«'w  furniture  ;  but  whether  a  confectioner 
should  be  admitti*<i  to  this  hitjh»T  level  of  refl[>octability, 
or  should  bo  understood  to  find  his  aosociates  among 
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butchers  and  bakers,  was  a  new  question  on  which 
tradition  threw  no  light.  His  being  a  bachelor  was  in 
his  favour,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  enough  to 
turn  the  scale,  even  if  Mr.  Edward  Frcely's  other  per- 
sonal pretensions  had  been  of  an  entirely  insignificant 
cast.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  very  soon  appeared  tliat 
he  was  a  remarkable  young  man,  who  had  been  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  seen  many  wonders  by  sea  and 
land,  so  that  he  could  charm  the  ears  of  Grimworth 
Desdemonas  with  stories  of  strange  fishes,  especially 
sharks,  which  he  liad  stabbed  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
bravely  plunging  overboard  just  as  the  monster  was 
turning  on  his  side  to  devour  the  cook's  mate  ;  of  ter- 
rible fevers  which  he  had  undergone  in  a  land  where 
the  wind  blows  from  all  quarters  at  once  ;  of  rounds  of 
toast  cut  straight  from  the  breadfruit  trees  ;  of  toes 
bitten  off  by  land-crabs  ;  of  large  honours  that  had  been 
offered  to  him  as  a  man  who  knew  what  was  what,  and 
w^as  therefore  particularly  needed  in  a  tropical  climate  ; 
ind  of  a  Creole  heiress  who  had  wept  bitterly  at  his 
departure.  Such  conversational  talents  as  these,  we 
inow,  will  overcome  disadvantages  of  complexion  ; 
ind  young  Towers,  whose  cheeks  were  of  the  finest 
pink,  set  off  by  a  fringe  of  dark  whisker,  was  quite 
jclipsed  by  the  presence  of  the  sallow  Mr.  Freely.  So 
exceptional  a  confectioner  elevated  his  business,  and 
night  well  begin  to  make  disengaged  hearts  flutter 
fc  httle. 

Fathers  and  mothers  were  naturally  more  slow  and 
;autious  in  their  recognition  of  the  new-comer's  merits. 

*  He 's  an  amusing  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Prettyman,  th3 
lighly  respectable  grocer.  (Mrs.  Prettyman  was  a  Miss 
?othergill,  and  her  sister  had  married  a  London  mercer.) 
He  's  an  amusing  fellow  ;  and  I've  no  objection  to  his 
naking  one  at  the  Oyster  Club  ;  but  he  's  a  bit  too 
ond  of  riding  the  high  horse.  He  's  uncommonly  know- 
ng,  I'll  allow  ;  but  how  came  he  to  go  to  the  Indies  ? 
.  should  like  that  answered.  It 's  unnatural  in  a  con- 
ectioner.  I'm  not  fond  of  people  that  have  been 
)eyond  seas,  if  they  can't  give  a  good  account  how  they 

T 
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Impponed  to  go.     When  folks  go  bo  far  of!,  it '«  bocaii'''^ 
tl.  y've  got  little  credit  nearer  homo — that'n  my  opinio: 
H    .v»'v-r,  he '8  got  s  «1  rum  ;   hut  I  don't  want 

t     i-  i.  iiid  and  glove  i.  for  all  that.' 

It  wjia  this  kind  of  dim  j'UHpioion  which  Invloude*!  tho 
view  of  Mr.  Freely'*  nualilii's  in  the  maturer  miniln  of 
(Irimworth  through  the  early  months  of  his  re^iden 
thrrt\      I*    *      '        •'  '     'ioner  cea«ed  to  be  a  nov(  i- 

tv,  thes  .  t.i  l¥>  novel,  and  p*»ople  Kot 

tinni  <»f  !  !ly  a.s  they  wemed  to 

l>e  refut'   :  _.  .        jxTily  and  im|H)rtaneo, 

Mr.  Freely  ^v  mmg  a  |x'r»on  of  influence  in  tho 

p-\riHh  :  ho  N*ii-  i  >ii,d  uiteful  n»  an  overH<»or  of  the  |KX)r, 
iriNing  great  tirmnrHH  in  endurmg  other  poople'H  pain, 
«1  :  h  tirnin.  -'.  "•  "    wa«  due  to  hiH  great  Ix-nevo- 

l.ti  .•  ;  !.•<   kl  A  .',  .at  wa«  good  for  j)cople  in  tho 

end.  Mr.  (h  :  :.  -  ha<l  even  ftcloctod  him  a.H  elerv 
man's  churchv^.ir*!.  n,  for  he  wa«  a  very  handy  mm., 
iwnd  much  more  of  Mr.  Chaloner's  opinion  in  ererytliing 
hK  it  « liurch  husinefw  than  the  older  parinhionerH.  .Mr. 
Fr  .V  was  a  v»tv  r»«'/Mlf»r  <hMr'hman,  hut  at  the  Oj'st*  r 
(  1  . '.  h<- \v,i-  •  o  in  his  eonvcrsivtion, 

ni    •  •  th  m  !  .    .•    ;  .  :   -jltAnic  m-lfindul^cnco 

w:..  :i  !.'•  i.i'i  i^  1  in  the  We«t  Indies,  shaking  hii 
h'  :  i  II  -v  iri'l  tiji  II  /ind  'smiling  rather  bitterly,  as  mon 
jin-  \*  .ft  Tl  <lo  wh<ii  th.  V  intimate  that  tliey  hava 
]>•  'M.  i  !••!.  t  )  \M  •  t  .  U-  in-^tnut'fl  alx^ut  a  world 
will   h  h  L->  i  'M^  U  <  ;i  :'..i\  aii'l  >i.ili-  to  ilirm. 

For  »f»mo  time  h«'  was  quit**  general  in  his  attention! 
to  the  fair  sex,  cf)mbining  th**  gallantries  of  a  latly'i 
man  with  a  H4'v«Tity  of  criti<  i.mn  on  the  perw^n  and 
manners  of  a'  "    ]h-*,  which  tended  rather  t<}  stimu- 

late in  the  f  hrca.st  tho  desire  to  conquer  the 

approval  of  so  fastidious  a  judge.  Nothing  short  of  tha 
very  beat  in  tho  de|>artment  of  female  charms  and 
virtues  could  suffice  to  kindle  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Edward 
Fn-ely,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant and  dazzling  l>cauty  in  the  West  Indies.  It  may 
Bc<'m  incredible  that  a  cunfc(  ti<mer  should  have  idoai 
and  conversation  so  much  resembling  those  to  be  met 
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with  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  merely  travelled,  he  had  also  bow-legs 
and  a  sallow,  small-featured  visage,  so  that  nature 
herself  had  stamped  him  for  a  fastidious  connoisseur  of 
the  fair  sex. 

At  last,  however,  it  seemed  clear  that  Cupid  had  found 
a  sharper  arrow  than  usual,  and  that  Mr.  Freely's  heart 
was  pierced.  It  was  the  general  talk  among  the  young 
people  at  Grimworth.  But  was  it  really  love,  and  not 
rather  ambition?  Miss  FuUilove,  the  timber-merchant'a 
daughter,  was  quite  sure  that  if  she  were  Miss  Penny 
Palfrey,  she  would  be  cautious  ;  it  was  not  a  good  sign 
when  men  looked  so  much  above  themselves  for  a  wife. 
For  it  was  no  less  a  person  than  Miss  Penelope  Palfrey, 
second  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Palfrey  who  farmed  his  own 
land,  that  had  attracted  Mr.  Freely's  peculiar  regard, 
and  conquered  his  fastidiousness  ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  Ideal,  as  exhibited  in  the  finest  waxwork,  was 
perhaps  never  so  closely  approached  by  the  Real  as  in 
the  person  of  the  pretty  Penelope.  Her  yellowish  flaxen 
hair  did  not  curl  naturally,  I  admit,  but  its  bright  crisp 
ringlets  were  such  smooth,  perfect  miniature  tubes,  that 
you  would  have  longed  to  pass  your  little  finger  through 
them,  and  feel  their  soft  elasticity.  She  wore  them  in 
a  crop,  for  in  those  days,  when  society  was  in  a  healthier 
state,  young  ladies  wore  crops  long  after  they  were 
I  twenty,  and  Penelope  was  not  yet  nineteen.  Like  the 
waxen  ideal,  she  had  round  blue  eyes,  and  round  nostrils 
in  her  little  nose,  and  teeth  such  as  the  ideal  would  be 
seen  to  have,  if  it  ever  showed  them.  Altogether,  she 
was  a  small,  round  thing,  as  neat  as  a  pink  and  white 
double  daisy,  and  as  guileless  ;  for  I  hope  it  does  not 
argue  guile  in  a  pretty  damsel  of  nineteen,  to  think  that 
she  should  like  to  have  a  beau  and  be  '  engaged,'  when 
her  elder  sister  had  already  been  in  that  position  a  year 
and  a  half.  To  be  sure,  there  was  young  Towers  always 
coming  to  the  house  ;  but  Penny  felt  convinced  he  only 
came  to  see  her  brother,  for  he  never  had  anything  to 
say  to  her,  and  never  offered  her  his  arm,  and  was  as 
awkward  and  silent  as  possible. 

t2 
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It  ti  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Frcoly  htul  early  hem 

■nitten  by  Penny'*  rharm««,  a«  hn»iJk:l»t  uniler  hia  ol'^>  i 

Tat  ion  at  church.  '  iko  Iws  way  in  scxittv 

a  little  before  he  m-aror  contact  with 

them  ;  and  even  alter  h<  11  received  in  Ctririi- 

woith  (amiliefi,  it    "    -  hile  before  he  coulil 

OOOTene  with  P«  iian  in  an  incidental 

maetangatMr.  Lull  s.     1*.  \it<  1 

to  Long  Meadow*.  \\\r  r  ;  !■  r 

though  Mr.  I'ulfrey  li^  «•(  late  year 

not  beinj?  able  quite  t ... ur  the  terril-' 

murrain  which  forced  hira  to  l>orrow,  hiB  family  wn- 

far  fr                   '  n  the  name  level  cv«n 

as  tl.  •■!"  with  whom  th«v 

vi-^it'-  1.  and  «ji; 

niu^t  viMl    .  '  of  the  ;,: 

are  (tcarco.     'I  •<e  at  (Jriraworth. 

which,  a«  I  !  ;.-.i.   waa  a  low  pari*-*  . 

mentioned  w:  nful  brevity  in  ga7.ctt<'<'r 

Sven  the  gn  1  thow  ol 

their  own  nt.i:  ilm.     Mr. 

Palfrey'a  farmyard  <i  1   the  namt  all  worn  off 

them,  and  the  front  p.»i'.  .»  «'.ilk«  ha<l  long  \tciv  ••-■.»-, ,..f| 
in  a  general  wecdinejw.     Still,  hia  father  ha<l  !••  >i 

S<|Uiro  Palfrey,  and  had  been  re«j>ected  by  the  last 
Grim  worth  generation  a«  a  man  who  could  afford  to 
drink  too  much  in  hiH  own  houae. 

Pretty  Penny  waa  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Freely  admirocf  her.  and  nhe  felt  sure  that  it  waa  lie 
who  bad  »ent  her  '  riful  valentine  ;  but  her  Hi«t<r 
aeem*»d  to  think  j-  of  him  (all  young  ladiea  think 

1  thegrn"  >  whf)m  they  are  not  enffaced), 

t  \  ii>  V.  r  :  ::i(.-ntion  him,  and  trembied  and 

I  :  :  they  met  liim,  thinking  of  the  volen- 

tiii' ,  \>,:i.<  n  u.u^  very  iitrong  in  ita  expreaaions,  and 
which  »hc  felt  guilty  of  knowing  by  heart.  A  man 
who  had  Ixf-n  to  the  Indies,  and  knew  the  »ea  ao  well, 
se<'med  to  h<r  a  sort  ^if  public  character,  almost  lik© 
Rohin-^^  n  011^4  x;  or  Captain  Cook;  and  Penny  had 
always  wi^hL-*]  her  hu.sband  to  be  a  remarkable  person* 
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age,  likely  to  be  put  in  Mangnall's  Questions,  with 
which  register  of  the  immortals  she  had  become  ac- 
quainted during  her  one  year  at  a  boarding-school. 
Only  it  seemed  strange  that  a  remarkable  man  should 
be  a  confectioner  and  pastry-cook,  and  this  anomaly 
quite  disturbed  Penny's  dreams.  Her  brothers,  she 
know,  laughed  at  men  who  couldn't  sit  on  horseback 
well,  and  called  them  tailors  ;  but  her  brothers  were 
very  rough,  and  were  quite  without  that  power  of  anec- 
dote which  made  Mr.  Freely  such  a  delightful  com- 
panion. He  was  a  very  good  man,  she  thought,  for 
she  had  heard  him  say  at  Mr.  Lull's,  one  day,  that  he 
always  wished  to  do  his  duty  in  whatever  state  of  life 
he  might  be  placed  ;  and  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  poetry, 
for  one  day  he  had  repeated  a  verse  of  a  song.  She 
wondered  if  he  had  made  the  words  of  the  valentine  ! — 
it  ended  in  this  way  : — 

*  Without  thee,  it  is  pain  to  live. 
But  with  thee,  it  were  sweet  to  die.' 

Poor  Mr.  Freely  !  her  father  would  very  likely  object 
— she  felt  sure  he  would,  for  he  always  called  Mr.  Freely 
*  that  sugar-plum  fellow.'  Oh,  it  was  very  cruel,  when 
true  love  was  crossed  in  that  way,  and  all  because  Mr. 
Freely  was  a  confectioner  :  well,  Penny  would  be  true 
to  him,  for  all  that,  and  since  his  being  a  confectioner 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  faithfulness, 
she  was  glad  of  it.  Edward  Freely  was  a  pretty  name, 
much  better  than  John  Towers.  Young  Towers  had 
offered  her  a  rose  out  of  his  button-hole  the  other  day, 
blushing  very  much  ;  but  she  refused  it,  and  thought 
with  delight  how  much  Mr.  Freely  would  be  comforted 
if  he  knew  her  firmness  of  mind. 

Poor  little  Penny  !  the  days  were  so  very  long  among 
the  daisies  on  a  grazing  farm,  and  thought  is  so  active — 
how  was  it  possible  that  the  inward  drama  should  not 
get  the  start  of  the  outward  ?  I  have  known  young 
ladies,  much  better  educated,  and  with  an  outward 
world  diversified  by  instructive  lectures,  to  say  nothing 
of  hterature  and  highly-developed  fancy-work,   who 
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h?.  •  n  H  cocoon  of  visjonnry  j'\v^  and  pottoww  for 
th'  -i.  JMHt  as  IN'iiny  <ii<l.      HtT  rldrr  sistcT  I^'tilin. 

who  h/i<l  a  prou(l«T  stylo  of  U»AUty.  and  a  more  worldlv 
ambition,  was  cnj;a^«Hl  to  a  wool-factor,  who  came  nil 
the  way  from  Cattdton  to  ncc  her  ;  and  evcryl)o<ly 
knows  that  a  wool-fartor  taken  a  very  hi^h  rank,  »ome- 
timea  driving  a  douMe-hotiiiHl  pig.  l^etty'M  notions  p>f 
hiphcr  every  day.  and  Penny  never  dftpnl  to  ^peak  of 
her  cherij«he<l  priefn  to  her  lofty  pi»trr—  never  danxl  to 

(jropoflo  that  they  should  call  at  .Mr.  Freely'g  to  hiiy 
iquorire.  though  nhe  had  prepared  for  mich  an  inrif!  — 
by  mentioning;  a  siieht  w»re  throat.  So  she  ha<l  t<>  ; 
the  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  mnrk<'t- place,  anl 
reflfx't,  with  a  »uppr«'Hse<l  siph,  tliat  behind  those  pink 
an<l  white  jars  someUKlv  wa*  thinking  of  her  t«'nderl\ . 
uncooBcioua  of  the  small  space  that  divided  her  from 
him. 

An-!    •  •••  true  tl    •       '    m  businem  permi* 

Mr   r  taprrat  I'rnny.     lie  th< 

h'  parable  to  tljr  lovelieMt  things  in  con 

fe^  ;......  .   ..    ^  .dpe<l  her  to  be  of  submissive  temper- 
likely  to  wait  upon  him  00  well  an  if  she  had  been  a 
neprefw,  and  to  Iw  silently  terrified  when  his  liver  ma<lo 
him  irritable  ;  and  he  considerwl   th*"   Palfn'V  family 
quite  the  bent  in  the  parish,  poMieasinp  marriapeablo 
clatiphterK.     ()n  the  whole,  he  thought  her  worthy  to 
become  Mrs.  Fxlwanl  Fn-ely,  and  all  the  more  »o,  l)ecau»o 
it  wmild  prolwibly  rentiire  some  ingenuity  to  win  her. 
Mr.  Palfrey  wom  capniile  of  hf»rse-whipping  a  t<K)  rash 
-  to  his  tlauchter's  hand  ;    ana,  moreover,  ho 
tail  sons  :   it  wa«  clear  that  a  »iiit<^)r  would  l»o 
ivontapo  with  sueh  a  family,  unless  travel  and 

....;... rumen  had  given  him  a  eountervailing  pf)wer 

of  contrivance.  And  the  firwt  idea  that  occurred!  to 
him  in  the  matter  was,  that  .Mr.  Palfrey  wotilfl  objert 
leas  if  he  knew  that  the  Freelvs  were  a  much  hi^rlu-r 
family  than  his  own.  It  had  (>een  ffxilish  mcKlesty  in 
him  hitherto  to  conceal  the  fa/'t  that  a  branch  of  the 
Fr'-elys  held  a  manor  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  shut  up  the 
portrait  of  his  great  uncle  the  admiral,  instead  of  hang- 
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ing  it  up  where  a  family  portrait  should  be  hung — over 
the  mantelpiece  in  the  parlour.  Admiral  Freely,  K.C.B., 
once  placed  in  this  conspicuous  position,  was  seen  to 
Lave  had  one  arm  only,  and  one  eye — in  these  points 
resembling  the  heroic  Nelson — while  a  certain  pallid 
insignificance  of  feature  confirmed  the  relationship 
between  himself  and  his  grand-nephew. 

Next,  Mr.  Freely  was  seized  with  an  irrepressible 
ambition  to  possess  Mrs.  Palfrey's  receipt  for  brawn, 
hers  being  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be  superior  to 
his  own — as  he  informed  her  in  a  very  flattering  letter 
carried  by  his  errand-boy.  Now  ^Irs.  Palfrey,  like 
other  geniuses,  wrought  by  instinct  rather  than  by  rule, 
and  possessed  no  receipts — indeed,  despised  all  people 
who  used  them,  observing  that  people  who  pickled  by 
book,  must  pickle  by  weights  and  measures,  and  such 
nonsense  ;  as  for  herself,  her  weights  and  measures 
were  the  tip  of  her  finger  and  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and 
if  you  went  nearer,  why,  of  course,  for  dry  goods  like 
flour  and  spice,  you  went  by  handfuls  and  pinches,  and 
for  wet,  there  was  a  middle-sized  jug — quite  the  best 
thing  whether  for  much  or  little,  because  you  might 
know  how  much  a  teacupful  was  if  you'd  got  any  use 
of  your  senses,  and  you  might  be  sure  it  would  take 
five  middle-sized  jugs  to  make  a  gallon.  Knowledge 
of  this  kind  is  like  Titian's  colouring,  difficult  to  com- 
municate ;  and  as  Mrs.  Palfrey,  once  remarkably  hand- 
some, had  now  become  rather  stout  and  asthmatical, 
and  scarcely  ever  left  home,  her  oral  teaching  could 
hardly  be  given  anywhere  except  at  Long  Meadows. 
Even  a  matron  is  not  insusceptible  to  flattery,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  visitor  whose  great  object  would  be  to 
listen  to  her  conversation,  was  not  without  its  charms 
to  Mrs.  Palfrey.  Since  there  was  no  receipt  to  be  sent 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Freely's  humble  request,  siie  called  on 
her  more  docile  daughter,  Penny,  to  WTite  a  note,  telling 
him  that  her  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  him  and  talk 
with  him  on  bra^Nii,  any  day  that  he  could  call  at  Long 
Meadows.  Penny  obeyed  ^\^tll  a  trembhng  hand,  think- 
ing how  wonderfully  things  came  about  in  this  world. 
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In  this  way.  Mr.  Freely  Rot  himself  introduced  intOi 
tho  homo  of  the  PalfreyH,  and  nolwithstAnding  a  toxi«i 
<i  M   the  mt\W  part  of  t"       '       ily  to  jt»er  at  him 

u  .^  '  p'akv  '  an(i  lx>w  .<•  pronently  cstab* 

h^.'i'd  hid  jKv<ili>n  an  an  accoputi  and  frecpient  Ruo- 
V.'un^  Towen*  li.>«>kixi  at  him  with  increasing  dispu 
wh<"n  they  mot  at  the  hou.<ie  on  a  Sunday,  ana  socrot' 
1  '  *         .  '       f        .     ,      J  jjin^   ftji  ft  pi(H^  of  verni 

\;  would  l»e  likrly  to  t-!\''l. 

Wit ;  .      I":*      ->   Mind   *  ■  4 

nr.-    ;  :   .    n    :    Mr^.    Palfrey         .      •     I 

th  it  r<  nny  would  have  anv^thing  to  aay  to  a  tradwm. 

(  •  '  '    — '-  whoMc  youthful  bloom  wa.>*  nui 

\.  !   iwrm,  tlu'V  thought,  had  an  « 

t  .  !  ■  r.  !i  to  Ix'  a  mut^-h  soi: 

<!  I .  ;   1     •  pn'j4ent.     And  ail  ti 

w',;".-   1'.  :.:iv   w.n  II    i..;njnR  the  circum»tAncea  und 
wl.i  h   Mr.  i-'nvly  w.    i.  i  make  her  an  ofTer  :   perhaj.i 
d'.ui  \  V  the  row  of  tiiWi^  n  treon,  when  they  were  la 
th'     K' ir  I'^n    '     '  <   hy   letUT     in   which 

Oil-  .  h    A  V  *  TVnpvst  P»n»»loj>o?  * 

or  '  .My  •'  t  ofT,  without 

dtar  an\  ■  ..  ...     .  :. ..  .;.il  whm  iK'of)l<< 

wrre  en^i  I  ?    But,  however  he  mi^ht  make  t! 

'         '  not  accept  it  without  her  father's  con- 

alwavH  lx>  tnjo  to  .Mr.  Freely,  but  sho 
\.  y  hcT  father.     For  Penny  wax  a  gfxxi 

^.    .  _  -of  hor  fomale  friends  were  aft<r\v.ird^ 

of  opinion  that  it  spoke  ill  for  her  not  to  have  felt  an 
inj«tinrtive  repupn^^"*^  to  .Mr.  Freely. 

Hut  he  was  cautiou.H.  and  wished  to  be  quite  suro  of 
t  "  i.    HisvieuTion'  '  wrrrnot 

I  .   but  wore  an  (1  i^'l<"d  with 

r«  III  \\  liat  w(juld  be  advantag(>ou.H  to  a  man 

in  Iw-  f,  .1,  ;.,  .u>  if  he  had  had  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  8p(>nt  on  his  e<iucation.  Ho  waa  not  a  man  to 
f.il!  in  I'lvr  in  the  wrong  plare  ;  and  so,  he  applied 
i.i:;      If  'juii*'  OS  much  to  conriliato  the  favour  of  thd 

1»   •    nt.-i,  OS  to  securo  the  attachment  of  Penny.      Mrs. 
'aiircy  had  not  been  iiia<  co-^iljli!  to  (lattery,  and  hor 
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husband,  being  also  of  mortal  mould,  would  not,  it 
might  be  hoped,  be  proof  against  rum — that  very  fine 
Jamaica  rum  of  which  Mr.  Freely  expected  always  to 
have  a  supply  sent  him  from  Jamaica.  It  was  not  easy 
to  get  Mr.  Palfrey  into  the  parlour  behind  the  shop, 
where  a  mild  back-street  light  fell  on  the  features  of 
the  heroic  admiral ;  but  by  getting  hold  of  him  rather 
late  one  evening  as  he  was  about  to  return  home  from 
Grimworth,  the  aspiring  lover  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  sup  on  some  collared  beef  which,  after  Mrs. 
Palfrey's  brawn,  he  would  find  the  very  best  of  cold 
eating. 

From  that  hour  Mr.  Freely  felt  sure  of  success  :  being 
in  privacy  with  an  estimable  man  old  enough  to  be  his 
father,  and  being  rather  lonely  in  the  world,  it  was 
natural  he  should  unbosom  himself  a  little  on  subjects 
which  he  could  not  speak  of  in  a  mixed  circle — especially 
concerning  his  expectations  from  his  uncle  in  Jamaica, 
who  had  no  children,  and  loved  his  nephew  Edward 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  though  he  had 
been  so  hurt  at  his  leaving  Jamaica,  that  he  had 
threatened  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.  However,  ho 
had  since  wTitten  to  state  his  full  forgiveness,  and  though 
he  was  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  and  could  not  bear 
to  give  away  money  during  his  life,  Mr.  Edward  Freely 
could  show  Mr.  Palfrey  the  letter  which  declared, 
plainly  enough,  who  would  be  the  affectionate  uncle's 
heir.  Mr.  Palfrey  actually  saw  the  letter,  and  could 
not  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  nephew  who  declared 
that  such  brilliant  hopes  as  these  made  no  difference 
to  his  conduct ;  he  should  work  at  his  humble  business 
and  make  his  modest  fortune  at  it  all  the  same.  If  the 
Jamaica  estate  was  to  come  to  him — well  and  good.  It 
was  nothing  very  surprising  for  one  of  the  Freely  family 
to  have  an  estate  left  him,  considering  the  lands 
that  family  had  possessed  in  time  gone  by — nay,  still 
possessed  in  the  Northumberland  branch.  Would  not 
Mr.  Palfrey  take  another  glass  of  rum  ?  and  also  look 
at  the  last  year's  balance  of  the  accounts  ?  Mr.  Freely 
was  a  man  who  cared  to  possess  personal  virtues,  and 
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did  not  pique  himself  on  his  family,  though  some  men 
would. 

\Vi' kr         "      V  easily  t"  •  T       '     "     •,  -     \  l)o  led, 

whrn  C'li  isalj"'  •   in  his 

jaws.  Mr.  i'alfrev  wa.s  a  l:irj;e  man,  but,  like  Levin- 
than*8,  hi.H  bulk  went  a^ninst  him  when  once  he  had 
takoi  A  turning.  He  waa  not  a  mereurial  man.  who 
etcily  changed  his  )X)int  of  view.  Knough.  Ik'foro 
two  months  were  over,  he  had  given  his  consent  to 
Mr.  Frecly'g  marrinpc  with  hiw  daughter  IVnny,  and 
having  hit  on  a  formula  by  which  he  could  justify  it, 
fenced  ofl  all  dnubtA  and  ol)jection«,  his  own  indudeti. 
Tlie  formula  w.-w  this  :  I'm  not  a  man  to  put  my  head 
Op  an  entry  Uforo  I  know  whore  it  leads.* 

Little    r«  •  id   antl   fluttering,    but 

hanlly  »<^»  h  i;  .  ;  to  l>e  in  an  engagement. 

She  wondep-^l  if  young  1  Dwert  cared  much  alK)ut  it,  for 
he  ha<l  not  Infn  to  tiie  house  lately,  and  her  siater  and 
brothers  were  rather  inclmfxi  to  sneer  than  to  sympji* 
r  •     '         .vH.     All  men  extol- 

]  -<•  the  women,  with 

the  tender  ^tic  of  the  sex,  wished 

the  marria^'    ...  ..  ...  ..   ;1. 

Wliile  afTnirs  were  at  thi«  triumphant  juncture,  Mr. 
r      '  ol>8<'rvo<l  that  a  stone-carver  wh*i 

)  uii  in  the  eating-room  had  left  a 

I  It  wim  the  A' shire  (iazctte,  and 

X  _:      ' oimty  not  unknown  to  .Mr.  Freely, 

he  felt  iome  curi«>sity  to  glance  over  it,  and  especially 
ow  the  advertist^'ments.  A  slight  Hush  came  over  his 
face  aa  he  read.  It  was  pnKJuccd  by  the  following 
announecment : — *  If  I)avi»i  Faux,  son  of  Jonathan 
Faux,  late  of  GiUbrook.  will  apply  at  the  office  of  .Mr. 
Strutt,  attorney,  of  Rodham,  he  will  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage.' 

*  Father  's  dead  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Freely,  involun- 
tarily.    *  Can  he  have  left  me  a  legacy  ?  ' 


.1 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  result  quite  different  from  your 

I  jxpectations,  that  Mr.  David  Faux  should  have  returned 

I  rom  the  West  Indies  only  a  few  years  after  his  arrival 

:  ;here,  and  have  set  up  in  his  old  business,  like  any  plain 

nan  who  has  never  travelled.     But  these  cases  do  occur 

n  life.     Since,  as  we  know,  men  change  their  skies  and 

,  ;ee  new  constellations  without  changing  their  souls, 

i  t  will  follow  sometimes  that  they  don't  change  their 

)usiness  under  those  novel  circumstances. 

Certainly,  this  result  was  contrary  to  David's  own 
expectations.  He  had  looked  forward,  you  are  aware, 
;  ;o  a  brilliant  career  among  '  the  blacks  '  ;  but,  either 
i  because  they  had  already  seen  too  many  white  men,  or 
or  some  other  reason,  they  did  not  at  once  recognize 
lim  as  a  superior  order  of  human  being  ;  besides,  there 
vere  no  princesses  among  them.  Nobody  in  Jamaica 
vas  anxious  to  maintain  David  for  the  mere  pleasure 
I  )f  his  society  ;  and  those  hidden  merits  of  a  man  which 
ire  so  well  kno^vn  to  himself  were  as  little  recognized 
here  as  they  notoriously  are  in  the  effete  society  of  the 
31d  World.  So  that  in  the  dark  hints  that  David  threw 
)ut  at  the  Oyster  Club  about  that  life  of  Sultanic  self- 
ndulgence  spent  by  him  in  the  luxurious  Indies,  I 
'eally  think  he  was  doing  himself  a  wrong  ;  I  believe 
•  le  worked  for  his  bread,  and,  in  fact,  took  to  cooking 
igain,  as,  after  all,  the  only  department  in  which  he 
3ould  offer  skilled  labour.  He  had  formed  several  inge- 
lious  plans  by  which  he  meant  to  circumvent  people 
3f  large  fortune  and  small  faculty  ;  but  then  he  never 
net  with  exactly  the  right  circumstances.  David's 
devices  for  getting  rich  without  work  had  apparently 
ao  direct  relation  with  the  world  outside  him,  as  his 
confectionery  receipts  had.  It  is  possible  to  pass 
I  great  many  bad  halfpennies  and  bad  half- crowns, 
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but  I  believe  there  has  no  inatanoo  boon  known  of 
passing  a  halfptmny  or  a  half-crown  as  a  sovoroign. 
A  8h*rper  can  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  thin  world  :   it  is 
undeniable  that  there  may  W  a  tino  carror  for  him,  if 
he  will  dare  oonaeqaMioeB :  but  David  wmi  t<x>  tn 
to  be  a  sharper,  or  venture  in  any  way  anions  tho  in  . 
traps  of  the  law.    He  dared  rob  nobody  but  his  mother. 
And  so  ho  haxl  to  fall  luu^k  on  tlio  genuine  value  th  -  - 
WM  in  him-  to  be  content  to  paas  as  a  g(xxl  half{XM 
<>r,  to  Mp<'ak  more  '  !>'.  ***  '^  k«x>*1  confectici 

For  in  Hpito  of  !»<)m<  ual  n^adin^  and  olww'rvat 

there  waii  nothing  pIho  he  could  make  ho  much  nn 
by:  nay,  he  found  in  hinifk'lf  oven  a  cupabihty  of  i^ 
tending  bin  nkill  in  this  direction,  and  embracing  all 
forms  of  cookery  ;  while,  in  other  branches  of  hut 
labour,  he  lK»gftn  f'>  s***'  thf»t  it  was  not  possible  f»»r  i.     . 
toshino.     Kat'  f>rhim;  ho  ha<l  thou9l||i 

to  mastor  her  ii.  ;  nad  tUni  over  the  seasm 

thai  end  ;  but  she  caught  him.  tie<l  an  apron  ro 
htm,  and  snatching  him  from  all  other  devices,  iu.ku 
him  dense  cakes  and  {uittios  in  a  kitchen  at  Kin;.'  town. 
He  was  giitlBg  submissive  to  her,  since  hIio  puid  ! 
with  tolerable  gains  :  but  fevers  and  pri<  kly  heat,    i 
other  evils  incidental  to  cooks  in  ardent  climates,  made 
him  long  (or  his  native  land  ;  so  he  took  ship  oncx 
more,  carrving  his  six  years'  siivings,  and  s<MMng  dis- 
tinctly, thw  time,  what  were  Fate's  intentions  iia  U 
his  career.     H  you  question  me  clr>soly  as  U)  whethei 
all  the  money  with  which  ho  sot  up  at  (Jrimworth  con 
Kisted  of  pure  and  simple  earnings,   1  am  obliged  tc 
confess  that  ho  got  a  sum  or  two  for  charitably  abstain 
ing  from  mentioning  some  other  people's  miH<lemean- 
ours.     Altogether,  since  no  prospects  were  attachiKJ  tr 
his  family  name,  and  since  a  new  chriHtening  sccr 
a  suitable  commencement  of  anew  life.  .Mr.  David  F 
thought  it  as  well  to  call  himself  Mr.  FMward  Freely. 

But  lo  I  now,  in  opposition  to  all  calculable  proba- 
bility, some  iK-nefit  appeared  to  Ix*  attached  to  th< 
name  of  David  Faux.  Should  he  neglect  it,  as  l>on'  ' 
the  attention  of  a  prosperous  tradesman  ?    It  uiu 
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Dling  him  into  contact  with  his  family  again,  and  he 
elt  no  yearnings  in  that  direction  :  moreover,  he  had 
jmall  behef  that  the  '  something  to  his  advantage ' 
50uld  be  anything  considerable.  On  the  other  hand, 
;ven  a  small  gain  is  pleasant,  and  the  promise  of  it  in 
ihis  instance  was  so  surprising,  that  David  felt  his 
juriosity  awakened.  The  scale  dipped  at  last  on  the 
dde  of  writing  to  the  lawyer,  and,  to  be  brief,  the  corres- 
pondence ended  in  an  appointment  for  a  meeting 
Detween  David  and  his  eldest  brother  at  Mr.  Strutt's, 
he  vague  *  something  '  having  been  defined  as  a  legacy 
Tom  his  father  of  eighty-two  pounds,  three  shillings. 

David,  you  know,  had  expected  to  be  disinherited  ; 
md  so  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  not,  like  some  other 
ndiflFerent  sons,  come  of  excellent  parents,  whose  con- 
science made  them  scrupulous  where  much  more  highly- 
nstructed  people  often  feel  themselves  warranted  in 
ollowing  the  bent  of  their  indignation.  Good  Mrs. 
?aux  could  never  forget  that  she  had  brought  this  ill- 
50nditioned  son  into  the  world  when  he  was  in  that 
entirely  helpless  state  which  excluded  the  smallest 
r  ihoice  on  his  part ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  she  felt 
hat  his  going  wTong  would  be  his  father's  and  mother's 
ault,  if  they  failed  in  one  tittle  of  their  parental  duty, 
ier  notion  of  parental  duty  was  not  of  a  high  and  subtle 
cind,  but  it  included  giving  him  his  due  share  of  the 
amily  property  ;  for  when  a  man  had  got  a  httle  honest 
noney  of  his  own,  was  he  so  likely  to  steal  ?  To  cut  tho 
lelinquent  son  off  with  a  shiHing,  was  like  delivering 
lim  over  to  his  evil  propensities.  No  ;  let  the  sum  of 
/wenty  guineas  which  he  had  stolen  be  deducted  from 
lis  share,  and  then  let  the  sum  of  three  guineas  be  put 
Dack  from  it,  seeing  that  his  mother  had  always  con- 
ddered  three  of  the  twenty  guineas  as  his  ;  and,  though 
le  had  run  away,  and  was,  perhaps,  gone  across  the 
sea,  let  the  money  be  left  to  him  all  the  same,  and  be 
iept  in  reserve  for  his  possible  return.  Mr.  Faux  agreed 
X)  his  wife's  views,  and  made  a  codicil  to  his  will  accord- 
ngly,  in  time  to  die  with  a  clear  conscience.  But  for 
5ome  time  his  family  thought  it  hkely  that  David  would 
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never  reappear  ;  and  the  eldest  son,  who  had  the  cli'\'-^ » 
of  Jacob  on  hi.s  hands,  often  thought  it  a  Utile  hard  t 
David  might  |x»rhaj>9  be  dead,  and  yet,  for  want  oi 
certitude  on  that  point,  his  legacy  could  not  fall  to  hit 
legal  heir.  But  in  this  state  of  things  the  opp<isite 
certitude — namely,  that  David  was  still  alive  and  in 
England — seemetl  to  bo  brought  by  Uio  testimony  of 
a  neighbour,  who,  having  been  on  a  journey  to  Cat*  ! 
ton,  was  pretty  sure  he  had  seen  David  in  a  gig,  \  . 
a  stout  man  driving  by  his  Bide.  He  eould  *  swear  it 
was  David,'  though  he  could  *  give  no  aicouiit  why.  for 
he  had  no  marks  on  him  ;  but  no  more  had  a  white  dog, 
and  that  didn't  hinder  folks  from  knowing  a  white  dog.* 
It  was  this  incident  which  had  led  to  the  advertisoment. 

The  legacy  wa.s  paid,  of  course,  after  a  few  prelimin 
disclosures  as  to  .Mr.  David's  actual  {Kjsition.    He  Ix'. 
toseod  his  love  to  his  mother,  and  to  say  that  he  h< 
to  pay  her  a  dutiful  visit  by  and  by  ;  but,  at  pre 
hit  business  and  near  pronpect  of  marriage  mad 
difficult  for  him  to  leave  homo.     His  brother  replied 
with  much  frankness. 

*  My  mother  may  do  as  she  likes  about  having  you  to 
see  her,  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't  want  to  catch  niL'ht 
of  you  on  the  premises  again.     When  folks  have  ti 
anew  name,  they'd  U-lter  keep  to  th<Mr  new  '(|uinetaii<  c. 

David  pocket<-<i  the  insult  along  with  the  eighty-two 
pounds  three,  and  travell<-<l  homn  again  in  some  triumph 
ftt  the  ease  of  a  transaction  which  ha<l  enriched  him  to 
this  extent.  He  had  no  intention  of  offending  his 
brother  by  further  claims  on  his  fraternal  recogniti'^n, 
and  relapsed  with  full  cont^'ntment  into  the  chara 
of  Mr.  Edward  Freely,  the  orphan,  scion  of  a  great  \>\it 
reduced  family,  with  an  eccentric  uncle  in  the  West 
Indies.  (1  have  alrea<ly  liinted  that  ho  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  imaginative  literature  ;  and  being  of 
a  practical  turn,  he  had,  you  perceive,  applied  even  this 
form  of  knowledge  to  practical  purposes.) 

It  was  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  return  from 
his  fruitful  journey,  that  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
Penny  having  been  fixed,  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Palfrey 
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should  overcome  her  reluctance  to  move  from  home, 
and  that  she  and  her  husband  should  bring  their  two 
daughters  to  inspect  little  Penny's  future  abode  and 
decide  on  the  new  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Freely  meant  her  to  have 
a  house  so  pretty  and  comfortable  that  she  need  not 
envy  even  a  wool-factor's  wife.  Of  course,  the  upper 
room  over  the  shop  was  to  be  the  best  sitting-room  ; 
but  also  the  parlour  behind  the  shop  was  to  be  made 
a  suitable  bower  for  the  lovely  Penny,  who  would 
naturally  wish  to  bo  near  her  husband,  though  Mr. 
Freely  declared  his  resolution  never  to  allow  his  wife 
to  wait  in  the  shop.  The  decisions  about  the  parlour 
furniture  were  left  till  last,  because  the  party  was  to 
take  tea  there  ;  and,  about  five  o'clock,  they  were  all 
seated  there  with  the  best  muffins  and  buttered  buns 
before  them,  little  Penny  blushing  and  smiling,  with 
her  '  crop  '  in  the  best  order,  and  a  blue  frock  showing 
her  little  white  shoulders,  while  her  opinion  was  being 
always  asked  and  never  given.  She  secretly  wished  to 
have  a  particular  sort  of  chimney  ornaments,  but  she 
could  not  have  brought  herself  to  mention  it.  Seated 
by  the  side  of  her  yellow  and  rather  withered  lover, 
who,  though  he  had  not  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  had 
already  crow's-feet  about  his  eyes,  she  was  quite  tremu- 
lous at  the  greatness  of  her  lot  in  being  married  to  a  man 
who  had  travelled  so  much — and  before  her  sister  Letty ! 
The  handsome  Letitia  looked  rather  proud  and  con- 
temptuous, thought  her  future  brother-in-law  an  odious 
person,  and  was  vexed  with  her  father  and  mother  for 
letting  Penny  marry  him.  Dear  httle  Penny  !  She 
certainly  did  look  like  a  fresh  white-heart  cherry  going 
to  be  bitten  off  the  stem  by  that  Hpless  mouth.  Would 
no  deliverer  come  to  make  a  slip  between  that  cherry 
and  that  mouth  without  a  Hp  ? 

*  Quite  a  family  likeness  between  the  admiral  and 
you,  Mr.  Freely,'  observed  IVIrs.  Palfrey,  who  was  look- 
ing at  the  family  portrait  for  the  first  time.  '  It 's  won- 
derful !  and  only  a  grand-uncle.  Do  you  feature  the 
rest  of  your  family,  as  you  know  of  ? ' 
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*  I  cant  8Ay,'  said  Mr.  Freely,  \rith  a  Bigh.  *  My 
family  have  mostly  thought  theiuitelvefl  too  high  to  take 
any  notice  »>f  me.' 

At  thin  iiu>inc-nt  an  extraordinnry  disturlwinee  v^aa 
beard  in  the  ahop,  at  of  a  heavy  nninml  Htamuing  alxiut 
and  making  angry  noiiea,  anil  Uien  of  a  glass  vessel 
falling  in  jUiiver«,  while  the  voice  of  the  apprentice  ^^as 
heard  calling  *  Mai«ter  '  in  great  alarm. 

Mr.  Freely  ro«e  in  anxious  aAtoniHhment,  and  hi 
toned  into  t"  '"      the  four  Palfreys,  who 

made  a  prou  r,  tnvn.Htlxed  with  won- 

der at  JKting  a  i;ir^c  uivn  in  a  smockfnx'k,  with  a  |)it«h- 
fork  in  \\i»  haml.  ru.nh  up  to  Mr.  Freely  and  hug  him, 
rrjing  out. — *  Zavy,  Zavy,  b'oUier  Zavy  ! ' 

It  waa  Jacob,  and  for  Home  momentn  Pavid  lost  all 

Crei«ence  of  mind.     He  fell  am\«<ttHi  for  having  Htolrn 
iii  mother's  pnnrns.     Ht*  turned  cold,  and  trembled  ia 
his  brothrr 'f*  k'''*'*P- 

*  \\  i  y.  hou  H  this?'  said  Mr.  Palfrey,  advancing 
from  the  dour.     *  Who  is  he  ?  ' 

Jacob  supplied  the  answer  by  saying  over  and  over 
again — 

*  Tie  Zacob,  b'otlier  Zocob.  Come  'o  rcc  Zavy  '-till 
hunger  prompte<l  him  to  relax  his  gra^p,  and  to  sei^e 
a  large  raised  pie,  which  he  liftixl  to  his  mouth. 

By  thia  tiine  David's  power  of  device  had  begun  to 
return,  but  it  waa  a  very  hard  task  for  his  prudence  to 
master  his  rage  and  hatred  towards  poor  Jacob. 

*  I  don't  know  who  ho  is  ;  he  must  oe  drunk,'  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone  to  Mr.  Palfrey.  *  Hut  he  's  dangerous  with 
that  pitchfork.  He  'II  never  let  it  go.'  Tlien  checking 
himself  on  the  point  of  betraying  too  great  an  intimacy 
witli  Jacob's  habits,  he  added  ,*  You  watch  him,  while 
I  run  for  the  conj^table.'     And  he  hurried  out  of  the  shop. 

*  Whv,  where  d  »  you  come  from,  my  man  ?  '  said 
Mr.  Palfrey,  speaking  to  Jacob  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
Jacob  was  eating  his  pie  by  large  mouthfuls,  and  looking 
round  at  the  other  gofxl  things  in  the  shop,  while  lie 
embraced  his  pitchfork  with  his  left  arm,  and  laid  hifl 
left  band  on  some  Bath  buns.     He  waa  in  the  rare  posi- 
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tion  of  a  person  who  recovers  a  long  absent  friend  and 
finds  him  richer  than  ever  in  the  characteristics  that 
won  his  heart. 

'  I's  Zacob — b'other  Zacob — 't  home.  I  love  Zavj 
— b'other  Zavy,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Palfrey  had 
d^a^\^l  his  attention.  '  Zavy  come  back  from  z'  Indies 
— got  mother's  zinnies.  Where 's  Zavy  ?  '  he  added, 
looking  round  and  then  turning  to  the  others  with 
a  questioning  air,  puzzled  by  David's  disappearance. 

'  It 's  very  odd,'  observed  Mr.  Palfrey  to  his  wife  and 
daughters.  '  He  seems  to  say  Freely  's  his  brother  come 
back  from  th'  Indies.' 

'  What  a  pleasant  relation  for  us  !  '  said  Letitia,  sar- 
castically. '  I  think  he  's  a  good  deal  like  Mr.  Freeh'. 
He  's  got  just  the  same  sort  of  nose,  and  his  eyes  are  the 
same  colour.' 

Poor  Penny  was  ready  to  cry. 

But  now  Mr.  Freely  re-entered  the  shop  without  the 
constable.  During  his  walk  of  a  few  yards  he  had  had 
time  and  calmness  enough  to  widen  his  view  of  conse- 
quences, and  he  saw  that  to  get  Jacob  taken  to  the 
workhouse  or  to  the  lock-up  house  as  an  offensive 
stranger,  might  have  awkward  elTects  if  his  family  took 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  after  him.  He  must  resign 
himself  to  more  patient  measures. 

*  On  second  thoughts,'  he  said,  beckoning  to  Mr.  Pal- 
frey and  whispering  to  him  while  Jacob's  back  was 
turned,  *  he  's  a  poor  half-witted  fellow.  Perhaps  his 
"riends  will  come  after  him.  I  don't  mind  giving  him 
something  to  eat,  and  letting  him  lie  dowTi  for  the  night. 
He's  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  knows  me — they  do  get 
:hese  fancies,  idiots  do.  He'll  perhaps  go  away  again 
n  an  hour  or  two,  and  make  no  more  ado.  I'm  a  kmd- 
learted  man  my  self — I  shouldn't  hke  to  have  the  poor 
ellow  ill-used.' 

*  Why,  he'll  eat  a  sovereign's  worth  in  no  time,'  said 
^.  Palfrey,  thinking  ^Mr.  Freely  a  little  too  magnificent 
n  his  generosity. 

'  Eh,  Zavy,  come  back  ?  '  exclaimed  Jacob,  giving 
lis  dear  brother  another  hug,  which  crushed  Mr.  Freely's 
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foaturas  inoonTenicDtly  against  tho  stale  of  the  pit< ' 
fork. 

*  AjTC.  a\"p,'  fmiii  Mr.  Frcoly.  smiling,  with  every  cjipa- 
bdity  of  murder  in  hi«  mind,  except  tlu*  courago  t-» 
oommit  it.     Ho  winhed  tho  Bath  buiLs  might  by  char. 
have  arnenic  in  thorn. 

*  Mother's  zinnie^  7  '  said  Jacob,  pointing  to  a  gliv^ 
iar  of  yellow  kneoges  that  stood  in  the  window.     *  Z : 

em  me.* 

David  dared  not  do  otherwise  than  reach  down  tho 
glass  jar  and  give  Jacob  a  handful.  He  received  th'---: 
in  hi."  smockfrock.  v^hirh  he  hrld  out  for  more. 

*The>"""  "t  a  bit,  at  any  rato.'  tht>ufc;ht 

Darid.  .  j  ir.     Jacob  grinnctl  and  mowed 

will. 

*  \  ..  ;.  V  .  .  .  I  f  ,  f),;j  Htranger,  .Mr.  Freely,'  said 
I>ptitia  :  and  tV.  .  na  David  joimnl  the  party 
..  '  '  ik  you  could  hardly  treat 
!  iir  brother.* 

1  v<  V  tf>  be  good  to  idiots,* 

aoid  Mr.  1  .       ^   ..     :   tho  most  moral  view  «if 

the  subject.     *  Wo  might  have  been  idiots  ourwlv* 
everybody  might  have   been   bom   idiots,   instead  ui 
having  their  tight aeoios.* 

*  I  ooo't  know  where  there'd  ha*  been  victual  for 
aU  then,*  obeerved  Bin.  Palfrey,  regarding  tho  mat  t 
in  a  housewifily  light. 

'  But  let  us  Hit  down  again  and  finish  our  ten.*  Haid 
II  r.  Freely.     *  Let  us  leaye  the  poor  creature  to  him -<lf.* 

Thoy  walked  into  :'  igain  ;   but  Jacob,  not 

apptrrritly  npprr^JT  Inaw  of  leaving  him  to 

!  --d  his  brother,  and  seatod 

1 ...  i,.^  ...  .  at  the  Ublo. 

*  Well,'  said  !  a,  rising,  *I  don*t  know 
V  '  -'  .  •'  r  :  but  I  shall  go 
1, 

■  uh,  tonod  to  death  at 

Jacob,  ••  _       •  ;  ^rin  at  her. 

*  Well,  1  thmk  we  had  better  be  going,  Mr.  Palfrey/ 
Mud  the  mother,  rising  more  slowly. 
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Mr.  Freely,  whose  complexion  had  become  decidedly 
yellower  during  the  last  half-hour,  did  not  resist  this 
proposition.  He  hoped  they  should  meet  again  '  under 
happier  circumstances.' 

'  It 's  my  belief  the  man  is  his  brother,'  said  Letitia, 
when  they  were  all  on  their  way  home. 

'  Letty,  it 's  very  ill-natured  of  you,'  said  Penny, 
beginning  to  cry. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  Mr.  Palfrey.  *  Freely  'a  got  no 
brother — he  's  said  so  many  and  many  a  time  ;  he  's  an 
orphan  ;  he  's  got  nothing  but  uncles — leastwise,  one. 
What 's  it  matter  what  an  idiot  says  ?  What  call  had 
Freely  to  tell  lies  ?  ' 

Letitia  tossed  her  head  and  was  silent. 

Mr.  Freely,  left  alone  with  his  affectionate  brother 
Jacob,  brooded  over  the  possibility  of  luring  him  out 
of  the  town  early  the  next  morning,  and  getting  him 
conveyed  to  Gilsbrook  without  further  betrayals.  But 
the  thing  was  difficult.  He  saw  clearly  that  if  he  took 
.lacob  away  himself,  his  absence,  conjoined  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  stranger,  would  either  cause  the 
conviction  that  he  was  really  a  relative,  or  would  oblige 
him  to  the  dangerous  course  of  inventing  a  story  to 
account  for  his  disappearance,  and  his  own  absence  at 
the  same  time.  David  groaned.  There  come  occa- 
sions when  falsehood  is  felt  to  be  inconvenient.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  longer-headed  device,  if 
he  had  never  told  any  of  those  clever  fibs  about  his 
uncles,  grand  and  otherwise  ;  for  the  Palfreys  were 
simple  people,  and  shared  the  popular  prejudice  against 
lying.  Even  if  he  could  get  Jacob  away  this  time,  what 
security  was  there  that  he  would  not  come  again,  having 
once  found  the  way  ?  O  guineas  !  O  lozenges  !  what 
enviable  people  those  were  who  had  never  robbed  their 
mothers,  and  had  never  told  fibs  !  David  spent  a  sleep- 
less night,  while  Jacob  was  snoring  close  by.  Was  this 
the  upshot  of  travelling  to  the  Indies,  and  acquiring 
experience  combined  with  anecdote  ? 

He  rose  at  break  of  day,  as  he  had  once  before  done 
when  he  was  in  fear  of  Jacob,  and  took  all  gentle  means 

u2 
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tor'  -p  Bleep;  ho  (lar«  ] 

not  I  _  woM  in  the  hou-  , 

and  would  nMx)rt  everythmg.  liut  Jacob  was  not  t  • 
N»  rous<«d.  Ho  fought  out  with  his  list  at  the  unknot  • 
raiise  of  diaturbanco,  turned  o%*er,  and  8non*d  aga 
Ho  must  l)o  K-ft  to  wako  as  he  would.  David,  wua 
a  colli  j^Tspiration  on  his  brow,  conf«v<,scd  to  hiuiiR-lf 
that  Jacob  could  not  be  got  away  that  day. 

.Mr,  Palfrey  came  over  to  Grimworth  before  noon, 
with  a  natural  curioHity  to  see  how  his  future  son-in-law 
Kot  on  with  the  stranger  to  whom  ho  was  so  benevolently 
in-linod.  Ho  founfi  a  crowd  round  the  Bhop.  All 
'  '        hf-anl  how  Frcclv  had  bo' 

:  illc<i  him  *  HrotiierZavy 

an'l  •  ilation  w<'m«"d  to  find  the  singular 

f'"-'-  w.,.  ..,  .np  source  of  fascination,  while  tho 

I  dropped  in  one  by  one  to  inquire  into  tho 

Hi    1 

*  ^'  i*t  you  send  him  to  the  workhounc  ?  '  said 
Mr.  1  m.  *  You'll  have  a  row  with  him  and  tho 
child:  :.  j  r  ,sently,  and  he'll  cat  you  up.  The  work- 
L  '  iS4»  is  tho  proper  place  for  him  ;  let  his  kin  claim 
him.  /'     '         •  ' 

*  1  feelings,  Mr.  Prctt)rman,'  said 
I)avid«  his  miud  quile  enfeebled  by  the  torture  of  hii 
positioo. 

*  What !  is  he  your  brother,  then  ?  '  said  Mr.  Prctty- 
mon.  looking  at  his  neighlx)ur  Freely  rather  sharply. 

*  All  men  are  our  brothers,  and  idiots  particular  h' 
said  Mr.  Freely,  who,  li'.  /  other  travelled  men, 
was  not  master  of  the  K:.             anjiiage. 

*  Come,  come,  if  he  's  your  brother,  tell  the  truth, 
man,'  said  Mr.  I'rcttyman,  with  growing  suspicion. 
*  Don't  be  ashamed  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood.' 

Mr.  Palfrey  wjis  jjrcscnt,  and  also  had  his  eyo  on 
Freely.  It  is  diflicult  for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  advan- 
tage of  a  truth  which  will  di.s^loso  him  to  have  l»een 
a  liar.  In  this  critical  moment,  David  shrank  from 
this  immediate  disgrace  io  the  eyes  of  hia  future  father- 
in-law. 
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*  Mr.  Prettyman,'  he  said,  *  I  take  your  observations 
as  an  insult.  I've  no  reason  to  be  otherAvise  than  proud 
of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  If  this  poor  man  was  my 
brother  more  than  all  men  are,  I  should  say  so.' 

A  tall  figure  darkened  the  door,  and  David,  lifting 
his  eyes  in  that  direction,  saw  his  eldest  brother,  Jona- 
than, on  the  door-sill. 

'  I'll  stay  wi'  Zavy,'  shouted  Jacob,  as  he,  too,  caught 
Bight  of  his  eldest  brother ;  and,  running  behind  the 
counter,  he  clutched  David  hard. 

*  What,  he  is  here  ?  '  said  Jonathan  Faux,  coming 
forward.  '  My  mother  would  have  no  nay,  as  he'd  been 
away  so  long,  but  I  must  see  after  him.  And  it  struck 
me  he  was  very  like  come  after  you,  because  we'd  been 
talking  of  you  o'  late,  and  where  you  lived.' 

David  saw  there  was  no  escape  ;  he  smiled  a  ghastly 
smile. 

'  What !  is  this  a  relation  of  yours,  sir  ?  *  said  Mr. 
Palfrey  to  Jonathan. 

'Aye,  it 's  my  innicent  of  a  brother,  sure  enough,'  said 
honest  Jonathan.  '  A  fine  trouble  and  cost  he  is  to  us, 
in  th'  eating  and  other  things,  but  we  must  bear  what 's 
laid  on  us.' 

'  And  your  name 's  Freely,  is  it  ?  *  said  Mr.  Prettyman. 

'  Nay,  nay,  my  name  's  Faux,  I  know  nothing  o* 
Freelys,'  said  Jonathan,  curtly.  '  Come,'  he  added, 
turning  to  David,  '  I  must  take  some  news  to  mother 
about  Jacob.  Shall  I  take  him  with  me,  or  will  you 
undertake  to  send  him  back  ?  ' 

'  Take  him,  if  you  can  make  him  loose  his  hold  of  me,' 
said  David,  feebly. 

'  Is  this  gentleman  here  in  the  confectionery  line  your 
brother,  then,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Prettyman,  feehng  that 
it  was  an  occasion  on  which  formal  language  must  be 
used. 

'  /  don't  want  to  own  him,'  said  Jonathan,  imable  to 
resist  a  movement  of  indignation  that  had  never  been 
allowed  to  satisfy  itself.  '  He  run  away  from  home 
with  good  reasons  in  his  pocket  years  ago :  he  didn't 
want  to  be  owned  again,  I  reckon.' 
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Mr.  Pnlfr'  V  l«ft  the  .nlutp  ;  ho  frit  hi«  own  pride  too 
wvrrely  w.    irni  •«!  by  the  Hcnw  that  he  had  let  hiinwlf 
\m  f    ,!..!.  t  '  f-  ■  1  rurifwity  for  further  dttails.     'J'he  mi 
prr.'vsinii  lnjsiii.  -.-i  wfis  to  (jn  h(»me  and  toll  hi«  dau^ht< 
that  Frwiy  >^  .^    i  |>< "T  --rx  »!<.  pn^bably  a  ro.'^cal,  an  I 
that  her  t-n.' I.  ■  MKiit  wa-^  IrMKi-n  utT. 

>!»■.  !V-  •  \  \n  -T  1%.  I.  with  -^onie  internal  aelf-cratu 
!  I  II'  v<  r  mven  in  to  Freely,  ancl  tli 

}>'  -         -lid  ^<H'  now  what  sort  of  fellow  it  v 

that  ho  had  put  over  the  h«  -ids  of  older  pariHhionei 
Hf  ron>^idrred  it  dnc  fn>rn  htm  (Mr.  Pretty  man)  thw 
for  th»'  int«  restii  of  the  ywirish.  he  nhould  know  all  tli 
maM  to  \n'  kn'>wn  ab  ■•     [kt.'     (trinl^■ 

wtnild  hav«'  [K'oplr  r  i     '.my  Hay  U> 

in  It,  if  thine*  went  on  in  thin  way. 

It  iio<m  aj)|>«ared  that  .Tarob  could  not  he  made  t 
quit  hij«  dear  br>th«T  I  >.ivid  except  by  for  re.      IIeund< 
8tnod.  with  a  clr.irnf^'^  equal  to  that  of  the  mcwt  intelii 
gent  mind,   that   .loni'^^Tn   wmtiUI   take  hira   l>nrk    t'> 
•kimmcd  milk,  apiili  I  U-anH,  and  {m>i  ' 

And  he  had  founu  a  j ...  .  ..  hrother'H  nhop.     I 

waa  A  difficult  mattrr  to  Uf«o  force  with  Jacob,  for  li 
wore  heavy  nailed  l>« >  '  !  if  hin  pitrhf        '     I  bo«'n 

nUMtorod,  W  wmild  )  t^d  without  onto 

kickx.     N  to  bind  luin  hanl 

•nd  foot  *  '  "ttf^*- 

*  Let  him  utay.*  wild  David,  with  de«[)erat©  rosifma- 
tion,  frichteneil  al)ovc  all  thinpw  at  the  idea  of  further 
di»ttirljftnr<'«  in  hin  shop,  which  would  make  hinex[K)sure 
all  tl  «•  more  connpicuouH.  *  You  go  away  ajrain,  and 
to  niorr-w  I  cnn.  {xThaps,  get  him  to  go  to  Oil.Hbr(K)k 
with  me.  He"  11  follr.w  me  faat  enough,  I  dare«ay,'  li 
added,  with  a  half-grrmn. 

•  Very  well,'  Raid  Jonathan,  gruffly.  *  I  don't  nee 
why  you  shouMn't  have  some  trouble  and  exp<'nHe  with 
him  as  well  as  the  re.«<t  of  us.  Hut  mind  you  bring  him 
back  «»afe  and  soon,  else  mother  'II  never  rent.' 

On  this  arrangement  being  concluded,  Mr.  Prettyman 
liotjpod  Mr.  Jonathan  Faux  to  go  and  Uike  a  .snack  with 
him,  an  invitation  which  was  quite  acce])table  ;  and  a.s 
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honest  Jonathan  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  very  frank  in  his  communications 
to  the  civil  draper,  who,  pursuing  the  benefit  of  the 
parish,  hastened  to  make  all  the  information  he  could 
gather  about  Freely  common  parochial  property.  You 
may  imagine  that  the  meeting  of  the  Club  at  the  Wool- 
pack  that  evening  was  unusually  lively.  Every  mem- 
ber was  anxious  to  prove  that  he  had  never  liked 
Freely,  as  he  called  himself.  Faux  was  his  name, 
was  it  ?  Fox  would  have  been  more  suitable.  The 
majority  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  hooted  out  of 
the  town. 

Mr.  Freely  did  not  venture  over  his  door-sill  that  day, 
for  he  knew  Jacob  would  keep  at  his  side,  and  there  was 
every  probability  that  they  would  have  a  train  of 
juvenile  followers.  He  sent  to  engage  the  Woolpack 
gig  for  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  ;  but  this  order 
was  not  kept  religiously  a  secret  by  the  landlord.  Mr. 
Freely  was  informed  that  he  could  not  have  the  gig  till 
seven  ;  and  the  Grimworth  people  were  early  risers. 
Perhaps  they  were  more  alert  than  usual  on  this  particu- 
lar morning  ;  for  when  Jacob,  with  a  bag  of  sweet.^  in 
his  hand,  was  induced  to  mount  the  gig  with  his  brother 
David,  the  inhabitants  of  the  market-place  were  looking 
out  of  their  doors  and  windows,  and  at  the  turning  of 
the  street  there  was  even  a  muster  of  apprentices  and 
schoolboys,  who  shouted  as  they  passed  in  what  Jacob 
took  to  be  a  very  merry  and  friendly  way,  nodding  and 
grinning  in  return.  *  Huzzay,  David  Faux  !  how's  your 
uncle  ? '  was  their  morning's  greeting.  Like  other 
pointed  things,  it  was  not  altogether  impromptu. 

Even  this  public  derision  was  not  so  crushing  to 
David  as  the  horrible  thought  that  though  he  might 
succeed  now  in  getting  Jacob  home  again  there  would 
never  be  any  security  against  his  coming  back,  like 
a  wasp  to  the  honey-pot.  As  long  as  David  lived  at 
Grimworth,  Jacob's  return  would  be  hanging  over  him. 
But  could  he  go  on  living  at  Grimworth — an  object  of 
ridicule,  discarded  by  the  Palfreys,  after  having  revelled 
in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  an  envied  and  prosper- 
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oMS    cnnfortionor  ?    Dftvid    likod    to    !)0    cnvieil  ;  1 
inindpil  losfl  fiU)ut  l>oinsc  lovod. 

His  doiiht.n  on  this  p«iint  wcro  soon  sotthvi.  Tho 
m.nd  of  Grinnrorlh  Ix^cjiino  ol>stinatoly  sot  ntjainst  him 
and  his  viands,  and  tlio  nrw  school  lx«inR  finishiHi,  tho 
r.i ting  room  wns  clositl.  If  thoro  had  lxM«n  no  othor 
r'vuson,  R\'mnathy  with  th<»  Palfrc\-8,  that  rosjx^ctal' 
funilv  ^\\o  ]  .  '  "  1  in  the  parish  time  out  of  mind, 
would  havo  .  .  <1  all  wrll-to-do  jx'oplo  to  drrlin  • 

F"--' !y  ■'   .  do.<<.  ho  ha/1  alwrondinl   with   1 

III   th'-rV;  ^-.  .  ..  '    >  l^TKw  what  eUo  ho  had  d«)ri   . 

in  Jamaica  or  olvwl  ro  he  camo  to  Grimworth, 

w  rminR  him«M>lf  int'>  i  in.i.ics  under  falso  pr  '  —  ? 
F.  rnalr«mhiiddfro«i.   Droadful  lOSpioionH  ^ath'  1 

I  logSfhad  acrimin.ihk.s{K'rt. 

i  'f  aman  who  had  im{H)sod 

u{>on  hmi  ;  and  ail  Iniys  who  could  not  alTord  to  pur- 
chaM*.  hooted  '  David  Faux  '  ail  thoy  j>asso<i  his  8nop. 
(  ••rtainly  no  man  now  would  pay  anything  for  tho 
<lwill '  of  Mr.  Fro<«ly'H  1  .  and  ho  would  1 

*d  trt  qnit  it  without  a  a  so  desirable  l 

^  ■  h«M'X|w'ni*oof  niovmR, 

:..  ..  .  ..:hs  the  »hop  in  the  markot-plare  u  l; 

a^ain  to  let,  and  Mr.  David  Faux,  alias  Mr.  Kdwiu  J 
Freely,  had  gone  '  '  '.  *  (Irimworth  know  whither. 
In  this  way  tho  ion  of  (Irimworth  women 

was  rherk'd.      ^  it^  rcnowiHl  her  ofjorta 

to  make  li^ht  ri.  ,  ivinK  at  last  madr  a 

l>atch  so  excellent  that  Mr.  iSt/^ono  looked  at  her  with 
complarency  an  ho  ate  them,  and  said  thny  wore  tho 
l>o«t  ho  had  over  oaten  in  his  life,  she  thought  If^  ..f 
I'  ilhuU  and  ronega^los  over  after.  The  secrets  of  tho 
tiM'  r  cookery  wore  revived  in  the  breasts  of  matronly 
h  use- wives,  and  daughters  were  again  anxious  to  l>o 
initiated  in  them. 

You  will  further,  I  hope,  be  glad  to  hear,  that  somo 
purchases  of  drapery  mane  by  pretty  Penny,  in  prepara- 
tion for  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Fn'oly,  came  in  quite  m 
wvW  for  her  woddintr  with  young  Towers  as  if  they  had 
b^.'en   made   expressly   for   tho    latter   occasion.     For 
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Penny's  complexion  had  not  altered,  and  blue  always 
became  it  best. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  IVlr.  David  Faux,  confectioner, 
and  his  brother  Jacob.  And  we  see  in  it,  I  think,  an 
admirable  instance  of  the  unexpected  forms  in  which 
the  great  Nemesis  hides  herself. 

(18G0.) 


THE   END. 
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